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Introduction 


Jan Dusek 


This book was born of a series of questions. While working on Old Aramaic 
inscriptions from epigraphic and historical points of view, I have often been 
confronted with the question of borders. What was the character of the bor- 
ders of the Aramaean polities of the Iron Age? How was the position of those 
borders connected with cultural, economic, or other influences? What was the 
role of elements like ethnicity, trade, language, the desire to dominate others, 
and political pragmatism for the definition of borders between the Iron Age 
kingdoms? What indeed was a border and how was it defined? Was it marked 
by some fixed points? Or by a line? Or should we rather speak of border regions 
without firmly established boundaries? How did the borders of the Aramaean 
polities of the 1oth—8th centuries B.C.E. develop, and how were they influenced 
by interaction with the Neo-Assyrian Empire? 

The delimitation of the Aramaean polities of the Iron Age has already been 
analyzed by several scholars such as Paul-Eugene Dion, Helene Sader, and Ed- 
ward Lipinski, and recently Lawson Younger.! Nevertheless, there are still many 
aspects of the Aramaean borders to be analyzed or reanalyzed, especially in 
the light of new interpretations and evidence. The forces shaping the borders 
between the states of Iron Age Syria have been varied, so such an analysis must 
also be multidisciplinary. For this reason a great variety of topics related to the 
theme of Aramaean borders in the 10th-8th centuries B.C.E. require debate by 
specialists in various types of documentation. This is the reason why we ap- 
proached eminent specialists in Neo-Assyrian, Aramaic, Phoenician, and Neo- 
Hittite inscriptions, as well as specialists in historical geography, epigraphers, 
historians, and biblical scholars, with a request to each of them concerning a 
specific topic related to the problems of the Aramaean borders. 


In this volume we discuss the Aramaean borders in three integral parts, be- 
ginning in the north-east of the Aramaean world in the Mesopotamian area 
(first part), then through the Aramaean territories of the Northern and Cen- 
tral Levant (second part), and finally entering the territories in the southern 
Levant (third part). 


1 Sader1987; Dion 1997; Lipinski 2000; Younger 2016. 
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INTRODUCTION XVII 


The Aramaean polities of the Iron Age were often confronted by the activi- 
ties of the Assyrians, and the Assyrian kings indeed actively interfered in the 
delimitation of the boundaries between the Levantine states, including the 
Aramaean polities. During the gth and 8th centuries B.C.E. Assyrians repre- 
sented an important factor in fixing, moving, and destroying the borders of 
many of the Aramaean polities. Assyrian interference in the Levantine states 
became very intensive in the second half of the 8th century B.C.E., and in most 
cases it was fatal. This is the reason the first part of the publication is devoted 
to the Aramaeans, Assyria, and other eastern territories. Ariel M. Bagg espe- 
cially addresses the topic of Aramaean borders from the point of view of the 
Neo-Assyrian inscriptions. Alexander J. Edmonds analyses the identities and 
territorialities of the Ahlameans, with special attention to the relief of Tiglath- 
pileser 111 at Mila Mergi. Jana Mynárová and Jan Dusek explore the theme of 
the position of the western Assyrian border in the late gth century B.C.E. with 
regard to the Assyrian-Aramaic bilingual inscription on the statue from Tell 
Fekheriye. Dishad A. Marf focuses on the evidence concerning the Aramaean 
presence in the Northern Zagros in the Neo-Assyrian Period. And finally, Mikko 
Luukko studies the specific role assigned by the Assyrian army to the Gurrae- 
ans and Itu'aeans, particularly in the proximity of the borders of the Assyrian 
empire. 

The second part is devoted to the Aramaean borders in the northern and 
central Levant. Zsolt Simon deals with those borders from the point of view of 
the Hieroglyphic Luwian inscriptions. Maria Giulia Amadasi Guzzo addresses 
the borders and exchanges between Aram and Phoenicia in the gth and 8th 
centuries B.C.E. Jan Dusek presents the evidence concerning the historical 
geography of Apad/Bit-Agusi, with a new proposition concerning the identi- 
fication of Tell Rif'at and Sfire. Matthieu Richelle presents an analysis of the 
development of the delimitation of the kingdom of Hamath during the 10th- 
8th centuries B.C.E. 

The third part of the volume, devoted to the Aramaeans and the southern 
Levant, is dominated by two topics. First, Gaby Abousamra presents new evi- 
dence for the location of the kingdom of Sobah in the proximity of the modern 
villages of Sugha, Sbuba, and Zabbud, at the sources of the Orontes River. And 
second, André Lemaire and Wolfgang Zwickel deal, each from his own point 
of view, with the history of the boundary between the Aramaean kingdom of 
Damascus and the kingdom of Israel. 


The history of the Aramaeans in the Iron Age is deeply interconnected with 
that of the Assyrians, be it the Assyrian conquest of the Aramaean states or 
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the Aramaean influence in the Neo-Assyrian empire after the destruction 
of those Aramaean states. Thus, it would be very difficult to deal seriously with 
the historical and political geography of the Aramaean states without a solid 
Assyriological base that I, as a specialist in North-West Semitic history, phi- 
lology, and epigraphy, do not have. For this reason my special thanks belong 
to Jana Mynäfovä, an Assyriologist working at the Czech Institute of Egypt- 
ology (Charles University, Prague). She was in particular charge of the tasks 
concerning the Assyrian aspects of this book. She helped me to choose which 
specialists working with Assyrian texts to approach for contributions to this 
volume and co-edited this volume with me. I am very grateful for her excellent 
co-operation. 

We are grateful to Lucie Vařeková who, on the basis of data provided by 
the authors, prepared the maps in the chapters written by Gaby Abousamra, 
Ariel M. Bagg, Maria Giulia Amadasi Guzzo, Jan Dušek, André Lemaire, Dlshad 
A. Mart, and Jana Mynāfovā — Jan Dušek. 

Finally, we thank the Czech Science Foundation for financing this volume 
as part of the project GACR P401-12-G168 “History and Interpretation of the 
Bible.’ 
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CHAPTER 1 


At the Limits of Historical Geography: 
Reconstructing Aramaean Territories in the West 
According to the Neo-Assyrian Written Sources 


Ariel M. Bagg 


When Ashurnasirpal 11 became the first Assyrian ruler in two hundred years 
to cross the Euphrates and reach the Mediterranean, during his gth campaign 
(between 875 and 867 BCE), the Levant was a conglomerate of independent 
countries.! The Assyrians called the northern part, where Luwian and Aramae- 
an elements coexisted, Hatti, whereas the southern part, where West-Semitic 
languages were spoken, was known as Amurrü.? By the end of Tiglath-pileser 
I11’s reign, after 42 military campaigns in less than one and a half centuries,? 
the entire region was under Assyrian control. Most of the once independent 
political units were annexed into the Assyrian Empire as provinces, while those 
remaining could maintain a certain independence in their home-affairs as As- 
syrian vassals.* The Aramaean kingdoms in this region, also called Eber-nari in 
late Neo-Assyrian sources,” are listed here in geographic order, from north to 
south: Samalla, also known as Bit-Gabbari, Iabanu/Bit-Agusi, Hamat/Luhuti, 
Supat/Bit-Ruhubi, and Dimašga, also referred to as Ša-imērīšu or Bit-Hazä- 
ili.6 In this context we must also mention the Late Hittite kingdom of Pattinu, 


Bagg 2011: map 2.8. 

For the Assyrian perception and naming of the Levant see Bagg 201: 11-40, as well as the 
articles "Amurrü" and “Hatti” in RGTC 7/1, 11-15 and 95-100 respectively. 

Bagg 2011: Tab. 4.B, 418-423. 

Bagg 2011: map 4.24. 

Bagg 2011: 34 and RGTC 7/1, 64. 

Ancient place names are quoted according to RGTC 7/1, with the exception of Assyrian 
names beginning with Ja- (e.g. Ja'aturi, Jaraqu, etc.): these toponyms are transcribed with Ia- 
(Ia’aturi, Iaraqu, etc.). Only those Aramaean kingdoms whose territories were located west 
of the Euphrates are considered here. The Aramaean kingdom of Bit-Adini extended princi- 
pally east of the Euphrates but included also some territory west of the river; see RGTC 7/1, 
44—45 and TAVO map B 1v 14. Bit-Agüsi, Bit-Ruhubi, and Bit-Haza-ili are the dynastic names 
of lahānu, Supat, and Dimašga respectively. Luhuti (ancient NuhasSe) covered just the north- 
ern part of Hamat. As the enigmatic ktk from the Sfire treaty could be the unknown name ofa 
known but also of an unknown country in the region, it must be mentioned here as well. For 
a summary of the proposed identifications for ktk and its ruler br-g’yh, see Bagg 2011: 41-52 
with previous literature. For the history of the Aramaean kingdoms, see the comprehensive 
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4 BAGG 


or Ungi, which had common borders with different Aramaean states. While, ac- 
cording to the earliest attestations, Pattinu had a strong Luwian component, 
some evidence points to a growing Aramaean influence in the late 9th centu- 
ry.’ The Neo-Assyrian sources provide adequate information to confidently put 
the names of these countries on a map. The reconstruction of their borders, 
however, is an extremely difficult task that requires a delicate balance between 
daring and caution. 

First, an important terminological specification is necessary, as modern 
geographical terminology distinguishes between “boundary” and “border.” Ina 
broad sense, a boundary denotes a division between discrete entities and indi- 
cates where one area ends and another begins. In the case of political entities 
(countries, provinces, districts), a boundary is the dividing line between them. 
A border, or frontier, on the other hand, is a zone lying along both sides of a 
boundary between countries? In the field of historical geography both terms 
are frequently used in an indiscriminate way. The Akkadian terms tahümu,? 
mier, and patu,? frequently attested in Neo-Assyrian sources, can refer to a 
boundary as well as to a border, depending on the context. Another ambiguous 
term is iti which, among other meanings, is also used to signify “border line" or 
"border region”! The term kisurrü is attested in Babylonian sources as “bound- 
ary, while in Neo-Assyrian texts it means "territory"! A further word denoting 
"boundary" or “boundary marker” is pulukku, which in Middle- and Neo- 
Assyrian sources refers to countries.5 The term qannu means in some cases 
“border,” but in Neo-Assyrian texts it is principally used for "environs." 

Both “boundary” and “border” have an ambivalent character." On the 
one hand, they are rigid, as they mark the division between two neighbor- 
ing areas, for instance countries or fields, setting limits for both of them. On 
the other hand, they are flexible, as borders may change following a military 


studies by Dion (1997), Lipinski (2000), and Sader (1987), as well as the studies edited by 
Niehr (2014). For historical overviews see Bordreuil 1993; Róllig 2013; Sader 2000; 2014. 

7 See Bordreuil 1993: 253-254; Harrison 2001: 119-121; and the TAVO map B IV 14, where 
Pattinu is considered an Aramaean state by W. Röllig and H. Sader. 
Witherick et al. 2001: 27. 
Witherick et al. 2001: 26 (border) and 105 (frontier). 

10 CAD T, 56-57. 

11 CAD M/2, 113-115 s.v. misru A. 

12 CAD P, 305-310. 

13 CADI/J, 312-314 s.v. itü A, meaning 1. 

14 CAD K, 510 s.v. kisurrü, meanings 1 and 2. 

15 CAD P, 510 s.v. pulukku, meaning 1. 

16 CAD O, 82-83 s.v. qannu A, meaning 1. 

17  Cancil-Kirschbaum 2000: 6; Daverio Rocchi 1999: 192—193. 
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confrontation or an arbitration. Furthermore, empires claiming world domin- 
ion aim to overcome and expand their own borders. Ovid said it in a nutshell 
when he wrote, Gentibus est aliis tellus data limite certo; Romanae spatium est 
Urbis et Orbis idem, “The land of other nations has a fixed boundary; Rome’s 
territory and the world are the same.”!® Expansion of the Assyrian territory 
was one of the principal duties of the Assyrian king.!? It implied changing the 
boundaries of the empire as well as those of the annexed countries. 

In spite of the rich terminology concerning borders and the reiterative re- 
ports about conquered cities and countries, the Assyrian sources do not con- 
tain any detailed descriptions of boundaries, either of Assyrian provinces or 
of foreign territories. In the Neo-Assyrian legal documents the situation is 
completely different, as the boundaries of parcels of real estate are precisely 
described in terms of neighboring fields, roads, and watercourses. However, 
while the precise mention of a boundary is rare and restricted to cases when a 
boundary line was established,?? the texts give diverse and indirect clues about 
the extension of a country, which make it possible to reconstruct a certain bor- 
der or part of it. First, lists of cities or districts that were conquered or annexed 
from a certain country, along with additional information on the individual 
place names, provide an idea of the Assyrian perception of the extension of a 
certain territory and can throw light on border changes.?! Second, outposts lo- 
cated in a border region,?? and third, the expression "from (ultu) ... to (adi)...” 
used to describe the extension of a conquered territory,?? are all valuable clues 
to the outer limits of a territory. Fourth, the mention of a lost city returned to 


18 Ovid, Fasti 2: 683-684. The translation of the first line follows Frazer 1959: 107; translation 
of the second line by the author. 

19  Baggin press 4. 

20 The known cases are Adad-nārārī 111's Antakya Stela (RIMA 3 104.2) and the Pazarcık Stela 
with inscriptions of Adad-nārārī 111 (RIMA 3 104.3) and Shalmaneser Iv (RIMA 3 105.1). 

21 _ Forinstance, the list of the 19 districts in Hamat annexed by Tiglath-pileser 111 (RINAP 1 
Tig] 13 4-11); see Bagg 2011: 158-162. Another inscription of the same king deserves a spe- 
cial mention: in it are listed cities in the west, arranged by countries, which are in turn 
presented from north to south (RINAP 1 Tigl 43). 

22 See Bagg 201: 159-160 for examples in the Levant. The cases of Aribua and Mūru are han- 
dled below. 

23 Concerning the region under study, the two relevant passages are, lamentably, broken: 
“[the entire] land of Bit-Agüsi [...], the entire land Pattinu, from [...to] Nappigi, which is 
on the bank of the Euphrates," RINAP 1Tigl 35 4—6'. The second passage refers to Kašpūna 
(RGTC 7h, 138-139) as the southern border of the province Simirra: "[...] from Kašpūna, 
which is on the shore of the [Upper] Sea, [as far as ... I placed] under the control of my 
eunuch, the governor of Si[mirra],’ RINAP 1Tigl 48 8'-9* 
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its former country indicates a location in a border area, as well as a change of 
that border 29 

Combining this indirect evidence for borders with further information from 
the texts, it is possible to attribute point items (cities) to area items (coun- 
tries), thus building clusters of toponyms. The next step, after organizing the 
geographical data, is to put the clusters on a map, and for this task fixed points 
are needed. One of the main tasks of historical geography is the localization 
of ancient toponyms. To quote W. Róllig, in a seminal article on historical ge- 
ography: “Without being able to establish fixed points on the map, it will be 
impossible to reconstruct the course of historical processes. Already identified 
sites form the framework for every historical reconstruction.’ For the greater 
share of the political entities in the Levant, we indeed have a number of fixed 
points, in most cases capital cities securely identified on the basis of written 
and archaeological evidence. On the other hand, for most of the places within 
a country, as well as its borders, we can at best suggest one or more possible 
locations. To make proposals, even in the case of scanty data, is legitimate and 
necessary, but, as there exists a tendency to do it solely on the basis of - in 
many cases questionable — phonetic similarities between toponyms, some 
methodological comments are needed. 

The starting-point for every proposed location should be the gathering of all 
attestations of the toponym?® and the extraction of all available information 
about its geographical and political setting. This allows us to relate the place 
name to a region on the map. As the next step, one would determine whether 
surveys and/or excavations had been conducted in the region and look for a 
tell where the corresponding period is attested — in this case, Iron Age 11. Com- 
bining the data from the written sources with the archaeological evidence, one 
or more locations may emerge as possibilities, with varied degrees of certain- 
ty. The phonetic resemblance between an ancient and a modern place name 
may be an additional argument for a specific proposal. When little or no ar- 
chaeological information is available, however, toponymical assonances may 
become a dangerous trap. First of all, suggested assonances must be based on 
solid philological argumentation, avoiding any kind of linguistic acrobatics. 
Leaving aside that, in most cases, many centuries if not millennia separate an 
ancient toponym from a toponym attested in later sources or even a modern 
one and that the intermediate links are unknown, two place names may have 


24 For instance, the city of Nahlasi returned to Arpadda, RIMA 3 104.2 6-7. 

25 ` Rollig 1995: 123. 

26 In the case of the Aramaean kingdoms in the Levant, Neo-Assyrian as well Aramaean 
sources are meant. 
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similar etymologies (i.e., derive from the same root) without any other rela- 
tion between them - an instance well known for Semitic-speaking regions. 
Furthermore, it is possibly just the ancient name which survives in the modern 
one, while the ancient site must be looked for elsewhere in the same region. 
Lastly, if a proposal is based only on toponymical resemblance, we must check 
if there is evidence for strata of the corresponding period or if a tell exists at all 
in or near the modern place. 

A golden rule in historical geography says, therefore, that it must be clear 
that a proposed location is no more and no less than that, namely a proposal. 
This rule especially applies especially when quoting a proposed location from 
secondary sources. Otherwise, after a proposal has been repeatedly quoted, a 
suggestion will become an established identification. The same applies when 
proposed locations are mapped without any indication of their tentative 
nature. In order to present proposals in a clear and reliable way for future stud- 
ies, it is useful to indicate their degree of certainty. The Helsinki Atlas, for in- 
stance, works with four levels: certain (1), highly probable (2), uncertain (3), 
and conjectural or speculative (4). This scheme can be easily used in maps 
adopting solid symbols for point locations with certainties “1” and “2”, hollow 
symbols for those with certainties of “3” and “4” and, for the last, an additional 
question-mark.?7 

Against the background of these methodological premises, let me present 
the direct and indirect references to the borders of Aramaean territories west 
of the Euphrates. I will focus on Bit-Agüsi and Hamat/Luhuti, also considering 
Pattinu/Ungi, on the one hand because of the favorable situation with regard 
to the written sources and, on the other, because they have common borders. 
Rivers and mountains, as well as seas and lakes, are distinctive landmarks that 
serve as orientation guides on the ground as well as frames for mental maps, 
and in some cases they function as natural borders of geographical regions or 
political entities. Although rivers and mountain ranges are area items, their 
length dominates over their width, so that they show a prominent directional- 
ity. Their knowledge was essential for the planning and realization of military 
campaigns, which is why they are frequently mentioned in texts and used as 
references for the localization of cities and fortresses.?® 

Up to the Assyrian expansion in the Neo-Assyrian period, the Euphrates 
was the natural border between Assyria and the Levant. The name Eber-näri, 


27 ` Parpola - Porter 2001: Gazetteer, 3. The same scale was adopted by the author for RGTC 7 
and in the monograph Bagg 2011. 

28 For mountain routes in Assyrian royal inscriptions, see Ponchia 2004; 2006; for mountains 
in the Levant, see Bagg 2006. 
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meaning “Beyond the river,” namely “West of the Euphrates,” reflects this idea. 
We do not know the ancient names of all watercourses and lakes in the region 
under study, nor can we identify all six ancient hydronyms mentioned in the 
texts (Map 1.1). Three of them may be confidently identified: Arantu was the 
name of the Nahr al-‘Asi, the Orontes of the Classical sources and the main 
watercourse in the region;?? Sagurri is the Nahr as-Sājūr, a tributary of the 
Euphrates,?? and Saluara?! is most probably identical with the Karasu, which 
flowed into the lake of Antioch (Amik Gólü) before it was completely drained 
in the early 1970s. Moving from Hazazu/Tall ‘Azaz to Kunulua/Tall Tayinat dur- 
ing his 9th military campaign, Ashurnasirpal reports the crossing of the river 
Apré (Map 1.2),?? usually related to the Nahr al-Afrin.?? However, this identifi- 
cation is not quite compatible with the information given in the text. Hazazu 
and Kunulua are located on the same side of the Nahr al-‘Afrin, assuming that 
the identification of Hazazu with Tall ‘Azaz is correct, so that it is not necessary 
to cross the river to get from one point to the other. Either the Apré/Nahr 
al-Afrin was crossed twice and only one crossing was mentioned, or the Apré 
must be identified with another watercourse, perhaps the Kızıl Irk or the Nahr 
al-Fuwar?^ The remaining two hydronyms, Sangura?? and a fragmentary name 
([...]bames),36 are only mentioned in Ashurnasirpal's report about his oth 
campaign and will be discussed later. 

The orographic landscape is dominated by mountain ranges running main- 
ly from northeast to southwest or north to south (Map 1.3). The Nur Daglan, the 
Jabal al-Aqra‘, and the Jabal Qusair, as well as the Jabal az-Zawiya, belong to the 
first group. The second group includes the Jabal Ansariya and Jabal Wastani. 
We can confidently identify Hamānu,7 the Amanus of the Classical sources, 
with the Nur Dağları, Ba'ali-sapuna?? (probably identical with Sapuna)?? with 
the Jabal al-Aqra', and Sarbüa,*? most probably with the Jabal Saih Sabbü in the 
southern part of the Jabal az-Zawiya, which for its part is a plausible candidate 


29  RGTC 7h, 289-290. 

30 RGTC 7/1, 291-292. 

31 RGTC 7/1, 292. 

32 RIMA 3, 101.1, iii, 71-73; 101.1, 46-48. 
33 RGTC 7/1, 289. 

34 Braidwood 1937: 18, map vri. 
35  RGTC 7/1, 292-293. 

36 RGTC7lı, 303. 

37  RGTC 7/1, 85-87. 

38 RGTC7/1,41. 

39 RGTC 7/, 225. 

40  RGTC 7/1, 214. 
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for Hasu[...]*' (possibly identical with Hasuatti).^? Five further oronyms, most 
probably mountain peaks, also mentioned only by Ashurnasirpal 11 in relation 
to his gth campaign, are found west of the Orontes in the Jabal Qusair and 
the northern Jabal Ansariya: Ia’aturi,*? Iaraqu,*^ Qalpani,*> Saratini,^9 and a 
further fragmentary name ([...]ku.)*” It is not clear whether Turinaqadina in 
Hamat was a mountain or a district.*® 

Analyzing the information from Neo-Assyrian and Aramaean sources, it is 
possible to assign city names to each of the three kingdoms of Ungi, Bit-Agüsi, 
and Hamat, thus building clusters of toponyms related to localizations with 
various degrees of certainty (Map 1.4).9 In the case of Bit-Agusi, we have 26 cit- 
ies, 12 of which can be localized (46%),5° and a further location (Til-türi) that 
may belong either to Bīt-Agūsi or Bīt-Adini.! From the 27 cities attested for 
Ungi/Pattinu, 9 can be located (3396) and one other (Qarné) may correspond 


41  RGTC 7/1, 92-93. 

42 RGTC ah, 93. 

43 RGTC 7/1, 1203121. 

44 RGTC 7/1, 125. 

45  RGTC 7/1,193. 

46  RGTC 7h, 214. 

47 RGTC 7/1, 281. 

48 RGTC 7h, 264. 

49 This study is based on the corresponding entries in RGTC 7/1 as well as on the register 
of toponyms organized by political units in Bagg 2011: 309-322, especially 4.1-4.3 on pp. 
313-316. The cities in Ungi, Bit-Agüsi, and Hamat are listed in nn. 51-53 below. For the 
individual toponyms see RGTC 7/1, s.v.; proposed identifications with their degree of cer- 
tainty are indicated in round brackets, with additional information in square brackets. 

50 Taking into account the additional seven place names that are only attested only in Sfire 1 
A, 34-35 (see following footnote), four of which can be roughly located, the total number 
of cities is 33 with 16 places on the map (48%). 

51 Cities in Bīt-Agūsi/lahānu according to RG TC 7/1, 44-45, and Bagg 2011: 313-314 (the Ara- 
maic names correspond to the list of cities in Sfire 1 A, 34-35): Apparazu (Tatmaras, 4), 
Ari[...] (= Arina?, Aribua?), Arné (Aram. n^, Tall ‘Aran, 3), Arpadda (Tall Rif‘at, 3), Dina- 
nu (Tall Abū Danna, 3), Halman/Halab (Aleppo, 1) with the cities Gallabu, Halliniš, Tesibu 
and [...]abu, Hama[...], Haurani (Haqqae, 4), Hazazu [in the 8th century] (Aram. hzz, Tall 
‘Azaz, 2), Ka[...], Kap[...], Maru (Tibil, 4), Musina-aplu-iddina, Nahlasi [after 807/806], 
Nirabu (Tall Nairab, 2), Saruna (Aram. srn, Tall Suran, 3), Tu'immu (Aram. twm, Tawwami, 
3), Tuka (Toqat, 3), Tab-sil-[...], [...]-agdā, [...]ta[...], and "r"[...] 1. Perhaps in Bīt-Agūsi or 
in Bit-Adini: Til-türi (Tall Türin, 4). Further cities in Bit-Agüsi according to Sfire I A, 34-35: 
mdr’ (nA Mudru?, ‘Ain Dara 3), mrb’, mzh (Mezan or Tall Mizän, 4), nblh (Tall Nubbul, 4), 
byt’l (Tall Bēt-lāhā, 4), [...],'dm (Tall Dam, 4). The localizations of the Aramaic toponyms, 
which are based on the resemblance with modern toponyms, are given after Lemaire — 
Durand 1984: 72-80. 
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to Ungi or to Bit-Agusi.?? The cities attested as belonging to Hamat are 39 
in number and it is possible to localize 24 of them (62%). A further city may be 
situated in Hamat or Bit-Agüsi (Hadatete), another in Hamat or Ungi (Dana), 
and a last in or near Hamat or Subat (Illabani).53 

Although the number of cities, towns, and villages in each territory was 
certainly greater,°* and although we can locate only part of the attested place 
names, a first look at the map reveals that the sample of cities and their agreed 
localizations show a coherent pattern. However, two locations call for our at- 
tention as they do not appear to match. The identification of Urime, a fortified 
city in Ungi, with Urum al-Sughra (or with Urum al-Kubra) some 20-25 km 
southwest of Aleppo locates the city too far to the east. Furthermore, Shalma- 
neser approached Urime after moving on from Hazazu (Tall ‘Azaz) in probably 
one day, so that the city is more likely to be sought no more than 25 km south of 
Hazazu*5 The other case is the city of dm in Bit-Agüsi, mentioned in the Sfire 
treaties?9 and equated cum grano salis with Tall Dam, apparently on the basis 
of a resemblance between the names.*? A location so far to the south would 


52 Cities in Ungi/Pattinu according to RGTC 7/1, 188—189, and Bagg 201: 314-315: Alimuš/ 
Alisir, Anlama[...], Arda, Aribua (Gišr as-Sugur, 3), Butāmu (Bdama, 4), Hatatirra, Hazazu 
[in the gth cent.] (Tall 'Azāz, 2), Hurmu (Harim, 3), Huzarra (Hazreh el-‘Atiqah, 4), Irgillu, 
Kullania (Tall Tayinat, 1), Kulmadara, Lapsitania, Mudru (Aram. mdr?), Murüa, Nulia, 
Ta[...], Taiä, Ta’e, Tarmanazi (Turmänin, 4), Tiris([...]), Unnigā (Tall Judaida, 3), Ur[...], 
Urime (not Urum al-Sughra), Urrus, [...]ri(-)[...], ""[...] 5. Probably in Unqi or Bīt-Agūsi: 
Qarné. 

53 Cities in Hamat according to RGTC 7/1, 87-91, and Bagg 2011: 315-316: Ada, Ahtä (Ra's 
al-Basit, 3), Ara, Arganá, Argā (Tall Argā, 3), Ašķani (Hàn Saibün, 3), Aštammaku (Tall 
Mastüma, 2), Atinnu, Bumame (Tall Mamo, 4), Dilziau/Gilziau, El[...], Ellisu (Tall al- 
Hana, 3), Ellitarbi (al-Atarib, 3), Gubla (Jabla, 1), Hamat (Hamah, 1), Hatarikka (Tall Afis, 
3), Immiu (Amyün, 3), Iatabi, Kar-Adad (Kafar Haddad, 3), Kašpūna (Kūsbā, 3), Mansuate 
(Masyaf, 3), Ma'arabá, Ni'u (Qal'at al-Mudiq, 3), Nuqudina (Tall al-Karh, 4), Parga, Qar- 
garu (Tall Qargür, 3), Qidisi (Tall an-Nabi-mind, 1), Rablē (Ribla, 1), Ri'si-süri, Si'annu (Tall 
Siyanu, 3), Simirra (Tall Kazil, 2), Turanu, Usnü (Tall Dārūg, 3), Zimarļ...|, Zitänu (Zaitan, 
3), uru[...] 2, KURua (?). Luhuti was located in the northern part of Hamat. Probably 
in Hamat: Qinasrina (Qinnasrin, 3) and Tabna[...]. In Hamat or Bit-Agüsi: Hadatete. In 
Hamat or Ungi: Dana (ad-Dänä, 3). Near Hamat or Subat: Illabani. 

54  Shalmaneser 111 boasts of having destroyed Arné, the capital of Bit-Agüsi, before 849, "to- 
gether with 100 cities in its environs" (RIMA 3 102.6 ii 58-59; 102.8 315. 102.10 ii 49—50; 102.14 
86; 102.16 69’—70’). In Hamat he conquered the royal city of Aštammaku “together with 89 
(other) cities" (RIMA 3 102.6 iii 1-2; 102.10 ii 56-57; 102.14 88; 102.16 75'—76'); other sources 
mention for the same event 99 (RIMA 2102.8 37’) and 86 (RIMA 3102.82) cities. Forastudy 
of the way in which cities in the Levant are mentioned in Neo-Assyrian sources, see Bagg 
2011: 86-100. 

55 RGTC 7h, 268-269. 

56 Sfīrer A, 35. 

57 Lemaire - Durand 1984: 80. 
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mean that, at the end of the gth century, most of northern Hamat, namely 
Luhuti, belonged to Bit-Agusi. 

Another interesting remark concerns cities that we cannot assign with cer- 
tainty to one country. Til-tūri may have been a city in Bīt-Agūsi or Bit-Adini,5? 
and Dana in Ungi or Hamat.’? Both cities were probably located in a border 
region, and the proposed candidates Tall Turin and ad-Dana at least fulfil that 
condition. In two similar cases the exact location of the cities is unknown. P 
Some cities are attested as belonging to various countries at different times, a 
clear indication of a border alteration. The city of Hazazu, identified with Tall 
‘Azaz and about 15 km northwest of Tall Rif‘at/Arpadda, lay, in the gth century, 
within the territory of Unqi. Ashurnasirpal 11 received gifts there (between 875 
and 867),® and the city was conquered by Shalmaneser 111 in 858, his first reg- 
nal vear pi Somewhat more than a hundred years later, Hazazu is mentioned 
among the cities of Bīt-Agūsi in a text dating from Tiglath-pileser 111’s reign, 
where place names were listed arranged by country.$? The displacement of the 
boundary indicates that Bit-Agusi gained territory at the expense of Ungi, a 
process that probably already took place at the end of the gth century and will 
be discussed later. 

Two other cases of cities that probably changed sides are only speculative.** 
In the same list of cities in Bit-Agüsi referred to above, a fragmentary name 
Ari[...] is mentioned following Hazazu.® In his editio princeps, Paul Rost re- 
stored it as Ari[bua],96 a proposal of enormous consequences that is often 
taken as fact.” As in the first half of the oth century Aribua was located at 
the southeastern border of Ungi (see below), the assumed shift to Bit-Agusi 
in the middle of the 8th century would imply a great expansion to the south, 
including territories in Unqi and northern Hamat. To the contrary, E. Lipinski 
suggests restoring Ari[na], which he identifies with modern Erin, about 20 km 


58 | RGTC 7h, 257. 

59  RGTC 7h,58. 

60  Hadatete in Hamat or Bīt-Agūsi (RGTC 7/1, 82) and Qarné in Unqi or Bit-Agüsi (RG TC 7/1, 
193). 

61 RIMA 2 1024 iii 71. 

62 RIMA 3102.2 ii 11; 102.3 92; 102 67 (epigraph on a bronze band from Balawat/Imgur-Enlil). 

63 RINAP 1 Tigl 43 i 25 - ii 7; the preserved names of the cities in Bit-Agüsi are Haurani, 
Hazazu, Ari[...], Nirabu, Ka[...], Tukā, Hama[...], Saruna, Sinanu, and Kaprabi. 

64 A further case concerns the city of Nappigi; see below. 

65 RINAP1Tigl 43 ii 2; RGTC 7/1, 21-22. 

66 | Rost 1893: 85, 27. 

67 . Parpola 1970: 29 s.v. Aribua; Sader 1987: 217; Liverani 1992: 76, n. 366; Ikeda 2003: 96*. Tad- 
mor 1994: 147 ad line 2, RIA 5, 239 s.v. Jahan (J.D. Hawkins) and RINAP 1106 ad Tigl 43 ii 2 
are more cautious. 
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southwest of Tall Rif‘at/Arpadda, in the central territory of Bit-Agüsi.68 This 
likewise speculative proposal shows on the one hand that quite different sce- 
narios are possible, and on the other how dangerous it may be to draw conclu- 
sions from a proposed restoration of a place name when it is taken as a certain 
attestation. 

Another problematic case is that of Mudru[(...)],9? listed among the cities 
of Ungi in the same text. It is unclear if the name is complete or fragmen- 
tary.’° Mudru[(...)] in Ungi has been related, although with reservations, to 
mdr," named in one of the Sfire stelae among those cities of Bit-Agusi that 
are accursed and never to be mentioned again, along with Arpadda, in case of 
betrayal of the agreement.” The proposed identification with ‘Ain Dara on the 
left bank of the Nahr al-‘Afrin® fits a border location. However, the equation 
Mudru[(...)]/mdr’ would signify that the city belonged to Bit-Agüsi/Arpadda in 
the middle of the 8th century,“ and some 15 years later to Ungi.”* This would, 
in turn, show that Unqi expanded to the East at the expense of Bit-Agusi in the 
middle of the 8th century, a contradiction of the most widely accepted recon- 
struction of the facts. Even more speculative is the equation of Mudru[(...) | 
and mdr? with Müru,?6 a city in Bit-Agüsi conquered by Shalmaneser 111, who 
turned it into an Assyrian stronghold (see below).”” On the one hand, another 
city in Bit-Agüsi mentioned in Tiglath-pileser 111’s list, Murüa, is a potential 
candidate to be equated with Muru.” On the other, no strata from the time of 
Shalmaneser 111 (middle of the gth century) were found in ‘Ain Dāra.”9 


68 Lipiński 2000: 210; the alternative restoration was already proposed by Lemaire — Durand 
1984: 77, and also Ponchia 1991: 95, n. 15, looks at the reading "™a-ri-[bu-a? | critically. 

69  RGTC 7/1, 175. 

70  RINAP ıTigl 43 ii 8-15; the preserved names of the cities in Ungi are Ta[...], Hurmu, An- 
lama[...], Urrus, Ur[...], Ardä, Mudru[(...) ], Murüa, Tiris[(...]), and Lapsitania. 

71 Lemaire - Durand 1984: 73; Lipiński 2000: 202. 

72  Sfire1 A, 34-35. 

73  Farzat 1972: 124, n. 44. 

74 The Sfire inscriptions can be dated to the middle of the 8th century, since one of the par- 
ties of the treaty, Matī-il of Arpadda, is the same king who was subjected to a treaty by 
Aššur-nārārī V (SAA 2 2) at the beginning of his reign; for the dating of the Assyrian treaty 
see SAA 2 xxvii-xxviii. 

75 | RINAP 1Tigl 43 ii 13. 

76 Lipiński 2000: 202. 

77  RGTC 7ly 177. 

78 | RINAP 1Tigl 43 ii 14; RGTC 7/1, 177-178. 

79 The earliest levels are one hundred years younger, Abou Assaf 1997: 34. The equation 
Mudru[ (...)]/mdr*/Mūru would imply that the city belonged in the middle of the oth cen- 
tury (Mūru) and up to a century later (mdr?) to Bit-Agüsi, changing to Ungi some years 
later, at the time of Tiglath-pileser 111 (Mudru[(...)]). 
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Only two Neo-Assyrian inscribed stelae are known mentioning the estab- 
lishment of a boundary and marking it on the spot. Both of them date from the 
reign of Adad-narari 111 (809—782). The Antakya Stela concerns the border be- 
tween Hamat and Arpadda,®° and the Pazarcık Stela that between Kummuhu 
and Gurgum (Sos LB) On the reverse of the Pazarcık Stela is a text of Shalma- 
neser IV from 773 confirming a border of Kummuhu.®? The Antakya Stela 
was found near the Orontes, halfway between Antakya and Saramandası; the 
Pazarcik Stele at the village of Kizkapanli, near Maras in the area of Pazarcik. 
The sites where the boundary stones were originally erected are unknown but, 
simply due to the weight of the monuments, it seems reasonable that they 
were located not far from the place where they were found.®? The front of 
the Antakya Stela shows two figures standing on either side of a vertical ob- 
ject, probably the boundary stone.®* The figures portrayed are most probably 
identified with Adad-nārārī 111 and the commander-in-chief, Šamšī-ilu. They 
are mentioned in the inscription to have jointly established the boundary. In 
both monuments the boundary as well as the boundary stone are referred to as 
tahumu.5 In the Antakya Stela, the term misru is used as well, with the mean- 
ing border or boundary.®® 

The Antakya Stela records the drawing of a boundary along the Orontes by 
Adad-nārārī 111 and Šamšī-ilu, his commander-in-chief, who probably stood 
in for the king. The boundary was established between Zakkur of Hamat and 
Ataršumki of Arpadda, most probably in 7968” in connection with Adad-nārārī 
ıır's fifth campaign to the west. According to the stela, the city of Nablasi 
including its fields, gardens, and settlements, was given to Ataršumki and his 
descendants. The problematic lines 7-8 can be translated as “they divided the 


80 RIMA 3104.2; Donbaz 1990. 

81 RIMA 3 104.3; Donbaz 1990; Timm 1993. 

82 RIMA 3 105.1; Donbaz 1990; Timm 1993; Zaccagnini 1993. 

83 So Donbaz 1990: 5, n. 5, referring to the Antakya Stela. The dimensions of the Antakya 
Stela are 127 x 52 x 31cm and that of the Pazarcik Stela 140 x 44 x 16.5 cm. 

84 See photos in Donbaz 1990: 11-13, figs. 3-5; and Hawkins 1995: plate vib. The front of the 
Pazarcik Stela shows a crescent, the symbol of the moon-god Sin, on top of a stack, per- 
haps a stylized depiction of the boundary stone; see photo in Donbaz 1990: 15-16, figs. 7-8, 
and Hawkins 1995: plate v1a. 

85 RIMA 3 104.2 4; 104.3 1, 16; 105.1 11. In the Antakya Stela, also the term nari is used for the 
monument, RIMA 3 102.2 18. 

86 RIMA 3104.2 8 (border zone or boundary), n (border). 

87 Bagg 2011: 210 with n. 98; Wazana 1996: 56. 

88 This military campaign was probably triggered by the events recorded in the Zakkur Stela 
(KAI 202), where Zakkur describes how he was attacked in his capital Hatarikka by a co- 
alition headed by Bar Hadad of Damascus; see Bagg 2011: 207-209. For Adad-nērārī (ue 
campaigns see Weippert 1992, and the overview in Bagg 201: 421. 
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Orontes between them equally. This is the boundary.” This is interpreted in the 
sense of a water division agreement, as is commonly accepted.5? However, as 
has been convincingly argued by Nili Wazana following an alternative syntacti- 
cal analysis of the whole passage (lines 4-ua) proposed by Elnathan Weissert, 
the text refers not necessarily to the division of the water of the Orontes, but 
rather to the setting of the river as boundary.?? 

A first important point is that the setting of the boundary does not include 
all of the Orontes River, but only the northern stretch of its lower course, at 
most up to the beginning of the marshes of al-Ghäb.?! The central question is 
how could the lower course of the Orontes, which flows through the central 
territory of Ungi, be a boundary between Bīt-Agūsi and Hamat? Considering 
the political geography in 738, at the time of Tiglath-pileser's annexations and 
also before 796, when the stela was erected, the answer is first that the terri- 
tory of Ungi must have been seriously reduced, probably to the region around 
its capital Kunulua/Tall Tayinat, to the benefit of Bit-Agüsi. Second, this king- 
dom must have also gained control over the northern part of Hamat, the region 
called Luhuti.?? Concerning the course of the boundary, we can only speculate, 
as we know neither the original site of the stela nor the location of Nahlasi. 
However, it is clear that the city was located in a border region between Hamat 
and Bit-Agusi, that Zakkur resigned his claim to control the city in favor of 
Atarsumki, and that Nahlasi must have been situated not far from the site of 
the stela. Y. Ikeda locates Nablasi in the fertile region of Idlib and identifies it 
with Nahliye, 3 km northwest of Riha.?? The location?^ corresponds with an 


89 RIMA 3102.4 7-8; Kuan 1995: 77—78, and further references in Wazana 1996: 56, n. 6. 

go A Wazana 1996, especially the translation of the passage on p. 65. The central point is the 
interpretation of the expression usamsilüma izūzū (“they divided equally") as related to 
the boundary (tahümu) and not to the river. 

91 Fora map of this region see Mazzoni 2001: 107; for surveys and detailed maps of the lower 
Orontes in the 'Amuq Plain, see Braidwood 1937 and Yener 2005. 

92 Nothing compels us to interpret the setting of the boundary as a partition of the terri- 
tory of Ungi between Hamat and Bit-Agüsi, as Weippert (1992: 58-59) proposes, see Bagg 
2011: 210, n. 99. The assumption that at the time when the stela was erected, Ungi did not 
exist anymore (Weippert 1992: 58-59, n. 97) is untenable, as the country is mentioned in 
Tiglath-pileser's inscriptions, RGTC 7/1, 267 (also Pattinu is mentioned once, nc TC 7/1, 188 
and RINAP 1Tigl 35 iis’). 

93 Ikeda 2003: 94*; alternatively, he proposes a connection with Nahle, 5 km south of Riha, 
Ikeda 2003: 99*, n. 29. Nahlasi lies in the northern part of Hamat called Luhuti, which 
has been identified with Late Bronze Age Nuķašše; see RGTC 7/1, 159 and Hawkins 1995: 
96. According to a suggestion by Sh. Yamada quoted by Ikeda 2003: 99*, n. 29, the name 
Nahlasi may be derived from Nuhasse, which seems less plausible. 

94 Ikeda’s identifications are based on the resemblance of the names; Nahliye and Nahle are 
villages registered in Dussaud 1927: map X, A2. 
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original placement of the stela in the environs of Jisr a$-Sughür, as proposed 
by J.D. Hawkins.?5 In any case, the boundary did not last for long, as in Tiglath- 
pileser’s inscriptions the cities in northern Hamat are counted among the cit- 
ies of Hamat and not of Bit-Agüsi.?6 Furthermore, Bit-Agüsi was annexed in 
740 and became the Assyrian province Arpadda, while the northern part of 
Hamat, the former Luhuti, was annexed in 738 as the province Hatarikka. What 
was left of Unqi was annexed in the same year and the new province was called 
Kullania.9” 

Before the region was annexed by Tiglath-pileser, two outposts had been 
established in North Syria by Ashurnasirpal 11 and Shalmaneser 111: Aribua in 
Ungi and Mūru in Bit-Agüsi.?® Both were fortified cities (al dannüti) in the ter- 
ritory of Assyrian vassals,?? converted into a support point most probably for 
military purposes. As they were most likely located in a border region, they are 
indicators of extreme points along a border. The information concerning Mūru 
is very scarce. On the return march from Que in 833, Shalmaneser says he took 
over the city for himself, strengthened its gateways, and built a palace with- 
in.100 Mūru must have been located at the northern border of Bīt-Agūsi, prob- 
ably near the border to Unqi.!?! E. Forrer's location north of the Jabbül-Lake is 
too far to the south.!°? As the Assyrian army came from the lowlands of Cilicia 
and the Euphrates had to be crossed most probably opposite Til-Barsip, Mūru 
ought to be sought in the area of Hazazu/Tall ‘Azaz. A large mound near the 
village of Tibil may be a plausible candidate, 7.5 km northeast of Tall 'Azaz.10? 

The other outpost in the region was Aribua in the territory of Ungi. Start- 
ing from Kunulua/Tall Tayinat during his gth military campaign, Ashurnasirpal 
reached Aribua in three and a half days (Map 1.2).'%% On the first day he crossed 
the Orontes and spent the night there. On the second day he marched between 
Mounts laragu and Iabturu, crossed Mount [...]ku, and pitched camp by the 


95 Hawkins (1995: 96) proposes that the stela was carried down the Orontes from its original 
emplacement in the south near Jisr a$-Sughür. 

96 See for instance RINAP 1 Tigl 13 4-11; Tig] 43 ii 16-24. 

97 For the provinces created in northern Syria by Tiglath-pileser 111, see Bagg 2011: 213-217 
with map 4.24, Kessler 1975; Naaman 2007: 42-53. 

98 Bagg 2011: 173-174. 

99  Ungi paid tribute for the first time in the course of Ashurnasirpal’s gth campaign (be- 
tween 875 and 867), and Bit-Agüsi since Shalmaneser’s first campaign to the West in 858 
(Iabànu already since Ashurnasirpal's gth campaign); see Bagg 2011: 418. 

100 RIMA 3 102.14 130. 

101 RGTC 7/1, 177. 

102  Forrer 1920: 26. 

103  Astour 1995: 6. For another proposal, see Dušek in this volume. 

104 RIMA 21014 iii 78b-84a. 
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river Sangura. On the third day the army marched between Mounts Saratini 
and Qalpani and made a stop at a watercourse or lake whose name is broken 
([...]bames). On the next day Ashurnasirpal arrived in Aribua, took the forti- 
fied city for himself, settled Assyrians therein, and from there plundered the 
land Luhuti.!® From Aribua Ashurnasirpal marched to the Mediterranean, 
probably crossing the Jabal Ansariya, and reached the sea near Latakya.!%6 

In spite of his detailed itinerary we have no fixed points for the location 
of Aribua, as the mountains and watercourses mentioned cannot be identi- 
fied with certainty. Since the itinerary continued on the left bank of the river 
after crossing the Orontes, the oronyms mentioned must be understood as 
mountain peaks in the Jabal Qusair and Jabal al-Agra', the last two (Saratini, 
Qalpani) perhaps in the northern ranges of the Jabal Ansariya.!°’ The only 
important western tributary of the Orontes is the Nahr al-Abyad, which flows 
into the Orontes some 5 km north of Der aš-Šughūr. Furthermore, we know 
that Aribua was probably located at the southeastern border of Ungi!? and 
that Luhuti could be reached easily from there. The proposed location near Jisr 
aš-Šughūr matches with the data from Ashurnasirpal's account and is plau- 
sible for various reasons.!°9 First, the Orontes can easily be forded there, which 
was necessary to reach Luhuti, while south of Jisr aš-Šughūr the marshes of 
al-Ghab begin. Second, the site communicates well with the Mediterranean 
through the Bdama pass on the Jabal Ansariya and the Nahr al-Kabir valley 
down to Latakya. Third, Jisr aš-Šughūr lies 42 km south of Tall Tayinat and 
5 km south of the Nahr al-Abyad, which is compatible with Ashurnasirpal's 
itinerary. If we identify the [...|bames (half a stage from Aribua) with the Nahr 
al-Abyad,!!! the 37 km from Tall Tayinat could easily have been done in three 
days (some 12 km per day). More southerly localizations near Rube'a!? (75 km 


105  Cifola 1997-1998; Dion 2000. 

106  Liverani1992: 77 and Na'aman 2002: 294; for alternative, less probable routes, see Naaman 
2002: 293-294. 

107 See RGTC 7/15.v. laragu, Iabturu, [...]ku, Saratini, and Qalpani. 

108 That Aribua was located at the southern border of Unqi - more precisely at the south- 
eastern border, as the itinerary follows the Orontes and not the Mediterranean coast - is 
evident from the itinerary; Na'aman (2002) came to the same "conclusion," adding noth- 
ing new to the subject. 

109 Theapproximatelocationhasalready been proposed by Elliger1959:74;seealso RG TC 7/1,22. 

110 Liverani 1992: 76—77. 

111 Theskm to Jisr aš-Šughūr match with the distance covered by the Assyrian army on the 
fourth day, roughly half a day's march. As an alternative to the phonetic reading [...]-ba- 
meš, a logographic reading [A.AB].BA.MES, tämäte, namely “the lakes,” cannot be discard- 
ed. However, the ar-Rüj in the Orontes valley, some 15 km east of Jisr aš-Šughūr, can hardly 
be meant, as these marshes are located east of the Orontes and no further crossing of that 
river is mentioned in Ashurnasirpal's report; see RGTC 7/1, 303. 

112 Lewy1952: 402; Dussaud 1927: map X, Ag. 
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from Tall Tayinat) or Rab'u!? (125 km)!'^ are less plausible, as they would have 
demanded daily stretches of 21 and 36 km respectively.!5 Furthermore, Rubé‘a 
is located on the same bank as Kunulua so that a crossing of the Orontes would 
have been unnecessary. 

A further identification was proposed by N. Na'aman,!6 who argued that 
Sfire must have been an Assyrian outpost, as the stelae with the treaty (or 
treaties)” between Matī-il of Arpad and br-g’yh of ktk were erected there (as- 
suming that ktk was an Assyrian territory). As Aribua is one of the two outposts 
mentioned in the Assyrian sources, he equates it with Sfire. Na'aman's proposal 
to identify Aribua with Sfire is based on a misleading argumentation and must 
also be rejected for the following reasons.!? First, a location so far to the east 
contradicts what we know about the extension of Unqi. Second, the identifi- 
cation is not compatible with Ashurnasirpal's itinerary, as nothing points to a 
change of direction towards the east;!? furthermore, Sfire lies 87 km away from 
Tall Tayinat, requiring a daily forced march of 24 km (for three and a half days) 
to reach it from there, nearly the maximum distance an army could traverse at 
that time.!2° However, the border character of Sfire must be stressed, as it was 
located in the border region between Bit-Agüsi/Arpadda and the territory that 
at the time of Tiglath-pileser 111, and not much later than the date attributed 
to the Sfire treaty, belonged to Hamat.!?! 

Nappigi, another city in a border region, is mentioned in a badly broken 
passage of Tiglath-pileser's stela from Iran: “[the entire] land of Bit-Agusi [...], 
the entire land Pattinu, from the city [...to] Nappigi, which is on the bank of 
the Euphrates."22 Nappigi (modern Mambij) can hardly refer to the eastern 


113  RÍA1, 144 s.v. Aribua. 

114 Both figures are air-line distances. 

115 See the literature on the proposed localizations in RGTC 7/1, 22. 

116 Naaman 2003. 

117 Stelaer andīī referclearlyto atreaty between Mati-il of Arpaddaand br-g’yh of ktk;Stela 111 
is connected with the other two, although the names of the parties and their territories 
are largely broken and the text shows some differences; see RIA 12, 342 s.v. Sefire. 

118 The ancient name of Sfire is unknown; Lipiński (2000: 204-207) proposes to identify Sfīre 
with mrbh in Sfire 1 A, 34. 

119 Thecrossing of the Orontes indicates clearly that the army took a southern direction. A 
change of direction to the east would have required a further crossing of the Orontes, 
which is not mentioned in the text. Furthermore, a direct route from Kunulua to Aribua/ 
Sfire would not have required crossing the Orontes at all. 

120 In contrast with Na'aman's statement (Na'aman 2003: 42), the identification of Aribua 
with Sfire contradicts all available evidence. 

121 Furthermore, Sfire may have been a border town between Arpadda and ktk, as F.M. Fales 
suggested (RIA 12, 344). 

122 RINAP 1 Tigl 35 4—6. Na'aman's reconstruction, “the entire land Pattinu, from An[a- 
Aššur-utēr-asbat (...)], Nappigi" (Naaman 2007: 50), does not make sense. Ana-Aššur-utēr- 
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border of Pattinu here, but must rather be understood as the eastern border 
of the region comprising Pattinu and Bit-Agusi. Nappigi was a city in Bit-Adini 
conquered by Shalmaneser III in 856, who renamed it Līt-Aššur,!?3 although 
the new name did not last long. In later texts, the city is attested with its old 
name," in all likelihood an indication that the border city Nappigi/Līt-Aššur 
was lost again some years later and, at the time of Tiglath-pileser's annexation 
in 740, belonged to Bit-Agusi. 

A further border city shall be mentioned for the sake of completeness. As in 
the case of Nahlasi, attested in the Antakya Stela, a border city is mentioned 
in the Sfire Stela 111, namely tl’ym.!25 This city and its environs belonged in the 
past to br-g’yh of ktk, fell later to Bit-Agusi/ Arpad, and was restored to its previ- 
ous master by a clause in the treaty. Leaving aside the identification of ktk, we 
are dealing again with a city in a border region, in this case between Bit-Agusi 
and ktk, near enough to the border of Bit-Agüsi to be claimed by this coun- 
try. tym has been related with Talhayum from the Mari texts, a city between 
Gargamis and Emar on the west bank of the Euphrates,!?% but the phonetic 
equivalence is problematic.!27 

Summing up, for the period between the beginning of the oth to the middle 
of the 8th centuries B.C.E., the written sources show that the borders between 
the Aramaean territories in Northern Syria were not rigid, but changed during 
the time and were the subject of disputes that required arbitration by the As- 
syrian superpower. The borders themselves appear to us in a diffuse manner. 
Yet it is possible to define at least some parts of them more precisely, if the 
sources are carefully analyzed, leaving aside dubious assumptions, restorations, 
or identifications. In 740 and 738, Tiglath-pileser annexed the former territo- 
ries of Bit-Agüsi, Ungi/Pattinu, and northern Hamat into the Assyrian Empire, 
establishing the provinces of Arpadda, Kullania, Simirra, and Hatarikka and 
bringing a violent end to their border disputes. 


asbat is the new name given by Shalmaneser 111 to Pitru, the modern Tall Aušerīya on the 
Nahr as-Sajür, only some 25 km northeast of Nappigi/Mambij. Furthermore, the poorly 
preserved signs from the broken city name (only the determinative and the lower part of 
a vertical wedge; Tadmor 1994: plate xxxvii) do not allow any amendment. 

123 RIMA 3102.2 ii 33-35. 

124 RGTC 7/1, 181-182 s. v. Nappigi 1. 

125 Sfire III, 23-27. 

126 First proposed by Noth 1961: 155-156, discussed by Lemaire — Durand 1984: 68-72, and fol- 
lowed by F.M. Fales (RIA 12: 343). 

127 Lemaire — Durand 1984: 66-68; Lipiński 2000: 223-224. Moreover, the identification of 
tl'ym with Talhayum is not mentioned in the corresponding article in RIA 13: 420—421 by 
C. Michel. 
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MAP 1.1 Watercourses in the region under study, based on Bagg 2011 (map 3.1). 
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MAP 1.2 Ashurnasirpal's ninth campaign and the location of Aribua, based on Bagg 2011 
(maps 34 and 4.1). 
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MAP 1.3 Mountains in the region under study, based on Bagg 2011 (map 3.1). 
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MAP 1.4 Place names in the region under study, based on Bagg 2011 (map 11a). 
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CHAPTER 2 


A People without Borders? Tracing the Shifting 
Identities and Territorialities of the Ahlameans 


Alexander Johannes Edmonds 


1 Introduction* 


The term ahlamü, conventionally anglicized as “Ahlamean”! and usually trans- 
lated as “nomad, barbarian” or the like, possesses a fascinating history. Attested 
at least from the Old Babylonian period onwards, it continued to be used as 
late as the Achaemenid period, a span of more than a millennium. This pa- 
per seeks to explore this phenomenon in more detail, concentrating upon ref- 
erences to Ahlameans from the end of the Middle Assyrian period and the 
Neo-Assyrian period. As the major sources? for the Ahlameans have been re- 
peatedly collected,’ this work will instead examine issues thematically against 
a broader chronological backdrop. 

Firstly, what the present author terms the "Ahlamean question" is examined, 
and a general chronology of the phenomenon of Ahlameans is presented. The 
narrative this provides is then examined, and a methodology briefly outlined. 
The remainder of this paper then explores themes from this perspective with 
the aim of eliciting new information on the Ahlameans. These threads are then 


The article presented here is the product of research supplemental to the present author's 

doctoral thesis and carried out under the auspices of the subproject Bo7 "Eine Jagd nach 

Rohstoffen? Die Expansion der mesopotamischen Staaten in die Gebirgslánder des Nordens" 

within the Sonderforschungsbereich 1070 "RessourcenKulturen" of the University of Tübin- 

gen. I am particularly thankful for the fruitful past discussions that I have had with Andreas 

Fuchs and Stefan Jakob regarding this topic. 

1 Or alternatively "Ahlamite” Here, "Ahlamean(s)" will be used to refer to the group, while 
ahlamá will be used to refer to the term in Akkadian. 

2 This paper follows Assyriological conventions regarding textual references, most prominent- 
ly those of RIMA (e.g., A.0.101.1 i 1) and RINAP (e.g., Sennacherib 1 i 1) for royal inscriptions, 
and the State Archives of Assyria (e.g., SAA 111. 1) publications for letters. Unless otherwise 
stated, the present author has adopted the translations presented in the respective publica- 
tions for the sake of convenience and brevity. 

3 See, most recently, Herles 2007, albeit with some omissions; cf. the additions of Streck (2014). 

In addition, the fundamental analysis of sources by Kupper (1957: 108-111) remains highly 

readable, especially in comparison to Heltzer (1981), while summaries by Brinkman (1968: 

277, n. 1799) and Fales (2002:182 with footnotes) are also still of great use. 
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finally brought together in a discussion of the relief of Tiglath-pileser 111 at 
Mila Mergi, an exciting, if somewhat overlooked, source of further information. 


2 The "Ahlamean Question" 


Since its inception, what might be termed the "Ahlamean question" has been 
part of a larger narrative within Ancient Near Eastern History on the genesis 
of the Aramaeans.* Indeed, the history of the Ahlameans is conventionally 
depicted as the prehistory of the Aramaeans,5 whose influx into the Fertile 
Crescent is considered to be a crucial period in the history of the Near East. 
When the attestations of ahlamü are examined by themselves, the history of 
the term, here divided by the present author into four main phases, might be 
summarized thus: 


In the first phase, spanning from roughly the 18th to the end of the 14th 
century B.C.E., early references to Ahlameans might be encountered. In 
this period, the term ahlamá is generally viewed as signifying something 
between an ethnicity and a profession (i.e., nomad). 

In the second phase, encompassing the 13th and 12th centuries B.C.E., 
groups of "Aramaean Ahlameans" dramatically swept through Upper 
Mesopotamia, agitating various Assyrian rulers and heralding the end of 
the Middle Assyrian state. In this period, the term ahlamü is generally 
considered to have described a belligerent nomad.® 

In the third phase, once the curtain lifts once more after the “dark 
age" of the nth century, the "Aramaeans" proper were well established 
in Upper Mesopotamia, having occupied many once Assyrian cities and 


A Ee, “De nouveau, nous voyons les vagues se raccrocher, se souder les unes aux autres. Des 
Amorrhéens, on glisse insensiblement, mais sans interruption, aux Araméens, en passant par 
les Sutéens et les Ahlamü” (Kupper 1959: 123). 

5 "The Aramaeans' pre-history is virtually that of their forerunners, viz. the West Semitic semi- 
nomads (Ahlamá, Sutá) who generally were ethno-linguistically undifferentiated" (Zadok 
1991: 104). 

6 On this period and the role of the Ahlameans, see, recently, Fales 2011b: 22-23: “As for the 
people designated by the socionym/ethnonym Ahlamü, not only the royal inscriptions of 
Shalmaneser I naming them as allies of the rebellious WasaSatta and of the Hittites, but also 
the letter KBo 110+ and a number of Emar texts mentioning their presence on the Euphrates 
riverbank characterize their role as essentially antagonistic to Assyrian power in the Hani- 
galbat area.’ It should be noted in passing that, within the Middle Assyrian textual corpus, 
Ahlameans only appear within royal inscriptions, while Suteans may be found within episto- 
lary sources (Zadok 1985c: 59-61). 
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formed modest polities. The designation ahlamá continues to sporadi- 
cally appear in Neo-Assyrian royal inscriptions, albeit potentially already 
as an anachronism.” 

In the fourth phase, use of the term ahlamá is clearly anachronistic, 
appearing in increasingly erudite contexts and taking its final bow during 
the Achaemenid period.® 


A number of questions might be posed regarding this general scheme.? This 
paper examines one of these, namely the question of anachronism, i.e., the 
tendency described in the third and fourth stages. This will now be more close- 
ly examined. 


3 Tracing Anachronism 


A general assertion within studies of what has here been termed the “Ahlame- 
an question” is that use of the designation ahlamü after the turn of the first 
millennium B.C.E. is anachronistic.!? To briefly play devil's advocate, it might 


7 “By the later Neo-Assyrian period, the designation Ahlamu used of people seems to have 
become largely an anachronism, chiefly confined to omina and prayers ... where it al- 
most certainly refers to Arameans; it is used rarely in Neo-Assyrian royal inscriptions to 
describe groups principally east of the Tigris who are identical with or at least geographi- 
cally close to the Arameans" (Brinkman 1968: 277, n. 1799). 


8 The exact point at which this phase begins is one of the questions further examined in 
this paper. 
9 For example, it might be asked as to how well the second and third phases of this narra- 


tive genuinely fit together. A suspicion might linger that this narrative is so popular for its 
sheer convenience; as Bunnens notes, the “problem of the absence of the Aramaeans at a 
time when they should have been present - essentially the end of the Late Bronze Age — 
is often resolved by considering that we should find the first Aramaeans under the name 
Ahlamu” (Bunnens 2009: 71). However, this question lies well outside of the scope of this 
paper. A second, perhaps more devious, question would be whether the term ahlamü ever 
truly lost its professional connotation at all; one might think of the example of the Lascars 
within the British Empire, wherein an ethnically segregated profession came to be almost 
an ethnicity in its own right before disappearing with the end of the British Empire and 
the rise of nationalism within her former colonies. Fascinatingly, “lascar, or “scarla,” its 
equivalent in the youth argot of verlan, continues to be used colloquially in French slang 
to describe a streetwise and raffish, if disorderly, gent, and is perhaps best rendered into 
English as "spiv” “lad,” or “rascal,” which is somewhat reminiscent of the idiomatic use of 
ahlamá in Cole 1996, no. 109. 

10 Eg, “After 1000 B.C., the term Ahlamu was used as an archaism for 'Aramean." (Cole 1996: 

221). Fales (2002: 182) considered the term to have survived no later than the early oth 

century B.C.E. 
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be remarked that this argument is in danger of becoming somewhat circular 
in its reasoning: the anachronistic use of the term ahlamü in the first millen- 
nium B.C.E. is evidenced in the anachronistic use of the term ahlamá in the 
first millennium B.C.E. To the present author's knowledge, the reasons for this 
shift to anachronism have not been comprehensively explained, nor the fact 
that this term endures for so long thereafter as an anachronism; appeals are 
generally made to the literary character of the texts in which Ahlameans are 
featured, but this does not explain why this group was chosen for the historical 
narratives in question. 

A first useful step would be to trace the use of the term in order to determine 
the point at which it becomes anachronistic. To ascertain when this occurred, 
there are two ways to proceed: the one most often undertaken is to trace the 
use of ahlamü chronologically through time examining changes in its use. An- 
other approach would be to examine the use of ahlamü in reverse order, begin- 
ning with the latest attestations.!! This will now be undertaken. 

Naturally, the term ahlamü did incontrovertibly drift into anachronism at 
some point in the first millennium, as the latest sources undoubtedly use the 
term in this manner. Hence, when the famed sage Ahiqar is listed in a Seleucid 
text as an Ahlamean,!? and Aramaic script is termed ahlamatti in Achaeme- 
nid texts? the anachronism is evident. A reference in a letter to Assurbanipal 
and Šamaš-šuma-ukīn from a member of the Babylonian clergy might well be 
taken to be a learned anachronism, or perhaps a slur!* although the possible 
presence in an archive of the same period of a person named “Ahlamü” could 
bean argument against this.!5 The appearance of Ahlameans in scholarly com- 
munications such as an extispicy report also seem rather dated.!6 Thereafter, 
the footing begins to become less stable. Ahlameans, and, indeed, Suteans, oc- 
cur sporadically in royal inscriptions of late Assyrian kings down to the reign of 
Tiglath-pileser 111, at which point they cease. However, one seemingly jocular 
reference to Ahlameans in a Babylonian private letter from Nippur might be 
dated to the period roughly before Tiglath-pileser 111’s reign.!? 


11 This approach has the benefit of beginning upon terra firma and allowing the historian to 
"edge" towards anachronism. 

12 Van Dijk 1962: 45. See also the recent commentary on this entry within Oshima 2017. 

13 Strassmaier 1890: 83, no. 143; cf. Soden 1959: 49-51. 

14 SAA 18158 2-5 (Reynolds 2003: 130). 

15 Jakob-Rost 1968: no. 20, line 9. 

16 | SAA 4 280 r. n (Starr 1990: 178-179). 

17  "Thereisnotan Ahlamu or one single dog-of-a-crim[inal] around" (Cole 1996: 221, no. 109, 
lines 17-19). 
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References to Ahlameans resume only (in a reverse-chronological sense) 
with a reference in the reign of Ashurnasirpal 11,18 and another in the reign of 
Adad-narari 11.!9 All prior references in Assyrian sources date to the Middle As- 
syrian period. These Middle Assyrian references are taken to refer to a group; 
a good half millennium into their existence, Ahlameans are taken to be as real 
as Assyrians, an assertion which, while completely reasonable, must be noted 
as such. 

Hence, working chronologically forwards through time, where exactly 
might the last non-anachronistic use of the term ahlamü fall? Should this be 
placed after the reign of Aššur-bēl-kala in the ostensible twilight of Middle As- 
syria? In the reign of Adad-narari 11 or Ashurnasirpal 11? What, then, should be 
done about the unique description of Ahlameans in the inscription of the rock 
relief of Tiglath-pileser 111 at Mila Mergi? When exactly should ethnos become 
topos? How exactly might this conceptual gap be bridged? 

While any answer will remain approximate, the present author will argue in 
this paper that this transition from relevance to anachronism is more compli- 
cated than might be assumed, and that this may be seen in the aforementioned 
relief of Tiglath-pileser 111 at Mila Mergi. It is argued that this process may be 
observed in the interplay of multiple themes within historiography. 

It must finally be noted that the Ahlameans cannot be adequately studied 
without some recourse to their “fellow travelers,” the Suteans, with whom they 
share a complicated history of interplay.?° 


4 Towards an Ahlamean Territoriality 


Studies dedicated to the Ahlameans have generally focused upon two main 
variables. The first of these is their appearances in the textual record, while 
the second is the territories in which the Ahlameans may be found.?! Here, the 
present author would seek rather to examine how these territories are described 


18 | A.0.101.19 95-96. 

19  A.0.99.2 33. 

20 However, a truly comprehensive study of the relationship between the Suteans and 
Ahlameans within Mesopotamian sources would be a considerable undertaking well be- 
yond the remit of this contribution. 

21 When examining any mobile groups of the past, the sources are naturally largely textual 
in nature, coming invariably from the literate complex states within which they were to 
be found, rather than from the groups themselves, although the study of the physical 
geography of the regions in which these groups could be found and the often extremely 
slim archaeological record are also of use. 
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and what the relationships of Ahlameans to these territories they inhabit are, 
something which might broadly be classified as Ahlamean territoriality. 

Indeed, territoriality as a concept has become increasingly popular within 
archaeology in the past years.?? Most definitions of territoriality focus upon 
questions of sovereignty, or control of access to resources,?? but here the pres- 
ent author would rather examine how territory itself is conceptualized and the 
manner in which identity might be connected to this. The Ahlameans serve as 
an interesting example in this sense because, unlike most other enemies of the 
Assyrians, they do not possess a land, or indeed any borders, in Mesopotamian 
accounts.?* Rather, as will be demonstrated, they are tied to a landscape. There 
are other examples of what might be termed for want of a better word "ater- 
ritorialism" in the Assyrian textual record, and interestingly they too are bound 
to landscape, and often serve a mythological or ideological function.?? 

It must naturally be acknowledged that what textual sources for the 
Ahlameans exist may be roughly divided into two genres. The first is adminis- 
trative and epistolary sources, the second is historical and literary texts. These 
two genres naturally possess different audiences and aims, and a distinction 
must naturally be made. The same holds true for descriptions of the territo- 
ries which the Ahlameans inhabited;?6 as will be seen in later examples in this 
paper. However, this division of sources permits an interesting study which 
has the potential to solve some of the issues of anachronism outlined in the 
previous sections. 

Historiographical and literary texts permit the examination of cultural 
connotations a territory may possess which would otherwise be inaccessible. 
Studies of this nature have frequently focused upon ideological?’ or indeed 


22 See, notably, the recent summary by VanValkenburgh — Osborne 2012. 

23 E.g., Sack 1983. 

24 A cursory perusal of the Assyrian royal inscriptions demonstrates that other hostile 
groups such as the Gutians, or Hittites, even in their later anachronistic appearances, still 
retain territories. 

25 The best examples of this are the various river-sources visited by Assyrian kings, such as 
those of the Tigris and the Euphrates, which are never described as being territorially pos- 
sessed by any polity, including the Assyrians. 

26 “As concerns our survey of the rural landscape, however, a slightly different stance toward 
Assyrian royal inscriptions may be taken. A landscape’ exists in these res gestae of the 
Assyrian kings as well — but it is largely a landscape of connotated features, formed by 
the projection of the royal ideology onto a geographical-topographical reality. Thus, for 
example, the enemy ekes out his not fully human existence in the wildest of habitats and 
climes, be it mountain, desert, or marshland; while the Assyrians dominate an ordered 
and well-functioning countryside which reflects fully the instrinsic [sic!] positivity of 
their actions and beliefs" (Fales 1990: 91). 

27 Ee, Harmansah 2012. 
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“imaginal” landscapes,?® usually in visual media, although textual studies in 
this direction also exist.?? Such a perspective facilitates the bridging of the 
ethnos/topos gap previously discussed. 

The remainder of this paper will now examine various themes, beginning 
with a highly abbreviated survey of early references to the Ahlameans, before 
examining the famous Middle Assyrian examples in the light of territoriality. 
Then, the focus is shifted to examine two traditions, namely the connection 
of the Ahlameans to mountains, most prominently the Jebel Bi&ri, and the ap- 
pearance of Ahlameans as auxiliary troops in the armies of the post-Kassite 
period. These points are then brought together in a discussion of later appear- 
ances of Ahlameans and Suteans in the inscriptions of the Sargonids. Finally, 
the findings of these prior sections are then considered against the description 
of Ahlameans in the inscription of Tiglath-pileser 111 at Mila Mergi. 


5 Prelude 


No study of the Ahlameans may evade the question of etymology, although 
the assumption that the etymology of a group’s designation intrinsically sheds 
any particular light upon the nature of the group need not be adopted. Schol- 
arly opinion has generally settled upon an etymology cognate with the West 
Semitic root glm meaning “lad, boy"? The words form as passed down in the 
Akkadian textual record is hence taken to be a broken plural *ahlam, forming 
a collective noun meaning "bands of lads" or similar, tempered by a gentilicum 
into the form ahlamá. It is beyond the scope of this article to thoroughly ex- 
plore the question of the early history of the Ahlameans; however, some points 
might be swiftly made here regarding this first phase. 

Firstly, Ahlameans appear repeatedly in the textual record from this 
period;?! albeit outside of Assyria. Indeed, no single reference to Ahlameans 
occurs within the Assyrian textual record until they are mentioned in conjunc- 
tion with the actions of Adad-narari1’s father at the close of the 14th century? 


28 Ataç 2013. 

29 Ee, Fuchs 2010. 

30 Cf Moscati 1959, refuting the previous etymology, and thereafter AHw s.v. ahlamá. Note, 
however, the somewhat peculiar alternate etymology advanced by Diakonoff 1982: 20. 
Stephanie Dalley (personal communication) has also discussed with the present author 
the possibility of a formation from the toponym Halman (modern Aleppo), although the 
present author lacked the time required to adequately test this suggestion philologically. 

31 See Herles 2007 for references. 

32 . A.0.76.1 22—24. 
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the beginning of the second phase as outlined in the preceding sections. Su- 
teans also first occur in Assyrian sources at the same time, appearing numer- 
ously during the second phase in administrative contexts until the reign of 
Ninurta-tukulti-AsSur.33 

The identity of these groups remains problematic. For example, Brinkman 
has noted in passing that some groups are alternately designated as amurrü 
and ahlamü in the Kassite period, implying some connection, although this 
requires further analysis.?* The interplay of Ahlameans and Suteans is also dif- 
ficult to identify** especially as they seldom occur in Babylonian sources.*% 
Of considerable interest on these points are letters from Dilmun mentioning 
the predations of Ahlameans.?? While the context of these letters has been 
heavily debated,3® it now seems clear that Dilmun was a Kassite dominion and 
the Ahlameans may in fact have been auxiliary soldiers gone rogue, a topic 
touched upon again later in this work. A second point is that Ni. 615 begins 
with a mention of a Sutean woman, before switching to the theme of Ahlame- 
ans, demonstrating that, at least in the eyes of the Kassite administration of 
14th century B.C.E., these two groups were in some manner distinct.?? 


6 Storm. Ahlamean Territoriality in Middle Assyrian Sources 


The second phase, which serves as the starting-point of the present analysis, be- 
gins with Adad-narari r's description of his father as the “conqueror of the land 
Kutmuhu and its entire allies, the hordes of Ahlamü, Sütü, Yüru, together with 
their lands.”?° Firstly, this is remarkably close to the Assyrian core for such an 


33 Postgate 1981: 52. 

34 Brinkman 2004: 296. 

35 Zadok (1991: 105) states that "The Suteans/Ahlamites were identical with certain - if not 
all - the semi-nomadic segments of the Amorites. The identity of both terms (MA Sutu - 
MB Ahlamu) is vouchsafed from the end of the 14th century at the latest, but it cannot be 
excluded that the distinction between both gentilics did not exist immediately after the 
OB period. Moreover, such a distinction cannot be discerned even for the latter period." 
It might be noted in passing that while a territory "Sutium" is repeatedly thematized in 
Babylonian sources, no such corresponding land exists for the Ahlameans. 

36 See the references in Karger — Minx 2012. 

37 Ni. 615, Ni. 642; cf. Goetze's translation in Cornwall 1952. 

38 Kessler 1983; Potts 1986; Olijdam 1997; Potts 2006. 

39 Although this is the only such example (Zadok 1985b: 83). 

40 A.0.76.1 22-24. The Yūrians are conventionally understood to be a group within the Sute- 
ans on the strength of a reference in a Middle Assyrian document (Aynard - Durand 1980, 
no. 11). 
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incursion; secondly, these groups interestingly possess territories of some kind, 
which is extremely rare in the case of the Ahlameans. A similar situation exists 
with the account of the defeat of the Hittite and Ahlamean allies of Sattuara, in 
which “their cities” spanning from the plains of the Upper Habur to the Upper 
Tigris basin are described as conquered.*! However, in both examples, the ex- 
act territorial relationships of these auxiliary groups to the regions described is 
left highly unclear. An inscription of Tukulti-Ninurta 1 references the conquest 
of the “mountains of the Ahlameans”: 


I brought under one command the lands Mari, Hana, Rapiqu, and the 
mountains of the Ahlamü, the lands Hargamus, Muganas, Bit-Makki, 
Bit-Qulla, Akriaš, Sikkuri, Huzuš, Turnasuma, Haššilluna, Šāda, Sappani, 
Tursinuhlia, Duri, Uzamiia, Harnaphi, Kurdišše, Ulaiaš, Ulmuiaš, Hussaus, 
Ezauš, Damnaus, Arinni, Birite, Arraphi, Kurbata, Agališna, Sadappa, Ka- 
mzikla, Kammaras, Eluré, Kammenza, Albadä, Sikapda, (and) Sabila. 
They regularly brought the tribute of their land and the produce of their 
mountains into my presence.*? 


A point of considerable interest in this list is that the territories before the 
mountains of the Ahlameans are recognizably located in lowland areas, while 
those that follow appear to be highland territories.^? The location of these 
Ahlamean mountains has been the subject of some debate.^* What seems im- 
portant is that the Ahlameans are here identified with a terrain rather than as 
a polity with boundaries. 

The crux of the narrative of Ahlameans and Aramaeans are the references 
to ahlamü armayya. While this phrase is inevitably used as the Ahlamean ep- 
ithet de rigeur, these references occur almost exclusively in the inscriptions 
of Tiglath-pileser 1;45 thereafter this expression appears only fleetingly in 
the inscriptions of Adad-nārārī 1146 and Ashurnasirpal 11.4” In none of these 
examples do Ahlameans possess territory. By the time of the inscriptions of 


41 A.0.77.1 56-87. 

42 . A.0.78.23 69—84. 

43 "On the other hand, this author, like others, is forced to recognize that, of the vast list of 
toponyms following these three in RIMA 1, A.0.78.23 70-82, very few might actually refer 
to areas on the Assyro-Babylonian border, and that they are mainly to be located in the 
mountain regions" (Fales 2oub: 44). 

44 Cf. Zadok 1991: 116-117; Kessler 1980: 296-297 with earlier literature. 

45 A.87.1Vv 44—63; A.0.87.2 28-29 (broken); A.0.87.3 29-35; A.0.87.4 34-36. 

46 A.0.99.2 33. 

47  A.0.101.19 95-96. 
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Aššur-bēl-kala, Aramaeans are referenced alone*® with the exception of a rath- 
er interesting episode featuring a veritable kaleidoscope of nomadic peoples: 


[By the] command of the gods Assur, Anu, and A[dad, the great gods, my 
lords, ...] in pursuit of the Aramaeans, which twice in one year [I crossed 
the Euphrates]. I brought about their [defeat from the city An lat of the 
land Suhu and the city [Tadmar as far as the city Rapiqu Kardunias. I 
brought their] tribute and [tax to my city Assur. The... ]-daiu,*9 Sutu, [...] 
miraiu, who [live] at the foot of Mount [Lebanon ... in] rafts (made of 
inflated) goatskins [I crossed the Euphrates. I conquered the city ... which 
(is) on] the opposite bank of [the Euphrates, (on the River Saggurru). At 
that time the region of the Aļhlamū (*si-di ah-la-mi-i) which [...] the city 
Mij...]°° 


Most interesting is the reference to the *siddi ahlamé, or what Grayson terms 
the “region of the Ahlameans.’>! However, this overlooks the riverine connota- 
tion which this term possesses,5? and “the riverbank of the Ahlameans" might 
be a somewhat better translation. The Jebel Bišri, to be further discussed in the 
following section, was notably attacked by Tiglath-pileser 1: 


With the support of the god Assur, my lord, I took my chariots and 
warriors (and) set off for the desert. I marched against the ahlamü- 
Aramaeans (ah-la-mi-i KUR ar-ma-ia.MES), enemies of the god Aššur, 
my lord, I plundered from the edge of the land Suhu to the city Carchem- 
ish of the land Hatti in a single day. I massacred them (and) carried back 
their booty, possessions, and goods without number. The rest of their 
troops, who fled from the weapons of the god Assur, my lord, crossed the 
Euphrates. I crossed the Euphrates after them on rafts (made of inflated) 


48  A.0.89.6 6’-15’; A.0.89.7 iii 1-2; A.0.89.7 iii 2-3; A.0.89.7 iii 3-4; A.0.89.7 iii 8-10; A.0.89.7 iii 
13-17; A.0.89.7 iii 17-19; A.0.89.7 iii 19-20; A.0.89.7 iii 20-25; A.0.89.7 iii 26; A.0.89.7 iii 27; 
A.0.89.7 iii 28-32; A.0.89.9 3—10. 

49 One might be tempted to read this as [Kal]daiu, i.e., the later Chaldeans, who first appear 
upon the scene at a relatively late date, although Zadok has cited an early appearance in 
a Middle Assyrian document (Zadok 1985b: 84). To the author's knowledge, this has never 
been proposed; were this reconstruction the case, then the theory of the diffusion of the 
Chaldeans proposed by Lipiński (2000: 416-422) and followed by Fales (2011a: 212) would 
receive additional support. 

50  A.0.89.6 6—15'; cf. A.0.89.9 3—10. 

51 Admittedly reconstructed from a comparison of corresponding passages in A.0.89.6 and 
A.0.89.9 but not fully preserved in either. 

52 CÉ CAD S2: 403-407. 
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goatskins, I conquered six of their cities at the foot of Mount Bisri, burnt, 
razed, (and) destroyed (them, and) brought their booty, possessions, and 
goods to my city Aššur.*% 


Interestingly, here Ahlameans are uniquely described as possessing settle- 
ments, but again no territory per se. Rather, the Ahlameans are linked to the 
mountain itself, as with the example of the šadān ahlamé. Later, Aššur-bēl- 
kala engages in similar conquests, but here the mountain has become Mount 
Lebanon.5* 

With these references, the key sources for Ahlameans during their rapine 
heyday have been presented. The only references to territory made beyond 
some early imprecise designations are essentially the natural landscape, most 
notably mountainous and riverine environments. These are clearly ultimately 
borderless designations. 

Two themes, which warrant further investigation, may be perceived in the 
prior examples. The first of these is the topos of landscape, especially moun- 
tains, which will be demonstrated as possessing a mythological element; the 
second is that of the Ahlameansas allied or hostile auxiliaries in historical nar- 
ratives. As will be demonstrated, these themes appear to have still influenced 
the use of ahlamá in texts in the Sargonid period. 


7 Mountains and Narratives of Destruction 


As has been mentioned in the theoretical section of this paper, particular re- 
gions could often be imbued with mythological territorialities in Mesopota- 
mian historiography and literature. In this manner, they possessed both real 
and potentially “imaginal” territorial characteristics. 

One such example is the Jebel Bišri in central Syria. This mountain is repeat- 
edly mentioned in relation to Suteans and Ahlameans, appearing to occur un- 
der two names: Bašar/Bišri and Šaršar.* Both will be briefly reviewed. Mount 
Bišri has a potentially long history of involvement with the mobile peoples 
of Mesopotamia before it enters the purview of the Assyrians,?® although ref- 
erences to it are generally quite scarce. Of particular interest is the fact that 


53  A.0.87.1V. 44-63; cf. A.0.87.2 28—29. 

54  A.0.89.6 6—15'; cf. A.0.89.9 3'-10* 

55  IntheLipsur Litanies, the mountain appears to feature twice as the mountain of the Amor- 
ites; Lambert (1989: 17-18) hence identified them as two names for the same mountain. 

56 Notable early references include inscriptions from Naram-Sin, Sar-kali-Sarri, and Gudea 
(cf. Beaulieu 2005: 39 with refs.). 
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the mountain appears to have possessed a sizeable Sutean population, on 
the basis of what may be reconstructed from the Mari archives?" and even 
featured as a deity? It occurs in the text already cited, and may also be the 
enigmatic "Ahlamean mountains" previously discussed. In the Neo-Assyrian 
period, Ashurnasirpal 11 pursued his defeated Lagean adversary Azi-ili to Bišri 
and slaughtered his troops on the mountainside, although Azi-ili himself 
vanished.59 

By comparison, its other designation, Mount Šaršar, primarily connected 
to the Suteans, is something more of a Zauberberg due to its appearances in 
literature. However, it should firstly be noted that, in the Kassite Chronicles, 
the ill-fated Kadasman-Harbe 1 is described as ordering the destruction of the 
Suteans and the strengthening of the mountain's defenses: 


[Kada$man-Har]be (1), son of Kara-indaš (and) son of Muballitat-Serüa, 
[daughter of] King Assur-uballit (1) of Assyria, gave the order to reduce 
the Suteans from the East to the West and annihilated their large forces. 
He strengthened the fortifications of the citadels in Šaršar, dug wells 
there, and settled people on fertile lands in order to help guard it.®° 


In the Standard Babylonian edition of the Anzu Epic, it appears as the home of 
the titular antagonist, as is stated by Enlil: 


On Šaršar Mountain ... [ ] 

In its fork the Anu[nna-gods ] 
It bore Anzu [ ] 
[His] beak a saw® [ In? 


In the epic, Anzu, representing chaos and disorder, must be vanquished by 
Ninurta to restore the proper functioning of the Weltordnung. A similar theme 
of disorder and subsequent rebalancing through mountainous conquest ap- 
pears in the Epic of Erra, which shares considerable intertextualities with the 
Anzu composition.® One of these is that Erra is described as ready to ensnare 


57 Durand 2010. 

58 Charpin 2010. 

59 X A.0.101.1 iii 40—41. 

60 . Glassner 2004: 279. 

61 Akkadian šaššāru, long understood as being a pun on Šaršar. 

62 Tablet 1, lines 25—28 (Foster 2005: 562); the present author has made changes in punctua- 
tion and spelling for consistency. 

63 Ee, Dalley 2000a: 204; Annus 2001: xxv-xxvi. 
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Anzu in a net, perhaps in a foreshadowing of the havoc later wreaked upon 
Mount $arsar.6* The epic itself centers upon the upset of the Weltordnung at 
the instigation of the titular character, as a result of which, chaos and strife 
engulf Babylonia, and, as a part of this process, Suteans (male and female) de- 
spoil Uruk, as described by Marduk: 


As for Uruk, the dwelling of Anu and IStar, the city of courtesans, har- 
lots, and prostitutes (for the cult), 

Whom IStar deprived of husbands and reckoned as her own (?), 
There Sutean nomads, men and women, bandy war whoops!%5 


Thereafter, Erra seeks to pit the rest of the world against one another so as 
to reunify it. To this end, I$um, his councilor, on his own initiative, destroys 
Mount Šaršar, otherwise home to Anzu, who, although earlier mentioned by 
Išum, does not participate in this epic: 


Thus spoke the warrior Erra, 

"The Sealand the Sealand, Subartu Subartu, Assyrian Assyrian, 
Elamite Elamite, Kassite Kassite, 

Sutean Sutean, Gutian Gutian, 

Lullubean Lullubean, land land, city city, 

House house, man man, brother brother must not spare (one anoth- 
er), let them kill each other! 

Then, afterward, let the Akkadian arise to slay them all, to rule them, 
every one." 

The warrior Erra said these words to I$um his vanguard, 

“Go, I$um, the matter you spoke of, do as you wish." 

Iéum set out for the mountain Šaršar, 

The Seven, warriors unrivaled, fell in behind him. 

When the warriors reached the mountain Šaršar, 

He raised his hand and destroyed the mountain, 

He reckoned the mountain Šaršar as level ground.s6 


64 Cf. Tablet 111, Pericope C, lines 28-33 (Foster 2005: 898-899). As will be seen, there is 
something of an irony to this description, as it is his councilor Išum who will attack the 
mountain associated with Anzu, rather than Erra himself. 

65 Tablet tv, lines 52-54 (Foster 2005: 904). 

66 Tablet iv, lines 130—143 (Foster 2005: 907-908). 
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This destruction of Mount Šaršar by Išum and the Sebitti may also be con- 
vincingly argued as relating to the Suteans.*7 Indeed, after I$um systematically 
harrows the remainder of the world in much less detail, Erra then blesses Bab- 
ylonia, giving the inhabitants the means to defeat the Suteans: 


He called Išum to tell him the sign, 

To give him instructions concerning the scattered peoples of Akkad, 
“Let the people of the country, who had dwindled, become numerous 
again, 

Let short and tall alike traverse its paths, 

May weak Akkadian fell mighty Sutean, 

May one drive off seven like sheep. 

You shall make his cities into ruins and his highlands into open ground, 
You shall take massive booty from them (and put it) in Suanna.”68 


This restores order to Babylonia, hence, it may be seen that Mount Šaršar 
possessed both a connection to the Suteans, and a mythological dimension. 
These narratives, which enjoyed considerable reception in the Neo-Assyrian 
period, together convey two distinct territorialities: one historical, as the ref- 
uge of Ahlameans and Suteans, although this function is retained in the Neo- 
Assyrian period, and the other “imaginal,” as the source of instability and social 
upheaval. These concepts will be returned to after the following section. 


8 Ahlameans, Suteans, and the Post-Kassite Military 


The following section seeks to demonstrate that the Ahlameans and Suteans 
were thematized as a part of late second-millennium post-Kassite armies; with 
the conquest of Babylonia under the Sargonids, these topoi were once more 
employed. Four somewhat overlooked texts of late Kassite or Isin 11 period ori- 
gin pertinent to Ahlameans will now be discussed. All of these were transmit- 
ted into the Neo-Assyrian period. Something should briefly be said regarding 
geographical and historical context. 

While the exact origin of the Kassites has been highly debated, it may re- 
gardless be stated that post-Kassite Babylonia retained a remarkable connec- 
tion with the Zagros, in particular Namri and (Bit-)Hamban, until perhaps the 


67 Cagni 1969: 33-34, 242-243. 
68 Tablet v, lines 23-30 (Foster 2005: 909). 
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gth century B.C.E.9? Thereafter, a Kassite presence in this region may indeed 
have continued, if Sennacherib’s second campaign is to be believed.”° 

A key text with which to begin the discussion is a tamitu text collated by 
none other than the illustrious Nabü-zuqup-kenu himself, although it later 
found its way into the "library" of Assurbanipal. Lambert argues convincingly 
enough for a setting during the Second Dynasty of Isin. A query regarding 
whether an army should go out on campaign from Babylon against an un- 
named adversary or not, it interestingly discusses at great length the process of 
levying troops from Namri, another country which is not preserved, the Sute- 
ans, and the Ahlameans. 


should he assemble his army, his land, his camp, his allies, his .[...]., should 
he call up [his] chariots [and] the chariots of his land, all there are, 

should he, at the command [of ...] ..., call up the battle warriors who 
go at his side, and the important .[...], and of the land of Namri, the [Sutü] 
and Ahlamá, tent-dwelling warriors, all that there are, 

who are settled by the edge of the sea, who occupy the Chaldean(?) 
land .|, ... ]. together with [their] sheikhs," who are now staying in his 
land, 

and who he had disbanded by a friendly agreement [...] under oath by 
Marduk his lord and .[...]. together with the armies of Enlil, Šamaš and 
Marduk, 

and [...] ... should he take hold of [his] chariot yoke and direct his team 

[and with] these [armies] should he set [out] from the gate of Babylon 
[...].. pass through his lands, cross over all rivers and streams.7? 


The text continues, enumerating a gamut of potential hazards to be avoided by 
the king on campaign, ending with a rather fascinating detail: 


Ignore that while so-and-so, owner of this woollen fringe, is going to the 
land of that enemy and returning ... the Sutü ... who are living in his land 

may pillage, plunder and take the booty of his fields and his small 
towns so that the people of his land are constantly in terror.” 


69 Brinkman 1968: 259; Reade 1978: 138; Potts 2006: 113-114. See, most recently, Fuchs 2017. 

70 Levine 1973. 

71 Akkadian rabannātu, seemingly from Aramaean rbn, might imply that the Suteans dis- 
cussed were Aramaic speakers (cf. Younger 2007: 139, n. 20). 

72 Lambert 2007: 68-73, no. 5, lines 4-9. 

73 Lambert 2007: 68-73, no. 5, lines 45-46. 
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The first point which might here be discussed is that of geographical context. 
That the Ahlameans and Suteans are to be found at the headland of the Persian 
Gulf is quite clear, potentially in the “Chaldean land.” Other indicators of such 
a presence come to mind: one is that one of the settlements on the Elamite 
border conquered by Sennacherib is called Bit-Ablamé,"^ perhaps evidence of 
a former Ahlamean presence here. Another is the sundry Neo-Assyrian refer- 
ences to "Suteans" occupying Yadburu, a region bordering upon Elam and near 
the likely extent of the Persian Gulf at the time. It is from this region that Mero- 
dach-baladan recruited Suteans, as recounted in the Annals of Sargon 11.75 The 
Elamite ruler Humbanigaš also possesses Sutean auxiliaries,” and one would 
assume that they originated from this region. Furthermore, in a description 
of the Elamite army sent in support of Merodach-baladan at the beginning of 
Sennacherib’s reign, a seemingly famed “fearless” Sutean named Nergal-nasir 
is exceptionally mentioned.” Finally, a later Babylonian army ranged against 
Šamšī-Adad v of Assyria similarly features contingents from Nam, Chaldea, 
and Aram.?? These later references make more sense when considered in the 
context of the levying of troops from this approximate region in the past; this 
will become further clear in the following section. 

As regards the question of territoriality, it is interesting to note that the 
chiefs could potentially be interpreted here as being described as residing 
within the king's territory, while the nomadic forces themselves lie beyond the 
Babylonian pale in another territory which is, however, not their own, belong- 
ing rather, perhaps, to the Chaldeans. This posited division of chiefs from their 
dependents would perhaps have been a means of controlling these otherwise 
dangerous groups, which, as the second excerpt demonstrates, were quite li- 
able to take "French leave." 


74 Sennacherib 18 iv 19. 

75 Sargon Ann. 256-258 (Fuchs 1994: 326-327). 

76 ` Sargon Prunk 123 (Fuchs 1994: 225-226). 

77  "Totheland of Sumer and Akkad, he (Sutur-Nahundu) sent to his (Marduk-apla-iddina's) 
assis[tance] Imbappa, [his] field marshal, [together with the massed body of] his [tr] 
oops, Tannanu, (his) third man, ten unit commanders, including Nergal-nasir, a Sutean 
who is fearless in battle, 80,000 archers (and) [lancers, (and) the 850] wagons (and) hors- 
es that were with them" (Sennacherib 1, 8.). 

78  “Marduk-balätsu-igbi, trusting in the mass of his army, mustered the lands Chaldea, Elam, 
Namri, and Aram, with his multitudinous troops (and) moved forward to wage battle and 
strife against me. He drew up the battle line of his troops by the River Daban in front of 
the city Dür-Papsukkal. I fought with him (and) defeated him. I slaughtered 5,000 of his 
hordes (and) captured 2,000 alive. I took away from him 100 chariots, 200 cavalry, the 
pavilion, his royal tent, (and) his camp bed" (A.0.103.1 iv 37-45). 
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Although the omen query discussed is undated, that it was copied by Nabü- 
zuqup-kenu places it in the range of the reigns of Sargon 11 and Sennacherib. 
This scholar is known to have possessed considerable influence. Was the 
copying of this Middle Babylonian text intended for the protection of the king 
on campaign??? Regardless, the fact that this tablet later entered the "library" 
of Assurbanipal implies that it retained its importance thereafter. 

The next three sources are literary, and epic to wit. The first is Binning 2, a 
fragmentary text which appears to be part of an otherwise obscure epic, likely 
from the "library" of Assurbanipal.! On the basis of the content, a setting in 
Isin 11 is suggested by Walker and Kramer, which seems likely. Although the 
text is highly fragmentary and the narrative difficult to follow, the setting is 
evidently martial, seemingly about the preparation of a force for a campaign 
featuring a kisir šarri, or royal cohort, and chariotry. Early on, reference is 
made to DUMU "unusgh-/a-mi-ti, which might be read as mar ahlamiti.8? Soon 
thereafter, a figure boasts that in Karduniaš he has no equals, implying that 
this is an expedition outside of Mesopotamia, and the city lord of Urumangu 
is mentioned. This may well be the later Armangu near Kišešim known from 
the inscriptions of Sargon 11,9? and thus located in the region of Najafehabad, 
somewhat beyond Namri. This would hence result in a second example of a 
text regarding the Zagros and campaigning with an Ahlamean connection. 

The third example to be discussed is the so-called Na’id-SiHU® Epic, a liter- 
ary excerpt from Sultantepe: 


“I have plundered the Ahlamü women, along with all their goods.” 

The king listened carefully, speaking with Na'id-SiHU. 

"Bring the t[roops] back [to] your land, Na'id-SiHU! They should not 
go up into the mountains! How will we feed (them)? They will want to 
eat! They will drink wine until they are drunk!” 

"Let them bring to me the booty captured by your bow. May the enemy 
not lure them up into the mountains!" 

“I will kill the staff bearer, you can rely on it! I will slaughter the team 
commanders!” 


79 Cf. Frahm 1999. 

80 One might be tempted to consider the possibility that the inauspicious death of Sargon 11 
on campaign had prompted Sennacherib to commission the copying of such a text. 

81 Walker - Kramer 1982. 

82  Orindeed marat ahlamiti, although the former is preferable on the grounds of parallels 
with SpTU 1v 121. 

83 Zadok 1985a: 330-331; 2002: 124. 

84 See Sommerfeld 1985: 17, n. 39 for a discussion of the reading of this divine name. 
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The town is captured. They have brought the great siHU down on 
[their] shoulders. 

As the king (stood) in his chariot, his eyes filled with tears: 

“From now on, officers, Na'id-SiHU will be in command of you!”85 


The narrative which survives on this fragment evidently describes the after- 
math of a victory. The Ahlamean women captured have presumably been 
abandoned by those who have fled to the mountains Sp The king interestingly 
warns against pursuing them into the mountains. A siHU, whatever this might 
be, is also retrieved, evoking an emotional response from the king in question. 
The mobile territoriality of Ahlameans between flatland and the mountains is 
here very much evident. 

Connecting these two texts is a fourth, SpTU 1v 121,57 another Kassite epic 
by way of Assyria,$ featuring once more Na'id-SiHU, in which a battle takes 
place. During the charge, various combatants are named. Fascinatingly, many 
of these have epithets describing their origin: not only are a hero from Hamban 
anda Kassite named, but also DUMU.MES MUNUSgh-la-mi-i-tu ,in a confusing 
line which states: 


Those without armor who ran against the foe: (it was?) their brothers ... 
the Ahlameans (lit. the sons of the Ahlamean woman).?? 


Here again, the Ahlameans as lightly armed auxiliaries are thematized and in- 
serted into an epic scenario which retains real martial characteristics and a 
geographical setting likely in the Zagros. 

What is to be made of this epic cycle of Kassite derring-do? It is impossible 
to pronounce presently on the question of whether all of these texts could form 
a coherent narrative, as they belong to a genre of which unfortunately little is 
known, but they were certainly read in the Neo-Assyrian period.?? Together 
with the omen query, they provide a fascinating image of pre-Neo-Assyrian 


85 SAA 350 (Livingstone 1989: 88). See Deller 1983 for an alternate translation, and Freydank 
1985 for further commentary. 

86 Taking the other literary sources into account (especially SpTU tv 121), might the fugitives 
be their sons? 

87 Weiher 1993: 7-12. 

88 While found in Uruk and set in the post-Kassite period, this text evidently passed through 
an Assyrian version (Beaulieu 1997: 66). 

89 ` SpTU w 121, İv line 7. 

go Itis, however, the present author's tentative suspicion that they do. To this end, he is cur- 
rently engaged in the re-editing and further contextualization of these texts. 
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campaigning into the Zagros. While the reception of these topoi in Assyrian 
accounts in the first millennium B.C.E. will be presently discussed, a final con- 
nection might be made. When Ashurnasirpal 11 restored Atlila in Zamua, it is 
noted that it had been conquered by one Sibir, king of Kardunias.?! It has not 
unreasonably been proposed that this should be understood as referring to the 
king Simbar-SiHU.?? If so, the bastardization thereby evident in the name Sibir 
would imply a local oral tradition encountered by the Assyrians on campaign, 
rather than the discovery of an inscription of the former king. Were the moun- 
tains of the Zagros still resounding with narratives of Kassite campaigning in 
the Neo-Assyrian period? 

Hence, it may be seen that the auxiliary role of the Ahlameans in post- 
Kassite narratives was transmitted to the Neo-Assyrian period. These auxilia- 
ries were levied from marginal foothills and are described in terms of their 
mobility. The topic of this section will be returned to in the following section 
in conjunction with the theme of destruction, as, at this point, the discussions 
in the previous sections may be tied together so as to explain some of the 
remaining late examples. 


9 Ahlameans and Suteans in the Late Neo-Assyrian Period 


The end of the reign of Shalmaneser 111 spelled a period of internal division; 
after something of a fascinating entr'acte,?? Assyria's kings resumed their pre- 
vious expansive behavior under the rule of Tiglath-pileser 111. At the same 
time, a change in the description of territories in Assyrian royal inscriptions 
may be observed, in which increasingly literary descriptions of campaigns 


91 A.o.101.1 ii 84-86. 

92 ` It shouldbe remarked en passant that the identity of Na'id-SiHU is unknown. Yet Mesopo- 
tamian epic literature featuring heroic figures who are neither kings nor gods is extremely 
rare, and it might be presumed that Na'id-SiHU is crowned by the end of the cycle, receiv- 
ing a throne name. This would be supported by the fact that the king with whom Na'id- 
SiHU speaks is left unnamed and hardly portrayed flatteringly. Might Simbar-SiHU, alleg- 
edly of humble birth (Brinkman 1968: 150-151), be connected to the Na'id-SiHU narrative 
in some way, as Na'id-SiHU himself, or perhaps as the unnamed king of STT 366 and SpTU 
IV 121? The period's broader political context of nomadic turmoil, dynastic change, and 
the attempted restoration of cultic practices fits the narratives here discussed, but the 
exact relationship of historical events to these epics remains highly unclear. 

93 See, e.g., Grayson 1993; 1999; idem 1994; Dalley 2000b; Fuchs 2008, for various reconstruc- 
tions of this period. 
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abound. These developments furthermore coincided with renewed refer- 
ences to Ahlameans® and Suteans.?6 Ahlameans first reappear in the reign of 
Tiglath-pileser 111 in the Mila Mergi relief, discussed in the following section, 
and in an unusual reference to the “Ahlam-Akkadi,”” a hapax generally taken 
to refer to Ahlameans. Thereafter, a truly breathtaking description of nomads 
and territoriality occurs in Sargon 11’s prisms from Nimrud,?® wherein a semi- 
mythologized conquest of the Babylonian countryside takes place: 


At that time the track which (goes) from ... ... to approach Babylon, the 
cult-centre of the deities Enlil and Ninlil (?), was not open, its road was 
not passable, the country was desert from days (long past), and in the 
middle of it going was quite cut short, the way was most difficult, and 
there was no path prepared, (in) the inaccessible tracts, thorn thistles, 
and jungle prevailed over (all) of them, dogs and jackals assembled in 
their recesses, and huddled together (?) like lambs. In that desert country 
Aramaeans and Suteans, tent-dwellers, fugitives, treacherous, a plunder- 
ing race (i-na KUR ma-ad-bar &u-a-tá LÜ.a-ra-me LÜ.su-ti-i a-ši-bu-ut kul- 
ta-ri mun-nab-tu sa-ar-ru DUMU hab-ba-ti) had pitched their dwellings, 
and brought passage across it to a stop. (There were) settlements among 
them which for many days past had lapsed into ruin, over their cultivat- 
ed ground channel and furrow did not exist, (but) it was woven (over 
with) spiders' webs. Their rich meadows had become like a wilderness, 
their cultivated grounds were forlorn of the sweet harvest song, grain was 
quite cut off. The jungle I cut down, the thorn and thistles, with flames 
I burned; the Aramaeans, a plundering race, I slew with arms; as for the 
lions and wolves, I made a slaughter of them. The precincts of the former 
wildernesses I occupied (anew). and people of hostile lands, captives of 
my hands, I settled in them.9?? 


94 Cf, e.g, Garelli 2000:48: “Signalons enfin qu'à partir de Tiglath-phalazar 111 (744-727) et 
sous les Sargonides, on constate le maintien des formules et des détails antérieurs, mais 
qu'ils figurent souvent dans des développements plus littéraires et des anecdotes person- 
nelles avec une multiplication d'épithétes royales et de réflexions du souverain. C'est la 
différence essentielle." 

95 From Tiglath-pileser 111 onwards. 

96 From Sargon 11 onwards. 

97 Tiglath-pileser 111 13, 12—14. 

98 Gadd furthermore sees a reference to the Epic of Erra in lines which just happen to refer 
to Ahlameans, discussed elsewhere in this work (Gadd 1954: 186187, col. vi, lines 45-49). 
As these feature the metaphor of capturing a bird in a net, there is the temptation to make 
a connection. 

99  Gadd1954:192-193, col. vii., lines 45—76. 
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Again, it might be noted that the peoples in question, here Aramaeans and 
Suteans, are explicitly contrasted against the terrain upon which they might 
be found, so as to depict them as hostile and foreign to their territory, and in- 
deed a parallel is drawn between the nomads and the animals which inhabit 
the land, a point which might be returned to in the case of Mila Mergi. A sub- 
stantial development, however, is that the region here described so fantasti- 
cally is not marginal. Indeed, it is the countryside surrounding Babylon, which 
is discussed here. While a reverent tone was frequently adopted by previous 
Assyrian kings in respect to Babylonia, the world described is in no way as 
extraordinary as it is here. In this description, the echoes of a Babylonia ran- 
sacked by Sutean invasion à la Erra might be detected. Moreover, the region 
is cleansed by fire, a description which is reminiscent of Assurbanipal's later 
harrying of the Arabs, linked explicitly to Erra.10 

Later in the same text, the siege of Dür-Yakin occurs and Ahlameans are 
mentioned. This episode is extremely useful, inasmuch as multiple accounts 
of the siege exist, the rather literary Nimrud account being the last produced. 


These are here presented in order of approximate date of composition: 


Ann. 341-350? 


Gr. Prunk 129—130" 


Iraq 16, 45-49* 
(cf. Malatya 3) 





At the command of Assur, Shamash and 
Marduk, I sent my warriors flying like 
eagles over these canals, and they de- 
feated him. I surrounded him and his royal 
cohort and slaughtered his warriors like 
sheep before his feet, peppered the horses 
of his chariot with arrows and pierced his 
hand with an arrowhead; like a mongoose 
he slunk back though the gate of his city. 
The Pugudu, his allies, and the Maršānu, 
including the Suteans, who were with 
him I hacked down before his city gate 
and spread the poison of death over the 
remainder of his people who escaped. 


There I sent my warriors 
flying like eagles over 
these canals, and they 
defeated him. They 
dyed the water of his 
canals red like nabasu 
wool. The Suteans, his 
allies who took his side 
and came to his aid, I 
slaughtered along with 
the Maršānu like sheep 
and spread the poison 
of death over the fleeing 
remainder of his people 


He himself, together 
with his warriors, like 
a flying eagle I caught 
him in a net, the 
corpses of his nuballu 
and of the Ahlamü, 
desert-folk who went 
at his side, (with these) 
like very “rats” I filled 
the precincts of his 
city. 





a Fuchs 1994: 333-334. 
b Fuchs 1994: 375. 
c Gadd 1954: 187. 


100 Roberts 1971. 
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Interestingly, here, real Aramaean groups attested elsewhere, the Maršānu 
and Pugūdu,!! are lumped together with Suteans. By the final recension, the 
same text in which the aforementioned wondrous description of a cobweb- 
infested Babylonian countryside occurs, the Suteans and Aramaeans have 
been replaced with Ahlameans and a nuballu caught in a net!°? and then killed 
like rats.!03 The latter term appears to be a very rare and archaic term for a 
formation of troops, which is contrasted with the Ahlameans. This same sym- 
metry may be seen in the example from Sargon's annals, in which Merodach- 
baladan possesses both a royal cohort! and nomadic allies. Considering the 
points previously discussed, it might well be asked whether Assyrian scribes 
have thematized the rebel king as possessing an army reminiscent of the post- 
Kassite type previously discussed, especially in the Nimrud account. Hence, 
it might clearly be noted in this passage that firstly the anachronistic and real 
auxiliary combatants could be mixed, and secondly that a combination of the 
two themes laid out in the preceding sections might be observed. 

A final example which ties together previous topoi is a series of dramatic and 
indeed quite beautiful passages from Esarhaddon which provide an incredible 
image of enemies, including Suteans,!° and territoriality, and are very much 
worth discussing here, albeit they do not feature Ahlameans. After a long list of 
disparate conquests, Esarhaddon describes his power over both his maritime 
and mountainous foes: 


Through the strength of the gods ASSur, Sin, Šamaš, Nabū, Marduk, Ištar 
of Nineveh, (and) Ištar of Arbela, I conquered all of (my) arrogant ene- 
mies. At the words of their divinity the rulers, my enemies, trembled like 
reeds in a storm. The kings who live in the sea, whose (inner) walls are 
the sea and whose outer walls are the waves, who ride in boats instead of 
chariots, (and) who harness rowers instead of horses, were seized by fear; 
their hearts were pounding and they were vomiting gall. There was no ri- 
val that my weapons could not face and there was no one among the rul- 
ers who came before me who could equal me. Those who used to ignore 
the kings, my ancestors, or answer (them) constantly with hostility, by 
the command of the god Assur, my lord, were delivered into my hands. 


101 Cf. Streck 2014: 313. 

102 Gadd notes a further reference to the Epic of Erra here (Gadd 1954: 187). The capture in a 
net is described very similarly to a passage in Erra, although this is not connected to Anzu. 

103 One is reminded of earlier descriptions of the god Amurru as a rodent (Beaulieu 2005: 37). 

104 Cf. the royal cohort of Binning 2. 

105 Theonlyother attestation of Suteans in the reign of Esarhaddon appears in a broken and 
rather questionable context (Esarhaddon 103, 23). 
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I smashed their hard stone walls like a potter's vessel (and) let the vultures 
eat the unburied bodies of their warriors. I carried off their heaped-up 
possessions to Assyria (and) counted the gods, their helpers, as booty. I 
led their prosperous people away like sheep and goats.106 


The connection between natural phenomena and the kings of the sea is paral- 
leled by the implied mountainous terrain of the second half of the section. It 
may be inferred that this latter group are the Suteans, who follow in the next 
section: 


The one who fled into the sea to save his (own) life did not escape my 
net and did not save himself. The swift (runner) who took to the stepped 
ridges of remote mountains, I caught him like a bird from the midst of the 
mountains and bound his arms. I made their blood flow like floodwater 
in mountain gullies. I ripped out the roots of the Sutü, who live in tents 
in a remote place, like the onslaught of a raging storm. Neither he who 
made the sea his fortress nor he who made the mountain his stronghold 
escaped my net (or) succeeded in escaping. I ordered the (re)settling of 
those of the sea to the mountains (and) those of the mountains to the 
sea. At the command of the god Assur, my lord, who can rival me in king- 
ship? Moreover, who among the kings, my ancestors, was there whose 
dominion was as great as mine? From the midst of the sea, my enemies 
spoke thus: "Where can the fox go to get away from the sun?”!07 


Here the Suteans' mobility is emphasized, perhaps in parallel with the man- 
ner in which the kings of the sea “ride” their ships, while the landscape of the 
mountains themselves is likened to that of the sea; perhaps an image of un- 
dulating waves like mountain peaks was in the mind of the author who cre- 
ated this beautiful parallelism. The following section then turns from Suteans 
to Elamites and Gutians, the latter a mythologized montagnard group par ex- 
cellence. Here the borders of their domains and their social organization are 
emphasized: 


The Elamites (and) Gutians, obstinate rulers, who used to answer the 
kings, my ancestors, with hostility, heard of what the might of the god 
A&&ur, my lord, had done among all of (my) enemies, and fear and terror 
poured over them. So that there would be no trespassing on the borders 


106  Esarhaddon 1, iv. 78-v. 9. 
107  Esarhaddon 1, v. 10-25. 
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of their countries they sent their messengers (with messages) of friend- 
ship and peace to Nineveh, before me, and they swore an oath by the 
great gods.108 


Here it should be remarked that the Elamites and Gutians, the latter group 
in particular an archaic foe, possess borders and act in an explicitly territo- 
rial fashion. This seems a long way from the prior description of the Suteans, 
in which motion and landscape are key. Hence, it might be seen from these 
examples how past motifs of conquest in the mountains and swift, fierce mo- 
bile auxiliaries such as the Ahlameans and Suteans might be combined with 
mythological motifs to produce a decidedly liminal territoriality which is un- 
bounded and possesses both real and imaginal elements. These observations 
will now be tested against the relief of Tiglath-pileser 111 at Mila Mergi, which 
contains a fascinating reference to Ahlameans. 


10 Mila Mergi 


The relief of Tiglath-pileser 111 at Mila Mergi is a monument of considerable 
interest for the questions posed in this paper.!0? Carved at a strategic pass 
within the Sax-e Bixer northwest of modern Dohuk, Iraqi Kurdistan, the relief 
commemorates the events of the campaign of Tiglath-pileser 111 to the land of 
Ulluba in his 7th palü (see map 2.1 and fig. 2.1). Various aspects of this relief and 
its inscription will now be examined with recourse to the prior observations of 
this paper. Firstly, it might be noted that Mila Mergi lies in a marginal region; 
to the south the fertile basin of the Tigris had nurtured countless civilizations, 
while to the north the Eastern (Lesser) Habur valley had only sporadically 


108  Esarhaddon ı, v. 26-33. 

109 The present author has been engaged in the reconstruction of this relief's inscription; a 
new critical edition of the inscription is currently in progress. The renewed documenta- 
tion of this monument carried out under the auspices of the Eastern Habur Archaeologi- 
cal Survey of the University of Tübingen, led by Peter Pfálzner and Paola Sconzo. It must 
be noted that J. Nicholas Postgate's editio princeps (Postgate 1973) was produced based 
upon an unfortunately incomplete documentation of the relief. While the further edi- 
tions by Hayim Tadmor (1994: 11-116) and thereafter Tadmor and Shigeo Yamada (Tad- 
mor — Yamada 201: no. 37) are philologically excellent, renewed documentation of the 
relief's inscription demonstrates that, in many places, reconstructions proposed by the 
latter authors are nevertheless impossible on grounds of space or sign traces. Recently, 
the lower half of the relief's inscription was vandalized, as may be seen in Figure 2.1. Some 
fragments of the broken area were collected, and a restoration of this damaged area is also 
being undertaken by the present author. 
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MAP 2.1 The region of the Eastern Habur Archaeological Survey, showing the location of 
Mila Mergi. 


MAP COURTESY OF JASON HERRMANN 


supported settlement.!? Further northwards, the Zagros mountain chain be- 
gins in earnest, and once more the physical relief dramatically shifts. It might 
be noted that this topography of foothills matches the marginal regions in 
which Ahlameans and Suteans occur in textual sources, such as Yadburu or 
the Jebel Bišri, or most poetically in the stamping ground of the Suteans as 
described by Esarhaddon. 

The relief itself is set within a niche carved into a rock spur projecting from 
the eastern side of the valley (see figs. 2.2 and 2.3). The relief faces northwards. 
On this relief, the king Tiglath-pileser 111 is carved, with an array of divine sym- 
bols above his head. An inscription of 54 lines adorns most of the surface of 
the relief, also running over the king's robes. The inscription itself is heavily 
worn and difficult to read and seems furthermore to have been produced in a 
hurry as it is in places very poorly inscribed. It hence seems that this relief was 
produced immediately in the wake of the events which it describes. 


110 Cf. Pfälzner - Sconzo 2015. 
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FIGURE 2.1 The relief in its present state. 


The inscription begins with an invocation of various deities, including quite 
unusually Amurru and Sumuqan, before listing a number of the king's epithets. 
Thereafter, the historical narrative of the relief begins by discussing the inhab- 
itants of the region in a comparatively long, almost “ethnographic” section!!! 


111 Cf. Zaccagnini 1982 for other examples of “ethnographic” descriptions in the Assyrian 
royal inscriptions. 
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FIGURE 2.2 The relief’s outcrop viewed from the northeast. 





FIGURE 2.3 The relief’s outcrop viewed from the southeast. 
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before going on to describe the conquest of the region and its incorporation 
into the Assyrian Empire. The present author's preliminary reconstruction of 
the ethnographic section is presented with a transcription and translation: 


16. ina '7'-e BALA-ia KUR ul-lu-ba-a-a a-šib pu-ut KUR aš-šurki IK-[x x 
(x)] gul-lul-tu x (x x x) 

17. ka-ra-su-un $á a-na MAN.MES-ni a-li-kut pa-a-ni mah-[ru-ti 
AD.MES]-'a' [la ik-nu-&u la i-&u-tu] 

18. "ab"-šd-nu la i-'te-pu-&u ar-du-su-un URU.MEŠ-šu-nu [...] 

16. In my seventh palá, the Ullubeans who reside opposite Assyria 
planned (?) evil, 

17. ..their minds, (they) who submitted to no king who came before me, 
my [ancestors], 

18. [(they) who did not bear] the yoke, did not perform vassalage, their 
cities [were remote (?)...] 


Thereafter, Ahlameans are discussed by the text: 


19. [lá]'ah"-Ja-mé-e la ba- bil šip-"ri" la i-du-u ar-[du-tu?] [...] 

20. [...] lib-bu ig-pu-&u "GIM" a-a-li "DÄRA' ina KUR-'e' DU.MES-"ku' 

[is ]-ba-tu "a"-"ha"-[meš] x x 

21. xx 'ik"-pu-dule-"mu”-tu [ze]-rat KUR a$-Sur® id-bu-bu-ma [i]-pu-$u x 

xx (x) 

22. [...] NA (x) SÁ [...] AL" KUR x [x a-na] "kit?-ri-šu-nu "ub^-lu-ni (x) x 

xxx(x) 

23. [ana? k"]"hal'-zi-"*4AD.BAR KUR na-bal-ku-'tw x x SU x DU LU 
IDxxx (x) 

19. The Ahlameans who do not undertake works, who do not (even) 
know va[ssalage (?)...] 

20. ...were overconfident, went about the mountains like deer and ibex- 
es, they banded together... 

21. ... planned evil, spoke belligerently of the land of Assyria, did ... 

22. ...they brought to their aid... 

23. ...to Halziadbar, a rebellious land... 





Crucially, departing from previous editions, the present author makes a dis- 
tinction between the Ullubeans of lines 16-18 and the Ahlameans of 19-23. 


112 For the purposes of this paper, a critical apparatus for these few lines is unnecessary. This 
will be presented thoroughly in the relief's upcoming re-edition by the present author. 
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This is informed by a number of points in the admittedly fragmentary text. 
Firstly, the text would be strangely repetitive and contradictory were they one 
and the same group: after the text describes how the peoples are maliciously 
planning something untoward and failing to perform vassalage and then 
inserts a remark regarding their cities, the peoples proceed to behave in a no- 
madic fashion, swanning about the Zagros, plan evil once more, and speak bel- 
ligerently of Assyria. Moreover, the text appears to speak of an uprising in the 
still enigmatic newly created province of Halziadbar!? to the aid of which a 
force comes. If the Ullubeans hurry over to fan the revolt’s flames, then whom 
might Tiglath-pileser 111 be conquering in the narrative which follows? 

When the Ullubeans!!* and Ahlameans are compared, their territorialities 
are of considerable interest. The Ullubeans reside opposite the land of Assyria, 
providing a political delineation of sorts, if not a border, and possess cities.!!5 
They have refused vassalage in the past, Hp implying some form of local orga- 
nization, and resort to mountains in the manner of other Zagros montagnard 
populations. 

The Ahlameans, by comparison, possess features which tie well into the pri- 
or discussion in this paper. Firstly, they are mobile like “deer and ibexes,” a trait 
paralleled in a fragmentary description of the generalized inhabitants of the 
Zagros from Sargon 11's annals of 7n B.C.E.!7 Secondly, from what may be re- 
constructed, they serve as auxiliaries, in this case presumably for the benefit of 
Halziadbar, a role echoing the post-Kassite forces previously discussed. Finally, 
if the reconstruction proposed here is correct, in comparison to the Ullubeans, 
they do not even know vassalage, putting them in a league well beyond the Ul- 
lubeans in barbarity. 

Moving on to the ideological or, indeed, imaginal aspects of this relief, a 
striking feature of the relief is the presence of the gods Amurru and Sumuqan 
in line 10: 


113 lam extremely grateful to Mikko Luukko for sharing with me his paper on historical 
evidence for Halziadbar, due to be published in the upcoming Festschrift in honor of 
J. Nicholas Postgate. Halziadbar must doubtless lie not far from Ulluba, perhaps in the 
Cizre-Zaxo plain or in the Sinjar, presumably near a likely outcrop of basalt, but its exact 
localization remains uncertain. 

114 Ullubeans are thereafter mentioned in administrative correspondence as deportees, 
demonstrating that this people genuinely existed in this period (SAA 19 65 [Luukko 2012: 
68]). 

115 The conquest of these, twenty-nine in total, is later listed in the inscription. 

116 The eponym entry for 828 B.C.E. is marked “to Ulluba,” implying that Assyria had attempt- 
ed at least once before to conquer this territory (Millard 1994: 57). 

117 Vb-d: K.1668+11‘ ls. 40-43 (Fuchs 1998: 66). The animal parallels in the Babylonian land- 
scape previously mentioned also spring to mind. 
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10. 4*MAR'* TU na-ši gam-li BA.AN.D[Ug].DUg "éf?-li?? ŠĀKKAN muš- 
[te-šir nammasse seri (?) | 

10. Amurru who bears the crooked staff and the holy purification buck- 
et, Sumugan (?) who le[ads the creatures of the steppe (?) aright] 


By the late Neo-Assyrian period, Amurru, traditionally a god of the steppe,!!% 
occupied an interesting if niche position in the Assyro-Babylonian pantheon 
and had arguably become a marker of Aramaean identity.!? In an inscription 
of Sennacherib, Amurru is depicted as the chariot driver of Aššur;!?% might 
this once more point towards the topos of Ahlameans as auxiliaries? Amurru's 
appearance here mirrors that in rituals and incantations, and he is elsewhere 
described as “the Sumuqan for Suteans.”!2! 

Moving on to iconography (see figs. 2.4 and 2.5), the gamlu identified by Post- 
gate on the relief, Kupper's baton recourbé?? the crooked staff of line 10, is in- 
deed extant; use of this symbolis also unusual for the period in question. It must 
be asked to what degree the presence of Amurru in the text and iconography of 
thisrelief mightbe connectedtothe presence of Ahlameansinthe historical nar- 
rative, and what might have motivated this iconographic and textual statement. 

The relief, as related, stands at a curious point in the chronology of Ahlame- 
ans established at the beginning of this paper, being the first of the renewed 
references to Ahlameans by Assyrians after a considerable break. The question, 
then, remains as to whether the Ahlameans were defunct by the time of the 
creation of the relief of Mila Mergi. Certainly, it seems to have been inscribed 
swiftly, and its unusual content seems to imply that it had been composed at 
short notice by an eyewitness. It might be presumed that the author of the 
text, recalling the martial traditions of the late second millennium B.C.E. de- 
scribed above, identified the mobile element of the inhabitants of this region 
as Ahlameans.!23 It would seem to the present author that Mila Mergi's fasci- 
nation is partly that it is caught in a position between prior traditions and the 
historiographical innovations of the Sargonids. On the one hand, it describes a 
territory and events in a decidedly immanent manner, while on the other hand 
the presence of Amurru and Sumuqan provide a marked imaginal dimension 
to the territory which the relief overlooks. 


118 Akkadian bel seri. Ahlameans and Aramaeans, by contrast are frequently described as sab 
seri “troops/people of the steppes.” 

119 Beaulieu 2005; especially interestingly are the references to ahlamitu and sütitu on p. 32. 

120 Sennacherib 160, line 8. 

121 Beaulieu 2005: 36. 

122 Cf. Kupper 1961: 42-49. 

123 Such a division fits nicely with concepts of dimorphism or the parasocial as discussed by 
Rowton 1977. 
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FIGURE 2.4 The top of the relief with the divine symbols. 





FIGURE 2.5 Close-up of the gamlu among the divine symbols. 
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n Conclusion 


This study has sought to explore a key part of the "Ahlamean question" by trac- 
ing questions of territoriality and identity through time. Firstly, it has been 
demonstrated that, within Assyrian discourse, Ahlameans occupy an interest- 
ing position in terms of territoriality. In their heyday, they are a people without 
borders in any conventional sense: what information is provided is of a physi- 
cal landscape to which they are bound, and its marginality is striking, i.e., the 
elusive Sadan ahlamé, or the Jebel Bi&ri. 

The latter mountain provides a key example of a location which possessed 
both a real nomadic population and a ream of mythological connotations 
ranging from Anzu to Erra. This recourse to landscape, mountains, and mar- 
ginal regions echoed throughout the history of the Ahlameans, and as has been 
demonstrated, many of these themes of destruction found in the Erra myth 
would enter late Neo-Assyrian accounts of the Ahlameans. 

Parallel to this theme, that of the identity of Ahlameans as auxiliaries in 
the post-Kassite military as described in epic literature has been explored. 
The reception of this topos also occurred in the Neo-Assyrian period, as ar- 
chaic designations were used to frame combat in a different light. The armies 
of Merodach-baladan and the Elamites were portrayed in Assyrian sources as 
possessing at once Suteans and Ahlameans. 

Indeed, the reoccurrence of Suteans in the inscriptions of the Sargonid 
kings marked a definite beginning of the use of the term ahlamá in an anach- 
ronistic fashion. This coincided with, on the one hand, the fateful establish- 
ment of Assyrian dominion over Babylonia, and, on the other, a striking 
tendency towards the mythologization of territory in the royal inscriptions of 
later kings. 

These various points crucially converge in the relief of Tiglath-pileser 111 at 
Mila Mergi. The relief serves as a boundary, by turns physical in the intersection 
between plain and mountain, political in the description of a new conquest of 
territory, and “imaginal” in the relationship between “real” and “mythologized” 
landscape: gods of the steppe are invoked, as borderless Ahlameans are con- 
trasted to the montagnard Ullubeans “opposite the land of Assyria” with clearly 
defined territory and borders. 

To conclude, it seems evident that the resilience of the term ahlamü lay in 
its territorial ambiguities, its unboundedness, and its past usages for marginal 
peoples, perhaps of a marginal profession, within marginal spaces. These con- 
notations permitted the development of various traditions and adaptations 
regarding this people, which led to a reinvention of Ahlameans and Suteans at 
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a crucial point in Near Eastern history, namely the beginnings of the Sargonids, 
although this process was likely more gradual than might be thought, as the 
case of Mila Mergi with its many interesting features demonstrates. 

In a world ever more connected and unified by the relentless expansion of 
the boundaries of the Assyrian Empire, the Ahlameans faded into myth not 
abruptly, but rather gradually in intersections of the real and the imaginal, 
bound to marginal landscapes and transient armies, but never to borders. 
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CHAPTER 3 


The Tell Fekheriye Inscription and the Western 
Assyrian Border in the Late gth Century B.C.E. 


Jana Mynarova and Jan Dusek 


1 Assyria and the West: an Introduction 


In the regions of Upper Mesopotamia and Syria, the very final stages of the 
Late Bronze Age, as well as the advent of the Iron Age (12th-uth centuries 
B.C.E.),! are marked by a dearth of written evidence. The territorial recession 
of Assyria, which can be seen and understood as a reflection of its political and 
military weakness in the west, endured almost until the end of the 1oth century 
B.C.E. In this period, the areas at the sources of the Habur River were home 
to Aramaean principalities? whose tribal nature is reflected in their names, 
including that of Bit-Bahiäni, with its political center in Güzana (modern Tell 
Halaf). During the nth century B.C.E. a new wave of urbanization had already 
swept through the region, resulting in the emergence of a series of city-states 
in the western part of the Habur Triangle. The material culture of the capital of 
Guzana shows no sign of any Assyrian presence in the region. This is particu- 
larly visible in the architecture of the Western Palace, where a statue of a dei- 
fied deceased ruler of Güzäna was found; the palace itself is an example of a bit 
hilàni construction par excellence. The local palace of the Assyrian governors 
was constructed somewhat later, probably in the latter part of the oth century 
B.C.E., in the northeastern part of the citadel.? 

A new resurgence of Assyrian politics emerged in the west only at the end of 
the 10th century B.C.E., during the reign of Aššur-dān II (934-912 B.C.E.). His 
military expansion, accompanied by economic activities, is well-attested in 
his annals, which eloquently describe his policy and practice. However, at this 
time Guzana remained unaffected by his activities, retaining its independent 


1 Forthe chronology and periodization of the Iron Age in Syria, consult Mazzoni 2000. 

2 Cf. especially Sader 1987, 2000; Schwartz 1989; Zadok 1991; Dion 1997; Lipinski 2000; Kühne 
2013. 

3 The palace was rebuilt in the 8th century B.C.E.; see Novák 2013b. For an overview of the 
archaeological situation and the material culture, see esp. Orthmann 2002; Novak 2011, 2013a, 
2013b, 2016. For the publication of the renewed excavations, see Baghdo — Martin — Novak — 
Orthmann 2009; 2012. 
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status. Nevertheless, it was during his reign when a gradual process was ini- 
tiated that led to the development of a system of provinces that were ad- 
ministratively, economically, and militarily interlinked with the heart of a 
newly developing Assyrian state. It was neither the military conquests of the 
Assyrian army nor the geographical annexation of the respective regions that 
stood behind the expansion of the Assyrian state in the early ist millennium 
B.C.E.; the crucial role in this process was played by the above-mentioned ad- 
ministrative process.^ Our knowledge of the political geography and historical 
events in the western part of the Habur Triangle is insufficient, largely due to 
the scantiness of Assyrian written evidence. As it did for their royal forefathers, 
the region along the Upper Habur retained its essential political importance 
for Aššur-dān 11 and his immediate successors, especially Adad-nārārī 11 (gu- 
891 B.C.E.), and it was the politics of the two kings that helped to stabilize the 
regions in the immediate vicinity of the Assyrian state. 

The immense interest of Adad-nārārī 11 in the regions west of the Tigris 
River is illustrated by the seven military campaigns he led to the region of 
Hanigalbat. Shortly after gaining control over Nasibina (modern Nusaybin), an 
important center along a trade route connecting the heartland of Assyria with 
the west,” and turning it into an Assyrian province? under the turtanu Aššur- 
dini-amur in 896 B.C.E.” Adad-narari 11 made Gūzāna his vassal state. Accord- 
ing to his annals, it was during the eponymy of Sama$-abüa in 894 B.C.E., in 
the month of Sivan, that he marched for the fifth time to Hanigalbat, receiving 
tribute and bringing “(it) into the boundaries” of his land. He then crossed the 
river Habur, heading westwards towards Güzäna, which at that time was con- 
trolled by Abi-salamu,? mar Bahiani. He entered the city of Sikan (modern Tell 
Fekheriye) and received its tribute.'? Then he proceeded further south along 
the Habur River to its confluence with the Euphrates River. Contrary to the 


Cf. Liverani 1988: 84-85, 90-92; see recently Siddall 2013: 62. 

For the connection with the Upper Tigris Valley, see Radner 20062. 

For an overview of Assyrian provinces, see esp. Radner 2006b. 

RIMA 2 A.0.99.2 (pp. 145-155). 

RIMA 2 A.0.99.2 97-104 (pp. 152-153). 

Three members of Güzana's ruling elite are known to us by their names — Hadiānu, 
Kapara (the ruler of “the land of Palé" MAN KUR PA.AB.E), and Abi-salàmu — among 
whom only the last can be more securely dated. For a thorough discussion on the dating 
of Kapara and the individual inscriptions, see esp. Dornauer 2010: 50-53. 

10 A ‘I crossed the river Habur (and) marched to the city of Guzanu which Abi-salàmu, a man 
of Bit Bahiani, held. I entered the city Sikanu which lies at the source the River Habur. 
By the exalted strength of the god Samai, lord of my turban, lover of my priesthood, I 
received from him his numerous chariots, teams of horses, silver, gold, the property of his 
palace. I imposed on him tribute.” RIMA 2 A.0.99.2 100-104 (p. 153). 
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situation in Nasibina, there is no indication of either a military intervention 
leading to Assyrian control of the city of Güzana or the replacement of the 
local ruler by a loyal Assyrian official. Shigeo Yamada describes the political 
status of Gūzāna after the occasion as that of “a tributary vassal state,"! and 
there is no direct evidence nor even any hint to suggest that Güzana became a 
province of Assyria at that time. 

Although Assyrian military activity in the Upper Habur region continued, 
bringing Tukulti-Ninurta 11 (890—884 B.C.E.) back to Nasibina in 885 B.C.E., 
neither the city of Güzäna nor its twin city of Sikan are mentioned in his royal 
annals. The situation only begins to change during the reign of Ashurnasirpal 
II (883-859 B.C.E.), when the regions to the west were once again exposed 
to imperial activities of the Assyrian state. Beginning in this period, Assyrian 
royal propaganda and politics in the region was articulated and made visible 
in the form of monuments left by the Assyrian king and his royal successors in 
these peripheral zones.!? 

The polity of Bit-Bahiani appears in the Assyrian written sources again only 
in the annals of Ashurnasirpal 11, in the course of his military campaign of 882 
B.C.E.8 On this occasion, it is only its unnamed ruler — “a son of Bit-Bahiani" — 
who is listed among representatives of other polities bringing tribute to the 
Assyrian king in the city of Ardupa, located outside the territory of Bit-Bahiani 
itself.1* Thus the situation described in Ashurnasirpal 11's annals might indeed 
confirm that Adad-nārārī 11 had already turned Bit-Bahiani into an Assyrian vas- 
sal state in 894 B.C.E. However, a completely different situation is encountered 
in the records of Ashurnasirpal te ninth military campaign, dated between 
875 and 867 B.C.E. The king describes his military activities after leaving Kalhu 
and crossing the river Tigris and setting out for Carchemish as follows: “(and 
I) approached Bit Bahiani. I received tribute (= maddattu) from Bit Bahiäni: 
harnessed chariots, horses, silver, gold, tin, bronze, (and) bronze casseroles. 
I took with me the chariots, cavalry, (and) infantry of Bit Bahiäni. Moving on 


11 Yamada 2003: 69. 

12 See Schafer 2007. 

13 RIMA 2 A.0.1011 ii 22 (p. 203). 

14 “At that time I received tribute from Ahi-ramu, a man of Bit-Iahiri, from the (A)zallu, a 
man of Bit-Bahiani, men of Dam, and (from) the kings of the land of Hanigalbat - silver, 
gold, tin, bronze casseroles, oxen, sheep, (and) horses” RIMA 2 A.0.101.1 ii 21-23 (p. 203); 
see also the version on the Nimrud Monolith, A.0.101.17: “I emerged in the city Arduba. At 
that time I received tribute from Ahi-ramu, a man of Bit-Iahiri, from the (A)zallu, a man 
of Bit-Bahiäni, men of Hatti, and (from) the kings of the land of Hanigalbat — silver, gold, 
tin, bronze casseroles, oxen, sheep, (and) chariots.” 
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from Bit Bahiani I approached the land Azallu."5 While the description of the 
tribute largely corresponds to the tribute paid by Bit-Bahiani during Ashurna- 
sirpal 11’s 882 B.C.E. military campaign, it is the latter part of Aššurnasirpal 11's 
message, mentioning the incorporation of Bit-Bahiani’s entire military force 
into the Assyrian army, that is usually understood as a reference to a change in 
political status of Bit-Bahiani. Although it is not stated explicitly, most scholars 
agree that by means of this act, the state of Bīt-Bahiāni — until that moment a 
tributary vassal state of Assyria — became a de facto Assyrian province. It seems 
highly likely that, in the remaining years of Ashurnasirpal 11 and during the 
early part of the reign of Shalmaneser 111 (858-824 B.C.E.), a peaceful status 
quo prevailed in the relations between the newly established province of Bit- 
Bahiani and its Assyrian overlord. 

As Shalmaneser 111 moved further to the west and beyond the banks of the 
Euphrates River, he had to keep the Upper Habur region stable and securely 
under his control. Since neither Bit-Bahiani nor Güzäna are mentioned in his 
annals, this absence of evidence can be considered as an indication of placid 
relations between the Assyrian state and its dependent. In the late 850's and 
in the 840's B.C.E., the Assyrians trained their attention upon regions further 
in the west, concentrating on the territory between the Balih and Euphrates 
rivers and the region of Guzana, as well as other parts of Hanigalbat where 
a weakening of the Assyrian presence would return power into the hands of 
local elites and officials. This was during the final years of Shalmaneser ı11’s 
reign, when his military campaigns had to be delegated to his commander-in- 
chief (turtānu) Dayyān-Aššur, leading to an alteration of the ideal image of the 
Assyrian king as a mighty and victorious warrior. Instability developed quickly 
even in the very heart of the Assyrian state, and in the eponymy of Dayyan- 
Assur (826 B.C.E.) a dynastic crisis, laconically mentioned in the Eponym 
Chronicles!® as “a revolt" (sihu), broke out. Dayyān-Aššur died shortly after the 
revolt occurred. 

It was only in 820 B.C.E. that Šamšī-Adad v (824-811 B.C.E.) regained full 
political and military control over state affairs. It is evident that this trouble- 
some period of Assyrian history represents yet another period of weakness of 
the Assyrian state in the west, although direct evidence for the course of events 
is rather meager. Contrary to other polities in the region of Hanigalbat, Guzana 


15 RIMA 2 A.011014 iii 57—59 (p. 216). 

16  Millard 1994:57; Glassner 2004:167; for the Chronicles see also Finkel — Reade 1995; Finkel — 
Reade 1998. 

17 He was replaced by Yahanu, who was able to keep the office until 816 B.C.E.; see Fuchs 
2008: 64-71; recently Radner 2016: 47-48. For a hypothetical background, see Frahm 2016. 
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is not explicitly listed among the rebels supporting Šamšī-Adad v's opponent, 
A&&ur-da"in-aplu: 


He caused the cities to revolt and made ready to wage battle and war. 
The cities Nineveh, Adia, Sibaniba, Imgur-Enlil, Iššabri, Bīt-Šašširia, 
Šimu, Sibhiniá, Tamnuna, Kipšuna, Kurbail, Tīdu, Nabulu, Kahat, Assur, 
Urakka, Sallat, Huzirina, Dür-baläti, Dariga, Zaban, Lubdu, Arrapha, 
(and) Arbail, together with the cities Amedu, Til-abni, (and) Hindänu, — 
altogether twenty-seven towns with their fortresses which had rebelled 
against Shalmaneser (111), king of the four quarters, my father, sided with 
A&&ur-da"in-apla. By the command of the great gods, my lords, I subdued 
(them).}§ 


Thus, Guzana and its representatives might not have been directly involved 
in the rebellion, but the possibility that they exploited the situation in order 
to reinforce their political and military position cannot be ruled out. In any 


of Šamšī-Adad vis inscriptions, Gūzāna appears among his principal military 
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18 The Kalhu stela; RIMA 3 A.0.103.1 i 39—53a (p. 183). 
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targets. In 814 B.C.E., Güzäna was under the authority of the turtanu Bēlū-lū- 
balat, as attested in the Assur stele no. 44,!° but it was only in 808 B.C.E., during 
the eponymy of Nergal-ilaya, that the subjugation of Guzana was completed by 
means of the military campaign of Adad-nārārī 111 (811—783 B.C.E.). 

Although the direct evidence concerning the individual political events of 
the dynastic crisis during the 820's B.C.E. is very limited, it is clear that the po- 
sition of the Assyrian state in the Upper Habur region could not be maintained 
in its entirety. Francis Joannés goes so far as to interpret this revolt as the event 
that led the administration of the Assyrian state to lose control over its ter- 
ritories along the Syrian bend of the Euphrates River, leaving it unable to col- 
lect tribute from its vassal kings in the west. The river Habur and the region of 
Guzana are therefore considered to have been the westernmost borderland of 
the Assyrian state at that period of time.?? This interpretation might be further 
supported by the fact that Sarru-hattu-ipél, the governor of Nasibina, Güzäna’s 
immediate neighbor in the east, maintained his loyalty towards Sam&i-Adad, 
which is confirmed by his eponymy in 815 B.C.E.?! From 808 B.C.E. onward, 
Güzana was for certain an Assyrian province, and its governor, Mannu-ki- 
(māt)-Aššur is mentioned as the eponym in 798 B.C.E. The administration of 
the Assyrian province of Güzana in the early 8th century B.C.E. is well attested 
in the cuneiform documents from Mannu-kī-(māt)-Aššur's archive.?? 


2 The Tell Fekheriye Statue 


In the gth century B.C.E. the original state of Bit-Bahiani, and later the Assyri- 
an province of Guzana, similar to other polities located in the hinterland of the 
Habur Triangle, reacted very sensitively to the changing conditions in the heart 
of the Assyrian state, taking advantage of any weakness in its administration 
in order to regain more political independence from its overlord. The changing 
relationship between Guzana and the Assyrian state in the late gth century 
B.C.E. is vividly reflected in the Tell Fekheriye statue and its inscriptions. 
Although the date of the statue has been extensively discussed and placed 
anywhere between the late uth century B.C.E. and the 8th century B.C.E., the 
two leading options are the latter part of the 9th century B.C.E. or the second 


19 Andrae 1913: 52; Millard 1994: 90. 

20 Joannès 2000: 26. 

21 For a different view see Dornauer (2010: 59, n. 159) who lists among the rebelling polities 
Raqamatu, Nabula, Nasibina, Kahat, and Urakka in the Habur region. 

22 Friedrich - Meyer - Ungnad - Weidner 1940; Dornauer 2014. 
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third of the 8th century? With its bilingual Assyro-Aramaic inscription en- 
graved on the skirt of a standing man, the statue provides important evidence 
on the changing political relations between Assyria and Güzana, by means of 
both its manufacture and the inner chronology of the composition. 

The present authors consider the differences between the cuneiform 
and the Aramaic parts of the inscription to be intentional on the part of its 
author(s) and clearly motivated by a specific context for which the particular 
language "versions" were created.?^ Considering all of the possible scenarios 
for the genesis of the composition, we can trace the development of the text in 
three consecutive stages, similar to what the authors of the editio princeps pro- 
posed.?5 Thus, during the earliest stage, lines 1-18 of the Assyrian part of the 
inscription, which contains a dedication by Hadd-yis‘1/Adad-it’1, governor of 
Güzäna, to the god Hadad, “dwelling in Gūzāna,” were composed and inscribed 
on an unspecified object, probably a free-standing monument such as a stela 
or a statue. Later on, in the second stage of its composition, an adapted and 
updated translation of the original cuneiform inscription into Aramaic was 
inscribed on the monument. Both in its preamble and in the body of the text 
itself, the Aramaic inscription repeatedly accentuates the fact that the monu- 
ment is dedicated to “Hadad of Sikan” (Aram. 1b, 5-6), replacing the original 
Assyrian phrase “Hadad dwelling in Güzäna” (Assyr. 7). In this case, the altera- 
tion of a toponym mentioned in the Assyrian text clearly indicates that the 
monument had been moved from one location to another. Yet another signifi- 
cant and intentional modification appears in Aram. 10-1. In this passage, the 
scribe writes “and when whoever afterwards transports (this monument?), 
may he erect it anew,” while in the Assyrian text (Assyr. 15) the passage reads 
“Whoever (= mannu) later (comes) may he restore its dilapidation"; this As- 
syrian phrase is a modification of a standard phrase attested in Assyrian royal 
inscriptions, adapted for future governors of Güzana.?9 The Aramaic part is 
evidently not a translation from the Assyrian original but rather a deliberate 
alteration that unfailingly justifies the transfer of the object from Güzäna to 
the cultic and religious center of Sikan. However, it was only in the third stage 
of the development of the text, corresponding to the manufacture of the pres- 
ent Tell Fekheriye statue that the concluding passages of both the Assyrian (As- 
Syr. 19-38) and Aramaic (Aram. 12b—23) versions, as well as “the representation 


23 Cf. Dušek- Mynäfovä 2016: 33-36 with references to further literature. 

24 Dušek- Mynāfovā 2016: 19-20, 26-28. 

25  Abou-Assaf - Bordreuil — Millard 1982; see also Fales 1983. 

26 For the parallels, see RIMA 3 A.0.104.2002 12b (p. 227); RIMA 3 A.0.105.113 (p. 240). 
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(XMT) of Hadd-yis?" in line 1 of the Aramaic inscription,?” were added to the 
earlier composition. 

Neither the Assyrian nor the Aramaic version explicitly mentions the ac- 
tual date when the Tell Fekheriye statue itself was manufactured, although a 
period during which the authority of the Assyrian state and its administration 
in the region was waning or unstable is a plausible context for such a bilingual 
composition. It is its bilingual character that reflects the importance of the 
statue. On one hand, the inscription contains the message of an Assyrian gov- 
ernor, addressed to an Assyrian “audience” and referring to the restoration of 
the object, while in the Aramaic composition, on the other hand, the “king” of 
Guzana justifies the transfer of the original monument from Guzana to Sikan 
and the manufacture of a new one. This project may have been motivated by 
the ruler’s intent to appease the Aramaic population in Sikan, as well as to sta- 
bilize an uneasy situation in the region. It is obvious that such a cautiously and 
“diplomatically” composed composition, which implicitly reflects the dual “au- 
dience" of its message (in an Aramaic-speaking region), must have been politi- 
cally motivated. Thus the earliest history of the original monument is reflected 
in the first 18 lines of the cuneiform inscription, which contain a dedication 
to the god "Hadad dwelling in Güzana" and mention the name of the gover- 
nor of Güzäna Hadd-yisī/Adad-itī, as well as that of his father, Šamaš-nūrī, 
who had held the same office (Assyr. 8-9). The cuneiform text is composed in 
Standard Babylonian, as identified by Fales,?® and is practically free of the Neo- 
Assyrianisms that appear in lines 19—38. Therefore, the dating of the earliest 
stage of the composition to the gth century B.C.E. is mainly based on the as- 
sumption that the father of the dedicator, Šamaš-nūrī, may be identified with 
the eponym in the 17th year of the reign of Ashurnasirpal 11 in 866 BCE 
Both the content and the formal aspects of the original message, preserved 
in the opening part of the cuneiform inscription, indicate that its scribe was 
well-acquainted with Mesopotamian votive inscriptions. It is unfortunate that 
the character of the medium chosen for the original inscription is not stated 
anywhere in the text, but given its nature it is possible to presume that it was 
recorded on some kind of a free-standing monument. Yet the inscription con- 
tains no information on the specific location of the object in Guzana. 


27  IntheAramaicinscription, RODT “representation” is used in lines1 and15, and D5x “statue” 
in lines 12 and 16. 

28 Fales 1983: 235. 

29 RIMA 2 A.0.1014 iii 92b (p. 219); Millard 1994: 56. 
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It was Gropp and Lewis who postulated that the original inscription was 
located in Hadad's temple in Guzana,®° although their assumption cannot be 
unreservedly confirmed by the archaeological evidence at Tell Halaf. During 
the latter part of the 10th century B.C.E., as well as in the early decades of the 
9th century B.C.E., the evidence for the existence of a temple dedicated to the 
god Hadad, or more precisely of any temple structure at Guzana, is not beyond 
dispute. The identification of such a structure might be further complicated by 
the ambiguity of the early archaeological material and its dating. In the area 
of the Western Palace (a tripartite bit hilani structure) located at the citadel, a 
series of small orthostats were discovered. Next to the epigraphic evidence?! 
referring to Kapara (ca. 925 B.C.E.), the inscriptions reveal the existence of a 
construction identified as a "Palace (= temple) of Storm God”? (É.GAL-lim 
U); the name of the deity is written without a determinative. In a number of 
examples, the identification of the "Temple of the Storm God" appears on the 
same orthostats as the “Palace of Kapara” (E.GAL-lim mka-pa-ra).33 The dating 
and sequence of these inscriptions remains a hotly debated topic: both sets of 
inscriptions may date to the same period (i.e., to the reign of Kapara), or Kapa- 
ra's inscriptions may have engraved on spolia from an earlier, archaeologically 
unidentified cultic structure dedicated to Hadad, the Storm God. Divine sym- 
bols, including that of the Storm God, are also attested on local stone slabs.?* 

The archaeological evidence shows that in the gth century B.C.E., the West- 
ern Palace and its multipurpose character continued to play an important role 
in the functions of the city and that despite the "Assyrianization" of Guzana 
in the course of the oth century B.C.E., the Western Palace did not immedi- 
ately fall into disuse. It seems that a new ("governor's”) palace was constructed 
in the eastern part of the city's citadel only after the full consolidation of the 
Assyrian administration. As the archive of Mannu-kī-(māt)-Aššur attests, this 
"new" palace of the Assyrian governors was rebuilt sometime after 793 B.C.E., 
but a more precise dating of its original construction during the gth century 
B.C.E. is not possible at present. Similarities in stratigraphy and architecture 
suggest that the Assyrian "Lower Town Temple" was constructed at the same 


30 See Gropp - Lewis 1985: 56. 

31 Cf. also inscriptions from Tell Bderi and Giricano dated to the nth and 10th centuries 
B.C.E.; see Dornauer 2010; Fuchs 2011. 

32 For the cult of the Storm God, see Kessler — Müller-Kessler 1995. 

33  Dornauer 2010: 50-51. 

34 For the cult of deified royal ancestors, see esp. Gilbert 2013 and Niehr 2006 (with 
references to further literature). The statue of Kammaki, discovered at Tell Halaf in the 
late 1990's and bearing a cuneiform inscription — organized in horizontal lines - must be 
dated to the early 8th century B.C.E.; see Róllig 2003. 
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time as the governor's palace.?5 Thus, if we take into consideration all known 
aspects of the architecture of the city during the gth century B.C.E., we may 
(tentatively) conclude that the original context of the object that initially bore 
the dedicatory inscription of Hadd-yis1/Adad-it1 was in the Western Palace of 
Güzäna during its "Assyrianized" phase. 


3 Adaptation or Imitation? 


As noted above, contrary to the opinion of some scholars,36 we take the change 
of location from Güzäna to Sikan that is implied in the composition inscribed 
on the Tell Fekheriye statue as evidence of the actual event. Itis the only Sikan- 
manufactured statue that contains both a reference to and a justification for 
its creation. Such an action must have been politically motivated. This is indi- 
cated by the complex textual composition of the opening parts of the cunei- 
form and the Aramaic inscriptions, as well as by the features of the statue itself, 
which point to its Assyrian or Assyrianized background. Taking into consider- 
ation the social status of the man who dedicated the statue, its closest parallels 
are the votive statues of the governor of Kalhu, dedicated to the god Nabü and 
dated to the reign of Adad-nārārī 111.37 

For the territories situated on the edge of the Assyrian world, the military 
campaigns of the Assyrian kings represented both an instrument of cultural 
expansion and interaction between the center and its peripheries. In order to 
constitute a political landscape, the Assyrian kings deployed their monuments 
in distant areas as a formal expression of their authority. These monuments 
served the purposes of Assyrian royal ideology. In order to transfer the royal 
message, the monuments communicated both a narrative and a visual image. 
Such royal images may have served as ideal models, adapted for local condi- 
tions. From this perspective, the Tell Fekheriye statue cannot be seen as an 
imitation of some ideal image but as an adaptation of that image,?8 adjusted 
to local conditions and intended to serve the aims of the local ruler. Taking into 
consideration the supposed development of the Tell Fekheriye textual compo- 
sition, however, as well as iconographical details of the statue itself, it seems 
that the statue was not directly adapted from an Assyrian royal statue. More 
likely, the model or prototype of the Tell Fekheriye statue was a statue that 


35 Novak 2013a: 275. 

36 See recently Novak 20132: 271. 

37  Strommenger 1970: 18-20, pls. 8, 9, 10a, b; RIMA 3 A.0.104.2002 (pp. 226—227). 

38 For the methodological background of the present concept, see Wicke 2015: esp. 565. 
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combined both royal and non-royal elements, much like a recently reported 
Neo-Assyrian statue allegedly from Tell ‘Ajajah (ancient Sadikanni) described 
by Frahm.?? Similar to the Tell Fekheriye statue, the Tell ‘Ajajah statue is in- 
scribed from the waist down, but on the latter statue the text is organized in 
horizontally oriented lines. The text quite likely refers to Shalmaneser, the king 
of Assyria, as it mentions both his military activities and building projects. 
Similarly to the Tell Fekheriye statue, it contains curses addressed to anyone 
who might destroy the monument. Yet the inscription appears to be written 
not in the name of the ruling king, but rather in the name of his official. Tak- 
ing into consideration the historical evidence, Frahm proposes to identify the 
dedicator with the turtan Dayyān-Aššur, who is known to have led the last five 
military campaigns of Shalmaneser 111 and who might have celebrated his 
deeds in inscriptions composed “in a royal style.” 

Would it thus be possible to position the Tell Fekheriye statue in such a 
politically motivated milieu? Not only the bilingual Assyro-Aramaic composi- 
tion of the Tell Fekheriye statue distinguishes this monument. In contrast to 
other Neo-Assyrian statues, its cuneiform inscription is intriguingly organized 
into 38 vertical lines, running from the waist down to the hem of the skirt. 
In 1994, Lipinski suggested^? that an aesthetic purpose can be discerned in 
the way the inscription is crafted. He dismissed the possibility that this par- 
ticular phenomenon might represent a sign of “archaization” in the composi- 
tion. However, since the present authors see the statue and its inscriptions asa 
political instrument, carefully adapted and produced in order to demonstrate 
and prove the status of its dedicator, they consider the archaizing way of writ- 
ing as a legitimate tool, intentionally employed to reach a desired aim. Here, 
the contents or the composition of the message go hand in hand with its form. 
For Hadd-yisi/Adad-iti, it was obviously crucial to manifest his legitimate 
identity and to transfer the original monument from Guzana to Sikan, as well 
as to erect the new monument there. Therefore, in his text he explicitly links 
himself to the older tradition, and the archaizing script and organization of the 
inscription itself might very well serve as yet another means to legitimate his 
political deeds. Such a phenomenon is well-attested in the royal inscriptions 
of Šamšī-Adad v and Adad-nārārī 111 and expressed through “an antiquarian 
interest"! 


39 Frahm 2015. Unfortunately, the present whereabouts of the statue are unknown. Based on 
the extremely limited evidence of the photographs published on the website of the Syr- 
ian Directorate-General of Antiquities and Museums (DGAM), Frahm offered a tentative 
translation of the text, as well as an analysis of its contents. 

40 See Lipiński 1994: 29. 

41 Siddall 2013:167—168; see also Reade 1979: 341-342 and Grayson 1996: 3, 180—181. 
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4 Conclusions 


In the historiographic literature, the period of the oth century BCE is usu- 
ally described as a time of growth for the Assyrian empire, brought into effect 
through royal military campaigns and expansionism.*? This is particularly 
valid for the reigns of Ashurnasirpal 11, Shalmaneser 111, Šamšī-Adad v, and 
Adad-narari 111, though the period under discussion cannot be seen and 
treated as monolithic. The inner history of Bit-Bahiäni and Güzäna in the gth 
century B.C.E. still cannot be reliably reconstructed on the basis of the writ- 
ten evidence. However, the varying nature of the relations between these poli- 
ties and Assyria can be ascertained from indirect evidence represented by the 
Tell Fekheriye statue. The statue itself, with its narrative and visual image, is a 
political instrument, adapted and intended for its dual "audience" — the local 
Aramaean population as well as the Assyrian overlords - and it contains two 
distinct messages. It was a powerful tool, created in order to serve its “author,” 
the dedicator of the inscription, during or shortly after some unspecified tur- 
bulent political situation when he sought to appease and stabilize the region, 
as well as to justify his own deeds. Its text(s), form, and supposed function 
identify the statue as a politically motivated document, clearly reflecting the 
changing territorial conditions on the western cultural and political border of 
the Assyrian state. 
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CHAPTER 4 


The Aramaean Presence in the Northern Zagros 
during the Middle and Neo-Assyrian Periods 


Dishad A. Marf 


1 Aramaean Invasion of the Assyrian Heartland and the Zagros 
Foothills 


A Middle Assyrian chronicle contains the oldest known recorded evidence 


concerning the Aramaean presence in the Assyrian heartland and the Zagros 


foothills:! 


"Tina li-me ... bu-bu-tu gal une] uzum® a-ha-i$ e-ku-l[u a-na bala tí ?' 
ki-ma a-ge-e me-e ez ]-zu-ti éme5 kurAr-ma-a-ia me[š ^íim-'i-du buru,, "tr A$- 
šur i|h-tab-bu-tu hu-la-a-nim® is-bu-tu 9 [hal-si ma--du-tu *|""As-Sur ik- 
šu-du il-qi-á *[un”*š a-n]a kurmei-i kurYab-ri-u-ri a-na ba-la-tí " | zábmes 
guškin]-šu-nu kū.babbar-šu-nu ni.šu-šu-nu il-gi-ū *'[IAAmar.utu.sum. 
šešmeš man *w|Kar-du-ni-aš kura e-mid !dAmar.utu.[dub]*.numun ?9[ina 
gögu.za ad-šļu ku4"^ 

[In the eponymy of..., the peop]le ate one another's flesh [to save 
(their) lives (?). Like a flood's (?) ra]ging [water (?)] the Aramaean “hous- 
es" [increased], plundered [the crops (?) of Assyria], conquered and 
took [many fortified cities of] Assyria. [People fled to]ward the moun- 
tains of Habrüri to (save their) lives. They (- the Aramaeans) took their 
[gold], their silver, (and) their possessions. [Marduk-nadin-ahhe, king of] 
Karduniaš, died. Marduk-[šāpik]-zēri entered upon hi[s father's throne]. 


This record presents several details, including a reference to a famine and 
the fact that the Aramaeans invaded the Assyrian heartland in huge num- 
bers. The expression “the Aramaean ‘houses’ [increased]" (lines 3-4) may re- 
fer to the invasion of the Aramaean tribes/houses (though the verbal form is 
only reconstructed here); they plundered [gold], silver, and the *property of 


the citizens of Assyria" (line 7). Consequently the citizens of Assyria fled to 


1 Glassner 2004: Chronicle 15, pp. 188—189; see also Naaman 1994: 33, lines 2-7; Lipiński 2008: 


189-190. 
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the land of Habrüri/Kirruri, located northeast of Arbail (Arbela) in the Zagros 
Mountains.? 

Another portion of the chronicle suggests that among the cities which were 
invaded by the Aramaeans at that time were the cities of Nineveh and Kilizu 
(Qasir Shamamuk) in the Assyrian heartland, as well as the city of Idu (Satu 
Qala) in the Zagros foothills. A record from the reign of Tiglath-pileser 1 tells us 
that the Aramaeans invaded the Zagros foothills: 


12. [The lands of GN, GN,], Idu, the district of Nineveh, the land of 
Kili[zu they plundered]. 

13. [In that year, Tiglath-pile]ser, king, of Assyria, [marched] to the land 
of Katmuhu. 


From this record we learn that the two important cities of Nineveh and Kilizu/ 
Kilizi (Qasir Shamamuk) in the Assyrian heartland, as well as Idu (Satu Qala) 
on the west bank of the Lower Zab River in the Zagros foothills, were plun- 
dered by the Aramaeans, who raided the area during the reign of Tiglath-pile- 
ser i (1114-1076 B.C.E.).* 


2 Aramaean Immigration into the Northern Zagros 


There is some indirect evidence indicating that the Aramaeans immigrated 
to the Northern Zagros and settled there in large groups. Aramaean immi- 
grants were the only Semitic group who migrated from the west to the region 
of Northern Zagros. These Aramaean immigrants were settled in the moun- 
tains east of Kirruri, living with the Lullu (or Lullubu) people in 30 cities of the 
land of Ladanu on the west bank of the Lower Zab River. Tukulti-Ninurta 11 
(890—884 B.C.E.) claims that he defeated them:5 


Moving on from the passes of [Mount Kirriuru] I entered into Mounts 
Urrubnu (and) Išrun, mighty mountains within which no one among the 


2 Neuman and Parpola discussed the possibility of a change in climate during the late Middle 
Assyrian period, when the limits of the Middle Assyrian Empire were reduced. In the Mid- 
dle Assyrian records, however, there is no direct evidence for such an event. Such a change, 
if attested, could have led to the famine that occurred when the Aramaeans invaded the As- 
syrian heartland, as mentioned in the Assyrian Chronicle. For further details see, Neuman — 
Parpola 1987: 161-182. See also Reade 1995: 41ff.; and, recently Marf 2016: 8. 

3 Naaman 1994: 34, lines 12—13; Glassner 2004: Chronicle 15, pp. 190—191. 

4 Forfurther details, see van Soldt et al. 2013: 218—219; Marf 2016: 9. 

5 RIMA 2 A.0.100.5 34-39. 
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kings my forefathers had done [battle] and no one had ... the caravans of 
Assyria [...]. I marched over difficult terrain and through rough territory 
where no [one] among the kings my forefathers had passed I glided (and) 
penetrated therein. I approached the cities of the land Ladanu which the 
A[ramaeans and] the Lullu held. I conquered 3o of their cities between 
the mountains. I carried off their two [...]. I destroyed, razed, (and) burnt 
their cities. The rest of them were frightened off (and) took to difficult 
mountains. 

On the second day, (since) in the hills of Mount Išrun one could cross 
neither with my chariots nor with cavalry [...], I ascended after them on 
foot up the hills of Mount ISrun, a rough area wherein even the winged 
eagle of the heavens [cannot go. I pursued] them from the steppe of 
the hills of Mount Išrun to the Lower Zab. I took booty without num- 
ber from them. The rest of them [crossed] the Lower Zab to save their 
lives. 


From this record, it becomes clear that the Aramaeans were living beyond the 
passes of Kirruri to the east, as far as the western banks of Lower Zab. Tukulti- 
Ninurta II attacked the Aramaeans and the Lullu people from the “the passes 
of [Mount Kirriuru]." He reached the land of Ladanu, where Mount Išrun is 
located.® According to the text, he attacked 30 anonymous cities in which the 
Aramaeans and the Lullu people were living together. These 30 anonymous 
cities were perhaps, in reality, towns or large villages written with the nu deter- 
minative, because in the Assyrian records anonymous places with the determi- 
native wu did not indicate cities, but usually towns or larger villages." 

Zadok assumes that Aramaeans were also living in the land of Zamua, in the 
city of the Kisirteans (Wuki-sir-[t]a-a-a). The town of Kisirtu listed in the Neo- 
Assyrian records and located in the province of Mazamua was, during the 
Neo-Assyrian period, “ruled and inhabited - at least partially — by Aramaeans, 
who revolted against Assurnasirpal 11? The conquest of Kisirtu by Ashurnasir- 
pal 11 is reported in the inscription on the Ninurta temple at Kalhu: ana GIBIL- 
te GÍBIL URU ki-sir-tu URU dan-nu-ti-šū šd "sa-bi-i-ni a-di 10 URU.DIDLI “I 
conquered the city Kisirtu, the fortified city which (was ruled by) Sabini, to- 
gether with 10 cities in its environs.”? 


6 Mount Išrun can be identified with the modern village of Ashuran near Sangasar district in 
the Pishdar plain, west of the Lower Zab River. The area is surrounded by high peaks. 

7 Forfurther details, see Marf 2016: 74. 

Zadok 2013: 414. See also Marf 2016: 118. 

RIMA 2 A.0.101.1 ii 58. 
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MAP 4.1 Map of the cities and districts in the Northern Zagros (after Marf 2016, map 2). 


3 Aramaean Deportees in the Zagros Foothills 


Some of the Assyrian records dated to the 8th century B.C.E. refer to “Aramae- 
ans of Arzuhina, of Arbela deportee unit.”!° However, this brief mention does 
not give us definitive evidence on these units located in Arbela and Arzuhina. 
The Assyrian records also refer to the Aramaean deportees in Zamua.!! Ac- 
cording to his own inscriptions, the Assyrian king Tiglath-pileser 111 deported 
thousands of Aramaeans to Mazamua, as well as to the province of the Palace 
Herald (nāgir ekali) in the lands of the Northern Zagros (see Table 4.1).!2 


10 For details see SAAS u 153—154; SAA 5 227 8; SAA 19 115 r. 6-12 (pp. 117-118); see Nashef 
1982: 40. 

11  Klengel 1987-1990: 164-168. 

12 SAAS 1146; Zadok 2013: 414. 
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TABLE 4.1 Aramaean deportees to the Zagros and its foothills in the Assyrian records at the 


time of Tiglath-pileser 111 





Assyrian king Deported Deported to Deported Source 
Aramaeans from Aramaeans by 
number 
Tiglath-pileser 111 Aramaeans in Mazamua 5,000 RINAP 15 9-11, p. 27; 
Babylonia, Syria SAAS 11 146 
Tiglath-pileser 111? Syria? Arzuhina, Arbela "Aramaeansof SAAS 11 153-154 
or Sargon II? Arzuhina, of See also Nashef 1982: 40; 
Arbela deportee SAA 5 227 8;SAA 19 115r. 
unit" 6-12 (pp. 117-118) 
Tiglath-pileser 111? ? Palace Herald 10,000 RINAP 159-11,p.27; SAAS 
or Sargon II? (nagir ekali) 11 146; Zadok 2013: 414 





Tiglath-pileser 111 stated:!? 


[From] those [Ara] means whom I deported, [7 distribut]ed (and) settled 
[...thousand to the province of] the turtanu, 10,000 (to) the province of 


the palace herald, [...] thousand (to) the province of the chief cupbearer, 
[...thousand (to) the province of the land] Barha(l)zi, (and) 5,000 (to) the 


province of the land Mazamua. 


4 An Itu'aean in Karalla 


An Assyrian administrative letter (SAA 15 74) indirectly sheds light on the sell- 


ing of slaves and related legal procedures employed in the Northern Zagros 


region. There is mention of an Itu'aean appointed as commander of a fort. 
Unfortunately, the first part of the letter is badly damaged and it is therefore 
impossible to ascertain who the sender of the letter was. Perhaps he might 
be identified with the Assyrian governor of Karalla. The unidentified sender 


writes to Sargon:!* 


(...) ... t]his [man] had so[ld his] daug[hters for money iļn Karalla. (Later) 
he put [...] salt in a bag and put his seal in it, went off, and sent it to 


his daughter(s), saying: “Run away and come to me!” An Itu'ean whom I 


had appointed as a ... in the fort, and who returned this salt, said it to a 


13 RINAP 15 9-11. 
14 SAA15 74. 
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bodyguard, and the bodyguard wrote (about it) to the king, my lord. As to 
what the king, my lord, wr[o]te to me, no Karalleans remained (here so) 
I (could) not ask them, nor are there corn rations, wine, ... (or) kudimmu 
(salt) that they would be giving them. 


5 The Use of Aramaic Script and Language in the Northern Zagros 


Some of the Assyrian reliefs show that, since the mid-8th century B.C.E., there 
were two scribes present at the Assyrian court, and that two scribes accompa- 
nied the Assyrian kings on their campaigns (see Fig. 4.1b. and Fig. 4.2). While 
one of the two scribes was employed to write the records in the cuneiform 
script and the Akkadian language on a clay tablet, the other scribe recorded 
the documents on a scroll, using the Aramaic script and language. For in- 
stance, the rock reliefs depicting the Assyrian plunder of Musasir show two 
scribes standing on the top of the houses of the city of Musasir, one holding a 
clay tablet and the other a scroll, both recording the booty (Fig. 4.1a—b).!® 

There is also another relief in which we can identify two scribes standing in 
front of an Assyrian camp in the Zagros area and recording prisoners of Man- 
nea and Karalla. One of them holds in his hand a clay tablet and the other a 
scroll (Fig. 4.2).!6 

On one of the Khorsabad reliefs, the Mannean city of Pazashi is depicted. 
The scene shows Sargon 11's army attacking the city walls and gates from all 
directions." The scene is usually interpreted as evidence that Sargon II was 








N 





[7 c 4 | nasa 2 fan 

, A 1 A” ee e lc 
WW NA A ZZ Ouna hs KI 
FIGURE 4.1A—B Two Assyrian scribes, one with a scroll and the other with a clay tablet, 


recording the list of plundered objects in the city of Musasir. The scene is 
depicted on a relief from Khorsabad. 


15 Botta — Flandin, 1972: pl. 141, Room viii, slab 4. 
16 See Botta - Flandin 1972: vol. 11, pl. 146, nos. 10-11, Room XIV. 
17 See Botta - Flandin 1972: pl. 145. 
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FIGURE 4.2 Recording Zagrosian prisoners of war. Two Assyrian scribes are shown, one hold- 
ing a clay tablet inscribed in cuneiform script, and the other writing in Aramaic 
on a scroll. The scribes are depicted standing in front of an Assyrian fortified 
camp in the Zagros area. Dated to the reign of Sargon 11. 


capable of communicating with the inhabitants of the besieged Mannean city 
Pazzaši in their own language. Tadmor believes that the scene shows an Assyri- 
anized Mannean, reading from a scroll in Aramaic and translating in Manne- 
an, exhorting the inhabitants of the Mannean city to surrender!? (Fig. 4.3a-b). 
It is hard to determine from a scene depicting the reading of a parchment 
what language would have been inscribed on the scroll. Eph'al interprets the 
scene differently, saying that "the officer is indeed speaking in Aramaic, and 
not in Mannaean, but his words are not directed to ‘the people on the wall, but 





FIGURE 4.3A—B The Assyrian siege of the Mannean city of Pazashi, depicted on a relief 
from Sargon's palace at Khorsabad. Fig. 4.3b shows an Assyrian soldier 
inside the siege engine, holding what may be a water-skin. 


18 Tadmor 1991: 421. See also Eph'al's summary: "Since it was inconceivable that there were 
Aramaic speakers in Mannea, the figure was regarded as that of a scribe reading in Ara- 
maic, turning to 'the people on the wall' and simultaneously translating the text into the 
Mannaean language" (Eph'al 1999: 119). 
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rather, to the leaders of Pazaši, who are familiar with this language.”!9 Eph'al's 
interpretation is more probable. On the relief the Mannean leader is depicted 
on the city wall and moving his hands in a way that probably suggests that 
he was giving orders to his soldiers to stop fighting. It seems that his Assyrian 
counterpart had something to say as well. 

Ido not reject the interpretation that the Assyrian officer speaks in Aramaic, 
but would suggest yet another interpretation of this part of the scene on the 
relief. The Assyrian officer who is usually assumed to be reading from a scroll 
is one of two Assyrian soldiers/officers on a siege engine. However, this figure 
is standing at the front of the machine (he is visible through its window), and 
he may be responsible for directing the advance of the tank-like Assyrian war 
machine toward the city walls, with the additional duty of pouring water over 
the war machine to extinguish flaming bundles of grass thrown by the Man- 
neans. I therefore suggest that the object he holds in his hands is a water-skin, 
rather than a scroll. Thus he is depicted as throwing water from a skin on the 
firebrands hurled by the Manneans, rather than reading from a scroll.?9 


6 Textual Evidence from the Northern Zagros 


Very few Aramaic texts and inscriptions have been discovered in the Zagros 
region. The stela discovered in Tepe Qalaichi near Bukan is the oldest known 
Aramaic record discovered so far in the Zagros and Iran. The text is dated to 
the late 8th century B.C.E. The upper part of the stela is missing, but the last 
thirteen lines of the text, containing the curses, are preserved.?! 

Various suggestions have been made regarding the Aramaic inscription 
on the stela. Lemaire states that it could have been a royal commemorative 
inscription (like the statue from Tell Fekheriye) or a vassal treaty (like the in- 
scriptions from Sfire).?? If it was a vassal treaty, it was probably not a treaty be- 
tween the Manneans and the Assyrians or Urartu. The only deities mentioned 
on the stela of Bukan are those of Haldi and Hadad (Teisheba).?? The mention 
of Hadad together with the Urartian chief deity indicates that the scribe, by 
mentioning Hadad, had in his mind not the Aramaean weather deity, but the 
Urartian weather deity, Teisheba. According to Eph'al, even the mention of the 
weather god as Hadad in the Aramaic inscription on the stela of Bukan does 


19 _Ephfalıggg: u9. 

20 For further details of the scene, see Botta — Flandin 1972: pl.145; see also Marf 2016: 58—59. 
21 Fales 2003: 131-147. 

22 Lemaire 1998b: 28. For further details see Lemaire 1998a: 298ff.; Kargar 2004: 230, n. 4. 

23 See Fales 2003: 134ff. 
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“not necessarily reflect local religious and linguistic reality" but rather “may 
point to the existence of scribes who were trained in foreign languages and 
literary traditions”?+ 

The scarcity of cuneiform inscriptions from Tepe Qalaichi (Izirtu), Ziwiye, 
and Hasanlu may mean that in these cities another script, such as the Aramaic 
alphabet, was used to record documents on scrolls and other perishable materi- 
als. The Aramaic stela discovered in Tepe Qalaichi near Bukan, an area far from 
where Aramaic and other Semitic languages were spoken, indicates, according 
to Eph'al, “that the spread of Aramaic did not necessarily reflect demographic 
changes, which were mainly the consequence of massive deportation."?5 Eph'al 
assumes that this “royal inscription suggests that Aramaic was used among the 
upper class of the Mannaean society, which seems to have lacked a script of its 
own.”26 He assumes that Aramaic was used at the Mannean royal court as early 
as the mid-8th century B.C.E., and that the inscription of Bukan dates to the 
late 8th century or early 7th century B.C.E., when Aramaic "started to become 
a lingua franca" of the Near East.?" 

The Aramaic inscription on the stela from Qalaichi near Bukan ends with 
curses (lines 5-13): 


May seven cows suckle a single calf, but let it not be sated; and may seven 
women bake in a single oven, but let them not fill it. And may the smoke 
of fire and the sound of millstones be removed from his country; and 
may his land become asa salt-field. And against him, may the commander 
in chief (?) revolt, and that king, who will write upon this stele, may his 
throne Hadad overthrow, with Haldi, and for seven years may he not pro- 
vide the grass of pasture in his country. And may all the curses of this 
stele strike him (together).2% 


Similar curses are preserved in the Assyrian — Aramaic bilingual inscription on 
a statue from Tell Fekheriye and in the Aramaic inscription on one of the ste- 
lae from Sfire.?? The curses are also reminiscent of some of the biblical curses. 


24  Ephral 1999: 116-121. Similarly, Sokoloff assumes that the person who inscribed the Ara- 
maic text on the Bukan stela was not a native speaker of Aramaic (Sokoloff 1999: 106), but 
probably a local scribe of Mannean origin. 

25 Epha‘liggg: 18. 

26 . Epha‘l1ggg9: 18-119. 

27 Epha‘liggg: 118. 

28 Fales 2003: 134-137. See also Lemaire 1998b. 

29 Tell Fekheriye, Aramaic inscription, lines 20-23 (see Abou-Assaf — Bordreuil — Millard 
1982: 23-25); Sfire I A, 21-24. 
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Seven cows and other elements occur also in the story of Joseph’s interpreta- 
tion of Pharaoh's dreams in the book of Genesis 20 

Such a text reflects Mannean interaction beyond Assyria with Syria and 
the Levant. Assyria probably had an intermediary role here, facilitating the 
movement of Aramaean deportees and immigrants to the Lower Zab basin 
in western Zamua and east of Kirruri. That would have resulted in interaction 
between those Aramaeans and the local Zagrosian peoples. Besides, the Assyr- 
ian court adopted Aramaic as a second language and script from the mid-8th 
century B.C.E. onwards. That was probably one of the factors that encouraged 
the use of Aramaic script and language in the Zagros. 


7 Personal Names 


The Assyrians could not resist the influx of Aramaean cultural influence, and 
the “Aramaization of Assyria” was reaching its peak. The use of Aramaean per- 
sonal names is one of the most often quoted examples of the process of Ara- 
maization.?! In the Northern Zagros, there are very few personal names that 
reflect Aramaean influence. However, it is important to stress that personal 
names may not correspond to the ethnicity of the individual. 

In the gth century B.C.E., the first known Urartian king was called "Aramu" 
(™A-ra-mu) in the royal inscription of Shalmaneser 111.2? Aramu was the ruler 
of the Urartian capital Arzashkun.?? The sound of “Aramu” is similar to that of 
“Aramaean,” but there is no available support to prove any direct relationship. 
At the same time, Shalmaneser 111 mentions another Aramu (™A-ra-mu) in 
his annals, who was the ruler of Bit-Agüsi.?* Unfortunately, the name of the 
Urartian king Aramu was not recorded in the Urartian records, and therefore 


30 Gen 411-32. 

31 See for instance Tadmor - Cogan 2011: 179-203; Fales 1991: 99-117; Millard 2008: 267-270; 
Nissinen 2014: 273-296. 

32 RIMA 3 A.0.102.2 ii 45-56a. 

33 Arzashkun was the Urartian capital during the reign of Aramu. It was destroyed by Shal- 
maneser III (see RIMA 3 A.0.102.2 ii 45-56a). The city has been located by scholars in 
various places. While some tried to locate it on the northern shore of Lake Van, others 
proposed a location on the west shore of the Urmia basin. However, the city appears to 
be located east of the passes of Kirruri. In the royal inscriptions of Shalmaneser 111, he 
clearly mentions that the city was located beyond Kirruri. For further details, see Marf 
2015:130, n. 24; 2016: 28. For other interpretations, see for instance, Radner 2011: 745; Piller 
2012: 378, with references to further literature. 

34 . Eg, RIMA 3 A.0.102.2 ii 12. 
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we do not know how it was pronounced locally. Perhaps we may consider this 
similarity merely a coincidence. 

At the moment the only known Aramaic name relevant for the area under 
discussion comes from an Assyrian administrative letter. We learn that in the 
territory of the Palace Herald (nagir ekalli) there was a karum, which was an 
important slave market at that time. Assyrian merchants were used to bring- 
ing slaves into the territory of the Palace Herald in order to sell them for bet- 
ter prices.?? Recently, a slave sale document was accidently discovered in the 
Pishdar area (said to come from Gird Bazar). The text mentions an Aramaean 
female slave called Kablā, (Kabalaia hypocr. kbl, “to bind”). The document re- 
cords the purchase of Kabla (kab-la-a), who was owned by Haza, an individual 
with a Semitic name. She was bought by “Urdi, servant of Issār-dūrī” for “28 
minas of copper.” The witnesses were Ninuayu and Haruasu. Haruasu is a local 
Zagrosian name, and this individual functioned as the "servant of the Palace 
Herald."37 


8 Conclusions 


In conclusion, the available records and visual evidence prove an Aramaean 
presence in the Northern Zagros region. The penetration of Aramaeans into 
the Northern Zagros occurred in various ways: they may have arrived in the 
Northern Zagros as invaders, immigrants, or deportees, as well as individual 
migrants or employees of the Assyrian state. 

Most Aramaeans were living with the Lullu people on the western bank of 
the Lower Zab, as well as on the eastern bank of the Lower Zab in Arzuhina, 
Zamua, and especially Kisirtu. The Aramaean presence is also recorded in the 
territory of the Palace Herlad (nagir ekalli) and in the Zagros foothills in Arbail. 

Aramaean tribes had already invaded the Northern Zagros in the late 12th 
century B.C.E., and their presence can be especially identified on the banks of 


35 SAA 5150; Marf 2016: 41. 

36 The contract has already been published by Radner and is dated to the eponym year of 
Mahdē, i.e., 725 B.C.E. in the reign of Shalmaneser v (Radner 2015: 192-197). This slave sale 
document and another Assyrian administrative letter (SAA 5 150) indicate that, during 
the Neo-Assyrian period, there was perhaps a slave market in the territory of the Palace 
Herald. Radner noticed that the text of Gird-i Bazar was written "in Neo-Assyrian lan- 
guage and script" by a non-native writer. She considers the scribe to be one of the scribes 
employed by the Assyrians “whose native language did not sufficiently prepare them to 
understand the Assyrian stative verbal forms.’ See Radner 2015: 192-193. 

37 ` Radner 2015: 192-193; Marf 2016: 152. 
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the Lower Zab River. In the early oth century the Assyrian royal inscriptions 
refer to Assyrian attacks on the Aramaean and Lullu cities and towns on the 
banks of the Lower Zab, east of Kirruri, i.e., more or less in the modern area 
of Rania and the Pishdar plain. At that time the Aramaeans are described as 
settled people, sharing villages and towns with the indigenous Lullu peoples, 
especially in Ladanu. The Assyrian king Tukulti-Ninurta 11 fought them on the 
high mountains surrounding the Lower Zab basin. 

Assyrian royal inscriptions and administrative letters refer to Aramaean 
deportees, deported by Tiglath-pileser 111 to Zamua, Arzuhina, and also the 
territory of the Palace Herald. There is evidence for Aramaean individuals as 
well, for instance, a slave lady with an Aramaic name called Haza sold in the 
territory of the Palace Herald, but we have to bear in mind that personal names 
do not always correspond to the ethnicity of the respective individual. 

The Aramaean presence in the Northern Zagros culturally influenced in- 
digenous groups, as especially reflected by the use of the Aramaic script and 
language by the local peoples in the Zagros. The use of the Aramaic script 
and language in the Northern Zagros in the 8th century B.C.E. was probably re- 
lated to the activities of the Assyrians. In the 8th century B.C.E., Assyrians used 
the Aramaic script and language in their royal, administrative, and economic 
records side by side with the Akkadian language, written in cuneiform script. 
The Assyrian palace reliefs show that during their military campaigns in the 
Zagros region, Assyrians employed two scribes, one trained in cuneiform who 
wrote in Akkadian on a clay tablet, while the other wrote on a scroll in Ara- 
maic. The reliefs from the palace of Sargon 11 at Khorsabad clearly show that 
two scribes followed Sargon 11 in his campaigns in the Northern Zagros. Both 
scribes are depicted recording plundered booty in Musasir and defeated Zagro- 
sian leaders in front of the Assyrian permanent military camp in the Northern 
Zagros. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Gurraeans and Itu’aeans in the Service of the 
Assyrian Empire 


Mikko Luukko 


1 Introduction* 


At the peak of the Assyrian Empire’s political power, the Assyrians utilized 
many Aramaean tribes or other people of nomadic origin. However, two of 
these tribes clearly stand out because they enjoy a very special position within 
the empire.! They are the Gurru or Gurraeans,? and the Itu'u or Itu'aeans. Both 
frequently appear in the Neo-Assyrian administrative letters of the late 8th 
century B.C.E. as part of the Assyrian standing army. Geographically, the ac- 
tivities of these two tribes covered the whole Assyrian Empire. To present this 
in a more pointed way, one might say that the Assyrian Empire was nothing 
but a large Aramaean territory with fluid borders, and Aramaic speakers in the 
north, south, east, and west, as well as the center. Be that as it may, this paper's 
focus is not the determination of the specific borders of the Assyrian Empire 
in the sense that I have just proposed, but the role of the two tribes within 
the Assyrian Empire. In what follows, I will present the recurrent themes con- 
cerning the Gurraeans and the Itu’aeans in the Neo-Assyrian textual sources 
by providing the most relevant examples, thematically arranged and discussed 


The preparation of this article was facilitated by access to the database of the Neo-Assyrian 
Text Corpus Project (Helsinki). I would like to thank Greta Van Buylaere for critically reading 
a draft of this article. In this article, including quotations, I consistently record the people of 
these tribes as Gurraeans and Itu'aeans, but Gurreans or Itu'eans would of course be equally 
correct. 


1 Forexample, already nearly fifty years ago John Brinkman (1968: 237) wrote: "There is some 
evidence that Aramean tribes like the Itu'u and Ru'a may have been working for Assyria" and 
“principally the Itv’, later furnished special contingents for Assyrian military service" (ibid., 
276). Now, the principal evidence for this development can be read directly from many texts 
published in the State Archives of Assyria series. 

2 For convenience's sake, I consider the Gurraeans to be an "Aramaic" tribe in this article, 
but this should not obscure the fact that we do not know their ethnic origin (Zadok 2013: 
313-314). 
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briefly? At the end I will summarize the discussion and suggest new insights 
into the duties of the Gurraeans and the Itu’aeans in the service of Assyrian 
kings. 

The late 8th century, when the kings Tiglath-pileser 111 (745—727) and Sargon 11 
(721-705) ruled the Assyrian heartland and far beyond, forms the focal point of 
this article, but I strengthen the evidence by discussing the 7th-century mate- 
rial as well. Previously, scholars have mainly been interested in the Itu'aeans 
because they are better attested.^ Statistically, almost 100° passages mention 
the Itu'aeans, against 25 attestations of the Gurraeans from 22 texts. These 
numbers include ten cases in which the two tribes occur together in close suc- 
cession. But when the two groups are mentioned together, interestingly the 
Gurraeans usually precede the Itu’aeans. Therefore, the order of the two tribes 
in the title of this essay is not meant to be alphabetical, but it corresponds to 
the regular Assyrian order of enumerating them; perhaps this is to be under- 
stood hierarchically. 

In studies of the Itu'aeans and the Gurraeans the approach has mostly been 
that of a military history (e.g., focusing on their equipment, uniforms, tactics, 
etc.), and some of these studies make excellent use of the rich iconographic 
material from Assyrian palace reliefs. As to iconography, we can follow an in- 
teresting development in the level of confidence with which Itwaeans and Gur- 
raeans have been identified as auxiliary archers and spearmen in the palace 
reliefs. Julian Reade was the first to suggest this in his seminal article of 1972. 
This interpretation was then followed by the captions of the State Archives of 


3 Inthe footnotes, I shall also include the more broken passages known to me that mention the 
two tribes, such as SAA 5 270 (CT 53: 827) 13-14 and SAA 15 354 (CT 53: 260) 5, texts that are 
in their present state too fragmentary to disclose much information. As the texts of the State 
Archives of Assyria volumes are nowadays available online at «http://oracc.museum.upenn. 
edu/saao/corpus>, I almost exclusively give translations below. 

4 Thus far the most important contributions to the understanding of the role of the Itu'aeans, 
and sometimes also the Gurraeans in the Assyrian military are probably those of Dezsó 2006: 
esp. pp. 89-100, 102—103, 105—106; 20124: 20, 25—54, 92, 192—193, 201-202, 208, 217; 2012b: 34, 152— 
154, 157, 159-161, 163; Fales 2000: 40-43, 56-57; 2009; Postgate 1977, 2000: 92, 100-104; Reade 
1972: 104-106 (about auxiliaries) and Zadok 2013: esp. pp. 274-276, 281-282, 289, 292, 313-314. 
Except for Postgate's encyclopedia entry (1977), none of these studies focus solely on the 
Gurraeans or the Itu'aeans. Streck (2014: 310) provides a compact summary of the Itu'aeans in 
Babylonia and Younger (2016: 664—666) of the Itu'aeans in general. In 2005 Nadali published 
two articles in which the depiction and analysis of the deployment of auxiliary troops in the 
Assyrian army was crucial, but only the former article (Nadali 2005a: 225) designated these 
troops of bowmen (archers) and spearmen as Itu'aeans and Gurraeans. 

5 Icountat least 98 attestations in 74 texts. These attestations mainly come from Neo-Assyrian 
letters, but also from the Eponym Chronicle, royal inscriptions, administrative texts, legal 
transactions, and queries to the sun-god. 
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Assyria series, prepared by Reade.® Later on, Tamas Dezsó especially elaborat- 
ed the argument by presenting a plethora of drawings based on scenes in the 
palace reliefs where the Itu'aeans and Gurraeans are represented as auxiliary 
foot soldiers of light infantry.’ 

Dezsó's identification may be supported by "*zak-ku-u | "*gur-ru | ['*]é- 
tu-’u | [**.x].«x»-MES MSL 12 238 i 12—15. This version of the so-called Lá-list 
comes from Nineveh. The lexical list is about professions and records in its 
first column Gurraeans and Itu'aeans immediately after “butcher” and zakkü,? 
which here probably approximately means "professional (soldier or infantry 
soldier)" less likely an *exempt" person. Conspicuously, the standard order that 
lists the Gurraeans before the Itu'aeans is observed in this list. 

The background of the Itu'aeans is relatively well known but somewhat con- 
troversial, while the origin of the Gurraeans may be described as a “mystery.”!° 
In this article I consider the Gurraeans as an "Aramaean'" tribe for “practical 
reasons,” but this is far from certain." Lipinski, for example, has pointed out 
that they might very well have had an Iranian origin and etymology.!? For the 


6 For example, note the following two captions in SAA 5 (1990): “Assyrian army archers, 
possibly Ituaeans (reign of Sennacherib). BM 135198" (p. 19) and “Assyrian army spearmen 
with crested helmets, possibly Gurraeans (reign of Sennacherib). Original Drawing v1, 33" 
(p. 47). As well as "Gurraean(?) soldiers, c. 700 BC. Detail (left) of Original Drawings 1, 45" 
(SAA 15, p. 153). 

7 See also Postgate 2000: 102-103. Dezsó (2006: 90, 96-97; 2012a: 49-50, 63) and AEAD have 
even gone so far that they have lexicalized the words Qurräiu, Qurru and Itu’äiu, Itu'u as 
"(light) spearman, auxiliary spearman" and "(light) archer, auxiliary archer" (AEAD: 43b, 
89b, 145b, 263a); cf. Postgate 2000: 103-104. 

The passage is followed by a break of 15 lines. 
For a discussion in which further nuances are suggested, see Fales 2009: 84-88, 93, but cf. 
also Dezsó 2012a: 67-69. 

10  Inthe Neo-Assyrian palace reliefs, the soldiers depicted with crested helmets are inter- 
preted as Gurraeans. Thus, among other possibilities, it has been suggested that they 
could have been of Southeast Anatolian, North Syrian, or Urartian origin (for a succinct 
discussion, see Postgate 2000: 103 and Dezsó 2012a: 38-39, 49, 93). The so-called "Itinerary 
to Mazamua" SAA n 14 (SAAB 3: 77) mentions the partly restored fortress of the Gur- 
raeans: "[From Banbala] as [far as the Fort]ress of the Gurraeans, [from the Fortre|ss of 
the Gurra[eans as far as the Vine-o]f-Bel-Har[ran, x] leagues 5 stretches 50 rods [from 
Banbala as] far as the Vine-of-Bel-Harran" (110-13), but it may not have anything to do 
with the origin of the Gurraeans; cf. Zadok 1995: 435; Dezsó 2012a: 50. 

11 Note, however that, e.g., Dezsó (2006: 98) emphasized "that the Gurreans in contrast to 
the ethnically identifiable auxiliary archers (Itueans and other Aramaic tribes), had no 
identifiable tribal structure” See also Melville 20162: 35. 

12 Lipiński (2000: 483—484), but later he also suggested that "The Gurraeans of the Neo- 
Assyriantexts might then be ú Qur-ra-a-a, Mountain people, the duplicated r indicating a 
preceding long vowel” (Lipiński 2010: 212). Lipinski’s (2000) interpretation was rejected by 
Zadok (2013: 313). As to the latter theory, the “mountain people" is an interesting suggestion 
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time being, the question of the origin of the Gurraeans must remain open. 
The Itu'aeans, depending on one's point of view, may have originated in “the 
middle Tigris near Tikrit and Samarra”! or in Hit in Suhu on the Euphrates.!* 
Yet both of these options may just as well reflect their geographical spread into 
new areas at the end of the second millennium or the beginning of the first 
millennium B.C.E. In any case, they began to serve the Assyrian kings during 
Tiglath-pileser 111’s rule at the latest. 

Before Tiglath-pileser 111, in the early 8th century, during the reigns of Adad- 
nārārī III (810—783), Shalmaneser Iv (782-773), and Aššur-dān 111 (772—755), 


with some strengths and weaknesses. Apart from a handful of less certain exceptions (cf. 
also Zadok 2013: 314), it is worth stressing that the ethnic name of the Gurraeans is usually 
written as "qur-ra-a-a in which the CVC-sign of the first syllable can be read as gur or qur 
(for more on the spelling of this ethnonym, see Postgate 2000: 92). Another curious detail 
in writing this name is that, unlike in the case of the Itu’aeans, only the determinative ", 
referring to the people, and not kur, referring to the land or country, is used. An unclear 
exception to this is SAA 7 112 [ADD 680] r.2. 

13 Zadok 2013: 281; also, e.g., Frame 1992: 45, with n. 84; 2013: 94; Postgate 2000: 101; see also 
nn. 15 and 16 below. 

14  Itisunclearto meto what extent the existence of the two homonymous toponyms of Idu/ 
Idu may have consciously or subconsciously influenced the discussion of the origin of the 
Itu'aeans (see the following footnote). 

15 ` Note Idu (modern Hīt/Hit) and the larger area of Itu’u (Utu'u) on the map (Parpola — Por- 
ter 2001: Map of 10 B3-C3 and Map 32). On the disambiguation between Idu or Idu (Hit/ 
Hit) on the Euphrates and the homonymous Idu (modern Satu Qala) to the east of the 
Tigris, on the Lower Zab, see van Soldt 2008 (the problem of some earlier publications 
is that they mix up or try to combine the two homonymous but separate toponyms as 
one). The province of Itu'u is enumerated between Der and Lab(a)dudu in a well-known 
geographical list (SAA n 1 [K 4384] 1 14), already transliterated and commented, e.g., in 
Forrer 1920: 52-54 and passim, probably originating from the reign of Ashurbanipal. Note 
also the fragmentary letter SAA 16 154 (ABL 572), stating “The king, my lord, knows that 
the people of Sarrabanu hold (houses) in Babylon, Nippur and Uruk and in the Itu'u land" 
(lines 7’-11’). This mention of the Itu'u land together with the major Babylonian cities 
may suggest the importance and power of the Itu'aeans, perhaps resulting in widely dis- 
tributed land ownership in Babylonia, but the passage may as well relate to their place 
of “origin.” The subject of the sentence, the people of Sarrabanu, might be deportees or 
the descendants of deportees, since the city was the capital of the Chaldean tribe Bit- 
Silani before Tiglath-pileser 111 captured it (see Kessler 2009: 69; cf. RINAP 1 47 15-17). 
The date of the letter SAA 16 154 is uncertain, and it might originate from Sargon’s reign 
(cf. Luukko — Van Buylaere 2002: xxiii and xlviii, n. 52). 

16 On the campaigns of Adad-nārārī 111 against the Itu'u, cf. Siddall 2013: 74, 77. The pow- 
erful commander-in-chief Šamšī-ilu's inscription on two stone lions at Til-Barsip stems 
from Adad-narari 111’s reign. In his inscription, Šamšī-ilu says, among others, that he is 
the one “who devastates the lands Uti, Rubi, Hadalu, (and) Labdudu, who defeats them." 
RIMA 3 A.104.2010 10—11 (p. 232). Here and elsewhere Um (Utu, Utu) is the same as Itu’u. 
Already about one-hundred years earlier, according to an inscription of Tukulti-Ninurta 11 
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the Assyrian Eponym Chronicle records five major campaigns against the 
Itwu. These campaigns are comparable to those that targeted, for example, 
the better-known countries (or areas) of Urartu, Mannea, Media, and Arpad. 
The campaigns summarized in Table 5.1 took place in the years 790, 783, 782, 
777, and 769 B.C.E. 

The presumably fierce resistance offered by the Itu'aeans during these cam- 
paigns may have convinced the Assyrians of the tribes’ superior military skills 
and made them desirable people to be employed. But whether they became 
mercenaries (or, perhaps, were forced into military service) depends on the 
definition of a mercenary and on events we are only dimly aware of. I will come 
back to this point later. 

In the second half of the 8th century, both Tiglath-pileser 111 (745) and 
Sargon 11 proudly state in their royal inscriptions how the Itu'u had become 
an essential part of the empire they ruled.” According to Tiglath-pileser 111: 


From the beginning of my reign «until my seventeenth palü>, I exercised 
authority from Dür-Kurigalzu, Sippar of the god Šamaš, the city Pasitu of 
the (tribe) Duna[nu], (5) to Nippur, (and) over the Itu'u (and) the Rubu'u 
(tribes), (and) over all of the Aramaeans who (live) on the banks of the 


TABLE 5.1 Early 8th-century campaigns against the Itu’u.? 


790 (eponym of the year) Šep-Šamaš of 
Isana, to Itwu 

783 Inurta-nasir of Mazamua, to Itu'u 

782 Ilumma-le'i of Nisibin (Nasibina), to 
Itu'u 

777 Nabt-išdiya-ka”in, treasurer, to Itu'u 

769 Bel-ila'i of Arrapha, to Itu'u 





a Source: Millard 1994: 58. 


(890—884): “I approached the Tigris and captured the settlements of the land of the Utu 
together with their villages, which were situated on the Tigris. I massacred them (and) 
carried off much booty from them" RIMA 2 A.0.100.5 49-50 (p. 173). On this early en- 
counter between the Assyrians and the Itu'aeans and their apparent gth-century B.C.E. 
employment in the Assyrian army by Shalmaneser 111, see Postgate 2000: 101 and Dezsö 
2006: 91; 2012a: 32. 

17 For the pertinent passages in their royal inscriptions, see RINAP 1 40 3-11; 47 5-10; 51 5-9; 
52 5-9; 53 3; Fuchs 1994: 343-344 (lines 18-23), 360 (lines 70-89); and Frame 1999: 37, 40 
(line 31). 
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Tigris (and) Surappu Rivers, as far as the Ugnū River, which is by the 
shore of the Lower Sea. I built a city on top of a tell called Humut (and) 
named it Kār-Aššur. I settled the people of (foreign) lands conquered by 
me therein (and) placed my official «as governor» over them. (RINAP 1: 
39 [Tiglath-pileser 111, Sm 1] lines 4-7) 


Even if the not-so-well-known Dunanu!? tribe appears here before the Itu'u, the 
latter frequently heads the list of Aramaean tribes in these references, which 
signifies the importance of the tribe from the Assyrian point of view. Tiglath- 
pileser 111’s Summary Inscriptions provide several slightly different versions of 
basically the same text. It is the correspondence of Tiglath-pileser and Sargon 
that yields the main bulk of textual references to the Gurraeans and Itu'aeans. 
Let us turn to this material and examine the role of the two tribes in the letters. 


2 The Main Activities of the Gurraeans and Itu'aeans in Neo-Assyrian 
Sources 


24 The Ituaeans and Their Guard Duty or Watch on Border Areas 

Guard duty (or watch) on border areas is the most regular task of the Itu'aeans.?9 
This activity is well attested in almost every corner of the empire, and some ex- 
amples pointing out their wide geographical distribution will suffice to prove 
this. The first example comes from a letter by Tab-sil-ESarra, governor of Assur, 
titled "Stationing Troops in Sinnu" by the editor of the volume. This episode 
probably took place in the proximity of Assur:?! 


18 See, e.g, Zadok 2013: 292. 

19 See Zadok 2013: 274-276, but also the interpretation of Garfinkle (2007: 82). 

20 Cf. Dezsö 2006: 92-93; 2012a: 34-35, 192. 

21 Cf. SAA 13 33 (discussed below). The location of Sinnu is uncertain (cf. Parpola — Porter 
2001: 16 [Gazetteer]), although SAA 1 93 may be one of several letters by Tab-sil-Ešarra on 
his works on the Assyrian-Babylonian border area. Among them is, e.g., SAA 197 (ABL 95), 
which concerns the guard in the town of Sibtu where the governor of Arrapha is accom- 
panied by 100 Itu'aeans (r.1’-11’). The (troops of the) chief eunuch going south feature in 
this letter too. In SAA 15 14 (ABL 711) 5-6, the Itu’aeans seem to work under the governor 
of Arrapha in Dar-Sarrukin, although the restoration of "Itu'aeans" in the text might be 
questioned. As to Arrapha and the Itu’aeans, note also the entry of the eponym chronicle 
for year 769 (above). The 7th-century references to seven Gurraeans and two Itu’aeans 
come from two legal transactions from central Assyria (O 3686 - the document and the 
personal names of the Gurraeans are briefly discussed in Lipiński 2010: 18, 21, 139—141, 169, 
179 and especially 212—213 - and O 3696) drafted at Maallanate; see, e.g., respectively PNA 
2/11: 730, Marduk-Sarru-usur, no. 27, and PNA 2/1: 672, s.v. Lü-tené. 
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I have moved my Itu'aeans to the other bank of the river to stand guard 
in the town of Sinnu.?? The king, my lord, knows that I have only few 
equipped men and that the [wor]k here is hard. I cannot cu[t the timber 
with] the magnates [......]. (SAA 193 [ABL 482] 6—14) 


Moving on to the west, Adda-hati, governor of Hamath, tells the king in his 
"Turning in Taxes and Organizing the Province": 


Now, let the king my lord give me Assyrians and Itu'aeans (so) I can have 
(them) hold the [...]; there is no Assyrian city-overseer, nor any Assyr- 
ian gate-guards in Supat. ...It is constantly hostile (here) in the desert 
but I am not negligent about (my) guard. (SAA 1176 [ND 2437] 28-33, 
40-42e)23 


We move now from the west to the northwest, where Nashur-Bel,?* governor of 
Amidi and Sinabu, reports on the Urartian preparations for war: 


I sent the Itu’aeans with the village inspector for the logs which were held 
back in Eziat, and he got them moved through by fighting. The deputy 
of their village inspector and nine of his soldiers were struck down by 
a bow;?5 two of them died. They wounded three of their soldiers. This 
was their report. The Itu’aeans of the Palace at my disposal have returned 
from the Euphrates; they did not go with the Vizier. I have sent for them, 
but (men) of one or two houses only have come out of the town. Let the 
king, my lord, write to the sheikhs; they should bring the king’s men out 
jointly, to keep watch with me in Laruba, until we have collected the har- 
vest. (SAA 5 3 [ABL 424] r1-20) 


The letter gives a good idea of the mobility of the Itu'aeans and their tempo- 
rary and ever-changing location, which forms part of the Assyrian strategy to 


22  InaTth-century letter from Assur, the Itu'aeans appear together with the people of Sinnu 
(SAA 13 33, quoted below). 

23 Orthe line count as r.6-11, 18-20e. The final sentence is modified to correspond the latest 
readings of the passage; see «http://www.ucl.ac.uk/sargon/downloads/saa19 updates 
.pdf>. 

24 Not Liphur-Bel as in SAA 5; see PNA 2/11: 932, no. 3. 

25 This is the only passage that seems to indicate that the Itu'aeans had their own village 
inspectors (cf. Dezsó 2006: 92; 2012a: 33-34, 50, 89), also often translated as “village man- 
agers,’ although the possessive pronoun in “their village inspector" may not have to be 
taken literally. A fragmentary passage in SAA 5 52, lines 12—17, may refer to Itu'aeans under 
Assyrian village inspectors. 
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control conquered or hostile areas. Furthermore, Nashur-Bel clearly speaks 
here of two separate groups of Itu’aeans, and the clause “having returned from 
the Euphrates” suggests that this letter is indeed linking the activities of the 
Itwaeans with their possible homeland?$ along with their presumably more 
sedentary sheikhs (nasikani). The sheikhs, the leaders of the Itu'aeans, are at- 
tested only three times in diplomatic contexts. A fragmentary administrative 
tablet from the reign of Tiglath-pileser 111 or Sargon 11 mentions nine Itu'aean 
sheikhs (and) the Moabite prefects in the same context.?" 

But let us return to the geographical distribution of the Itu'aeans in Neo- 
Assyrian sources and go further north. Asipa,2® probably governor of Tushan, 
reports to the king about the "Tension on the Urartian Border":?? 


As to the Itu'aeans concerning whom the king, my lord, wr[ot]e me, did 
I ask for troops? I wrote to the king, my lord, as follows: “Of the Itu'aeans 
in my country, there is a surplus of 500 men who should have kept watch 
with me. Why [did they g]o [to] Guzana? Let them release the men to 
me.’ (SAA 521 [ABL 506] r.9-23e)?9 


Because of the constant trouble in the area, the large number of 500 men was 
obviously deemed necessary. Ša-Aššur-dubbu, the successor of Ašipā as gover- 
nor of Tušhan, in his "Soldiers Captured by the Šubrians” requests that the king 
order the Itu'aeans to stand guard with him: 


The king, my lord, should send word that the prefects of the royal Taziru 
and Itu'u (troops) holding (fields) here should come and stand guard 
with me, until those beams are brought out. (SAA 5 32 [ABL 138] r.u-18)?! 


26 A 7th-century letter by [Mar-Issar] speaks of the transportation of asphalt from the land 
of Itu'u (name partly broken); the same passage mentions the “governor of I[tw’u],” who 
may have been an Assyrian (SAA 10 368 [CT 53:106] r.4—13'; cf. Parpola's [1983: 277 r.4' (ff) ] 
remark on the passage), but see also Zadok's (2014: 5 with n. 50) disclaimer. 

27  CTN3,no. 143 (ND 10030 = IM 64227) 11 9-12’ For an edition of the text, see Vera Chamaza 
2005: 137-139. For the date, see Dalley — Postgate 1984: 24. Another letter with the Itu'aean 
sheikhs is SAA 19 176 (ND 2625), see below. 

28 On Asipä, see Parker 2009. 

29 When Aššur-natkil, a high military official, reports the attacks of the king of Urartu on the 
forts of Mesi and Ukku, the Itu'aeans may be in the same area (SAA 19 70 [ND 2433] 1.3’). 

30 Cf. Fales 2000: 56, n. 26. 

31  Afurther northern example mentioning the Itu'aeans is a small fragment of a letter that 
is attributed to Ša-Aššur-dubbu (SAA 5 36 [CT 53: 163] r.6). In another letter of Ša-Aššur- 
dubbu, the same Taziru, also an Aramaean tribe, may be accused of a crime on the infor- 
mation of someone whose name is broken away (SAA 5 37 [CT 53:101] 5-18). 
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These measures for the successful transportation of the beams were 
necessitated by the not infrequent skirmishes with the Subrians in the 
northwest.?? Let us now move from the northwest, via an eastern province, to 
Babylonia in the south: 

When Aššur-belu-usur, governor in the east (exact province uncertain??), 
writes to the king, he appears hesitant at the end of his rather detailed reply, 
titled "Delivering Tribute via Bit-Hamban to Babylon": 


There was nothing in the letter concerning the Itu'aeans; will they stand 
[guard] in th[is] district, o[r] should they rather come with me [to Baby- 
lon]? Let the king send (word). (SAA 15 60 (ABL 242) r16'-s1) 


Musezib-[ilu], a royal transportation official, shipped barley with Abi-hari 
and Ahunu in Babylonia at the time of the Mukin-zeri revolt (731-729). What 
was the role of the Itu'aeans in this enterprise? One would probably not be 
far wrong in assuming that they escorted the shipment so it would arrive 
safely at the destination: "Let Ahunu come here quickly [and] super[vise] the 
Itu [eans]" (SAA 19 120 [ND 2357] 8—10) 

Similarly, it is reasonable to assume that the Itu'aeans were either standing 
guard or escorting a valuable shipment according to a fragmentary letter by 
an unassigned sender who reports to the king of the successful "Harvest in the 
Land of Hau’”:34 


[I am sen]ding them [in charge of my mess]enger t[o the king, my lord]. / 
Further, |... ... of] the Itw’aeans [...] / [...] they should quickly set out here / 
[t]o Nergal-etir? th[e ...] / [...] I said: “If the harvest [...]" (SAA 15 286 [CT 
53341] 3-8") 


The passages that connect the Itu'aeans to harvesting? and barley might 
hint at their role in food preparations in addition to their guard duty.?” This is 


32 Itis uncertain whether the Itu'aeans make an appearance in another letter from the 
northwest sent by the Subrian ruler Hu-TeSub (SAA 19 184 [ND 2439] 9); cf. Luukko 2012: 
185 on line 9. The letter concerns his brother. 

33 ` Fora discussion, see Fuchs - Parpola 2001: xxiv-xxv, xxxvii. 

34 Presumably located close to Urzuhina; cf. SAA 5 232 (ABL 192). 

35 Possibly the same person who may have been the governor of Bit-Hamban in the south- 
east; see Van Buylaere 2017: 654—655, 658—659. 

36 X Harvesting and the Itu'aeans also appear together in SAA 5 3 (quoted above), where the 
two (an action and its possible performer), however, seem unconnected. 

37 As suggested by Fales — Rigo (2014: 421) in the context of Assyrian military camps, fol- 
lowed by Marriott — Radner 2015:135; cf. Galil 2011: 7. 
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plausible, but the evidence remains unclear. One may also note that a group 
associated with confectioners or victuallers?? is mentioned before the Itu'aean 
sheikhs in CTN 3, no. 143 (cf. above). 

Nabü-Sar-ahhesu, an official guarding the governor's mule house at Borsip- 
pa, has some Itu'aeans and other Aramaeans guarding along with him: 


The Borsippeans who rebelled have killed one other, and we remain in 
the guard where the king, our lord, appointed us. The Itu’u, the Iaduqu 
and the Rihiqu whom the king, lord, stationed for the guard with me — 
we are keeping our guard together. The king, lord, can be glad. (SAA 17 75 
[ABL 349] n-r11)?? 


In addition to the guard or watch duty on the borders of the Assyrian Empire, 
an essential task of Itu'aeans was restoring the order of a conquered province 
or of the restless border areas. Sometimes this also included frightening or ter- 
rorizing the local people, as a well-known and often discussed letter by Qurdi- 
Aššur-lamur from the west illustrates: 


The Sidonites chased away the tax-collector whom I appointed to the 
ports of trade that had been added to me in Sidon. Subsequently, I sent 
the Itu'aeans into Mount Lebanon, and they frightened the people. (SAA 
19 22 [ND 2715] 14-20) 


A letter by Sarru-emuranni, the deputy (governor) of Isana, titled "Problems 
in Exacting Corn Taxes,' obviously depicts a similar situation in which the 
Itu'aeans were needed to maintain order in an area: 


The 13 towns of Šep-Aššur are subject to our corn taxes. I have installed 
Itu’aeans there. (SAA 19 39 [ND 2648] s1-2) 


Whether in the form of violence or persuasion, ?? the two previous examples in- 
dicate that interaction with the local people of a given province may have been 
the task of the Itu'aeans on the borders of the Assyrian Empire, where goods 
and people probably mostly crossed from one territory to another with ease. 
With reason, such examples have also led scholars to interpret the function 


38 ` Forkarkadinnu (kakardinnu), see, e.g., AEAD 47a; CAD K 42-43; CDA 14b. 
39 The letter is dated to 710 by Dietrich 2003: xxxv. 
40 One can argue for both means. 
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of the Itu'aeans as that of “shock troops,"! “military police,”*? and “a punitive 
sguad”43 As indicated by one small letter fragment without any clear context, 
both the Gurraean and the Itu'aean troops were very much in demand by the 
Neo-Assyrian governors (or other high military officials), even to the extent of 
becoming a bone of contention between these officials.** 


2.2 Safety in Numbers 
When speaking of the Gurraeans and Itu'aeans, Neo-Assyrian letters surpris- 
ingly often specify their number. These numbers are likely to reflect what they 
were doing in the service of the Assyrians. As both tribes under discussion are 
often attested in relatively large groups, I will give several examples to clarify 
this approach (in descending order). 

A "Fragment of a Report on Urartu" by an unidentified scribe states: 


[By the go |ds of the kin[g, my lord], [......] 1000 Itu’aeans / [...... T]uruspa / 
[will] call [...to account]. (SAA 5 178 [CT 53 124] n-r.2) 


Despite the entirely broken context, it is almost certain that this has to do with 
a military campaign to the north, because the Urartian capital is mentioned. 
The Itu'aeans appear in an oath-clause that begins with an invocation to the 
gods. In fact, this is the largest group of Itu'aeans attested in any of the letters.*5 

Similarly, provided that the suggested restorations are correct in the small 
fragment SAA 8512 (RMA 64B), an astrological report by an unidentified scribe 
from the reign of Esarhaddon, the text refers to a large fighting force in the 
northwest, but without giving a number: 


The Itu'aeans whom the king [my lord sent] against Mugal[lu] - [this sign 
pertains | to them. [The Itu'aeans are the A]hlamü [...]. (SAA 8 512: 4’-r.1)*6 


41  Saggs 1955a: 45—46. 

42 Fales 2002: 140, 2009: 76; cf. Dezsö 2006: 92-93; 2012a: 36, 192; Garfinkle 2007: 82 and, ear- 
lier, Saggs 1955b: 150. 

43 May 2014: 479. 

44 SAA 15 367 (CT 53: 67) 3-8. On governors requesting the Itu'aeans, cf. also, e.g., Dezsó 
2006: 91-92; 2012a: 32, 34—35, 50, 192-193; 2012b: 153. 

45 The highest number of Itu'aeans referred to in the Neo-Assyrian sources is probably not 
3,000 men (cf. Dezsó 2006: 92; 2012a: 36, based on Saggs 2001: 124—125), but the letter - ND 
2488, kept in the collections of the Iraq Museum - in question, is more likely to mention 
300 of them (SAA 19 77 1.5’). 

46 The alleged comparison of the Itu'aeans with the Ahlamü is not only interesting ethni- 
cally, but also because of their military power, indicated by this (restored) passage. In 
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When it comes to the numbers of various military groups in the Assyrian 
army, the letter "The Troops of Mazamua" by Adad-issiya, governor of Maza- 
mua in the eastern part of the Assyrian Empire, is almost always discussed:^? 


In all 630 Assyrians. 360 Gurraeans, 440 Itu'aeans. All together 1,430 king's 
men, including the previous ones which have been here, plus the ones 
whom the royal bodyguard brought. ...(the king) "Where are the rest of 
the troops?" M[y] major-domo is delayed but will bring the rest of the 
troops.^? (SAA 5 215 [ND 2631, NL 89] 21-r.6) 


The letter is about a muster of troops before a military campaign of Sargon 11. 
Thus, it should probably be understood as a snapshot referring to a very tem- 
porary assembly, and one can also doubt whether the ethnic ratio of the enu- 
merated troops reflects their distribution in general.*? 

A letter from the west mentioning many Gurraeans presents an even more 
difficult case; it is titled "Digging a Moat; Pursuit to the Mountain" and was 
probably sent by [Ourdi-Aššur-lamur].* The section pertinent to our study 
reads: 


astrological reports, the Ahlamü are the people who are in particular predicted to “devour 
the wealth of the Westland" (passim in SAA 8), but sometimes also to devour Subartu [- 
Assyria] (8 12:2, 176:2, 264:2, 265:2, 424:2, 472:2). 

47 See especially Postgate 2000; Fales 2000: 40-43; Dezs6 2012a: 72, 191-192; 2012b: 110; Mar- 
riott — Radner 2015: 134-135; cf. also Lanfranchi - Parpola 1990: xxvii. 

48 Ihave deleted the word “[la]ter” that appears before “bring” in the SAA translation. 

49 Earlier, Tiglath-pileser 111 deported many Aramaeans to the province of Mazamua (cf. 
RINAP 15 9-2). A very fragmentary letter titled “Assembling Troops,” probably by [the 
king] likewise in the eastern context, reads: "...; as for you (pl.), [be ready] wi[th your army 
and wi]th your ch[ariot] troops, assemble the Gurraeans, the It[u'aeans, the ...], the ex- 
empt infantry, the kal|lapu troops and ...]" SAA 5 277 (CT 53: 305) 812. Even in its pres- 
ent state this broken passage is highly interesting because it itemizes different types of 
troops in more detail than is usually the case. Another fragmentary letter SAA 5 238 (ABL 
903), sent by Mannu-ki-Adad, governor of an eastern province, may (or may not) relate 
to SAA 5 277 (cf. 1.6); its partially preserved reverse translates: “[As to what the king, my 
lord wrote me]: Buy [... frļom the Itu'aeans with silver" — we are buying (them)" r.r-4. 
But whether the Itu'aeans were selling the ungelded bulls (the topic mentioned on the 
obverse of the tablet) to Mannu-ki-Adad, as the title of the letter indicates, is not en- 
tirely clear since the middle part of the tablet is missing, but this very likely interpretation 
could imply that the (previously deported?) Itu'aeans were significant landowners and 
herders (cf. Dezsó 2006: 92; 2012a: 87, and note also the possible connection between the 
Itu'aeans and shepherds in SAA 19 6, quoted below) in the area. 

50 See also Yamada 2008: 305-306. 
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Those approximately 400 [Gu]rraeans?! had been sen[t out] to raid [the 
steppe]. A guard sa[w] (this and) a cry was sounded. We pursued the[m], 
and they took to the snowy mountain in front of them. We caught them 
from the town of Yauna and R[e]&-surri. I have sent 200 men to the 
commander-in-chief, who says that they should be brought to the Palace. 
24 men have died here. There are (also) people who were caught with the ... 
s. (SAA 19 26 [ND 2737] 7-1.4) 


My tentative interpretation is that the Gurraeans of the neighboring province 
may have accidentally (or deliberately) attacked the locals and Assyrians work- 
ing in a recently conquered town. Their identification may not be certain, but 
their number and the type of activity correspond quite well to the other avail- 
able sources. However, this letter, if understood correctly, hints at a rather in- 
dependent or at least not closely controlled action of the Gurraeans. 

The assumed high mobility of the Itu'aeans probably accounts for the re- 
quests for their assistance in areas with problems. Here, an unidentified sender 
from the northwest informs the king about one such request: 


As to [the chief cupbearer, to whom] the Sub[ri]an [had written]: “[Send] 
300 [It]waeans!”, the chief cupbearer w[rote to me...]: "The Subrian has 
writ[ten] that I should send him 300 [It]waeans.’ I wrote to the chief 
[cu]pbe[arer] as follows: “Write to the Subrian like this: Instead of 
requesting Itu'aeans from me, send (them) to me, and (then) I will come.’ 
Perhaps the king, my lord, will say: “Is there any enemy?” There is no 
enemy at all. (SAA 19 77 [ND 2488] r.3’-16’)52 


The high number of Itu’aeans, along with the reference to an enemy, even if 
the latter was not imminently threatening, may suggest that in this case the 
Itu'aeans formed a fighting force and were not summoned only to restore or- 
der.53 Another request for troops, this time by Sarru-emuranni, governor of 
Babylon, states: 


51 This is a small correction to the “Gurraeans” of SAA 19 26 with the necessary brackets, 
which could of course be interpreted as making the identification questionable. 

52 "goo Itu['aeans]" also occur in a broken context (line 8’) in a letter attributed to Tab-sil- 
Ešarra, governor of Assur, by his “hand” (SAA 1 95 [CT 53: 510]). 

53 A letter fragment SAA 5 72 (CT 53: 852), possibly by Na‘di-[ilu], chief cupbearer, has been 
restored with “[As to] the I[tu'aeans who return]ed [fr]om the ri[ver Euphrates ......|” 
lines 4-6. The restorations of the Itu'aeans and the river Euphrates should, however, not 
be considered certain, although they might connect this piece with SAA 5 3 r.10—11. 
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“Send 50 Gurraeans and 50 Itu'aeans to Sabhanu” - I sent them, but the 
men of the chief cupbearer who are [...] there ref[used] to le[t them in]. 
Let them writ[e me w]hat [the king] my lord's or[ders are]. (SAA 15 238 
[ABL 388] 6-r.2) 


Fifty men or one hundred men were two of the most standard sizes for an 
auxiliary military unit in the Assyrian army.5^ For example, Aššur-resuwa, an 
intelligence agent reporting on Urartian activities, quotes the treasurer's words 
about a unit of fifty Itu'aeans in his request to be supplied with Itu'aeans, titled 
"Troop Movements in Kumme”: 


My lord should send word that the It[waeans] of Dur-Šamaš and 
Barzaniš[ta] come up here to relieve the[se] troops. As to what [my lord] 
wrote me: “Let 50 It[u'aeans...] to Sarduriani [...]”. (SAA 5 97 [ABL 147] 
L5-12) 


It is especially in Babylonia, where we are closer to the tribal land of the 
Itu'aeans, that their role often appears elusive. This is partly because we are not 
always informed about the number of Itu'aeans involved in a particular action. 
For example, the following case does not state the number of troops involved. 
Šamaš-abu-usur, an official active in northern Babylonia, informs the governor 
[of Kalhu] on the tribal movements in the area as follows: 


The son of Zeri is crossing over at Bab-bitqi. The Itu'u, the Rubu'u, and 
the [Li]ta'u [have c]rossed [over be]fore them [at] the town Apallā. The 
Rahihu [are spen]ding the night at the town Nunak. (SAA 15 186 [ABL 
830] 7-16) 


54 See, eg. Postgate 1980: 72, n. 2; 2007: 344—345; Fales 2000: 56, n. 26. For example, when 
Šamaš-bunaya, Assyrian prefect in Babylonia, reported to Tiglath-pileser 111 on the troop 
movements in Babylonia, he told the king that the number of Itu'aeans crossing the 
Tigris was fifty (SAA 19 100 [ND 2663] 6-8). For an analysis of this passage, see Saggs 
19552: 45—46; 2001: 10, but cf. Kaplan 2008: 151, n. 62. According to Dezsö, the officer titled 
"commander-of-fifty" (Dezsó 2012a: 154—156; 2012b: 51, 135-136; cf. SAA 5 53 below) is 
known only from the infantry and chariotry, but one can easily see from the evidence 
collected by him (especially Dezsó 2012a: 155) that the branch of military service to which 
these commanders-of-fifty belonged is in most of cases not specified. This uncertainty, 
added to the fact that our knowledge of the sizes of the Assyrian cavalry units is not very 
advanced (see Dezsó 2012b: 50-52), makes it, in my opinion, possible that some of these 
commanders-of-fifty belonged to the cavalry or that the infantry and cavalry were not 
always so neatly kept apart from one another as we would like to imagine. 
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This letter is presumably gauging whether Merodach-baladan, son of 
Zeri, leader of Bit-Yakin, will be able to unite the Aramaic tribes for a fight 
against the Assyrians.5> But one could also argue that the tribes are enumer- 
ated here because they took part in the campaign of 710 under the Assyrians, 
when Sargon conquered Babylonia. The pro-Assyrian explanation is more 
likely in the case of a single Itu’aean (see below for individual Itu’aeans), prob- 
ably an informer, mentioned in a letter from an unidentified sender, who tells 
his lord: 


Three tailors of the son of Zeri ran away here, but they have sold them 
for money to Teši-etir, son of Badaya. If my lord submits a report to the 
Palace, my lord should write (about it). I will bring Yad? the Itu'aean with 
me. (SAA 15 214 [ABL 962] r1-13) 


However, a missive by another unidentified sender may imply a different role 
for some of the Itu'aeans, possibly in more or less the same area: 


[Co]ncerning the river T[a...] about which the king, my lord, [wrote to 
me], the river is all rig[ht]. I have bloc[ked it...]. And where [there were 
... S] of the It[u'aeans] and of the Kipr[é], I have captu[red them]. (SAA 
15 258 [ABL 1225] 4-11) 


In northern Babylonia, during Sargon's reign, the services of the capable 
Itu'aeans were appreciated and sought after by Assyrian officials in the area. 
An unidentified sender's letter reveals the tension between these officials,*% 
which apparently led to a heated argument: 


[The king], my lord, should kn[ow] that these Itu'[aeans] are no more 
com[ing] to me! [Il-yJada’ has depo[rted them] from my presence. They 
should call him to account for them. I have sent my messenger, who came 
from his presence, to the king, my lord; the king, my lord, should question 
him. / Bada has left for the ki[ng, my lord. He told me]: “The Aradatea[ns 
have go]ne to I[l-yada |, they did [no]t [come to me].” (SAA 15190 [CT 53 
332+] 11-15) 


55 Fuchs - Parpola 2001: xvii; Zadok 2013: 281, 289; cf. also Streck 2014: 317. 
56 Ofcourse, one should not exclude the possibility that the sender of SAA 15 190 was a local 
tribal chieftain. 
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Here the writer blames Il-yada’ for the disappearance of the Itu'aeans. The 
same Il-yada’, governor of the land of Der in northeastern Babylonia,*7 himself 
says in a letter: 


(...), and I have appointed my o[ffJicial there accompanied by 100 
Itu'aeans and the Gurraeans of the Palace. The magnates finished mark- 
ing off the Yazapu canal and set out from Minw on the uth day. They went 
to the mouth of the Patti-Illil canal and are constructing a f[o]rt there. 10 
Gurraeans of mine and 20 Itu'aeans of mine went with them(!); they will 
[enter it (after its completion[?]). (SAA 15 166 [ABL 883] 19-19) 


It is possible that the two governors here are competing for the same group 
of Itu'aeans.58 As elsewhere, it seems that in this case the Itu’aeans and the 
Gurraeans of the Palace are consolidating the new and changed situation of 
a given, annexed province, this time in northern Babylonia. The Itu'aeans are 
mentioned first, probably because of their higher number, but later on, inter- 
estingly, the order is reversed, even though the number of the Gurraeans is 
fewer than that of the Itu'aeans. There is some room for doubt about the role 
of the men in this case: were they expected to be on the alert while on guard or 
on patrol, or were they pioneers or builders taking part in the construction of a 
fort? Perhaps a combination of all these roles might be a decent guess. 

After Sargon's conquest of Babylonia in 710, he instructed Aššur-belu-taggin, 
the Assyrian prefect in Babylonia, thus: 


The specialists of the Palace, whether Assyrian or Aramaean, who have 
come to your land to revive it - send your messengers to the whole district, 
gather them all wherever they are and send them to me! Entrust them to 
cavalry and the Itu'u, who will make them pass through Dur-Bel-ila’i to 
me. (SAA 19 154 [ND 2356] 3-16) 


Here in particular, the juxtaposition between the cavalry and the Itu'u raises 
the question of the mobility of the Itu'aeans. As an additional or complemen- 
tary unit to the cavalry, some of the Itu'aeans may have been scouts, track- 
ers, and guides, moving rapidly in the area and not slowing down the advance 
of the cavalry.59 This is of course a speculative theory, and an alternative 


57 ` Postgate - Mattila 2004. 

58 Cf. SAA 15 367 (CT 53: 67) 3'-8- 

59  Theevidence suggests, but does not prove, that the Itu'aeans could regularly have operated 
on horseback (cf., e.g., Fuchs 2005: 42, n. 10; Dezsó 2012b: 33-34 with n. 185). This does not 
correspond to how they were depicted on palace reliefs; cf., e.g., Dezsó 2012b: 34, 47-48. 
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interpretation suggests itself. Namely, in the case of SAA 19 154, it is perhaps 
just as (or even more) likely that the geographical location of the Itwaeans was 
the decisive factor leading to their assignment to escort and protect the various 
specialists in northern Babylonia. 

Another "fort" letter from Babylonia, this time by Nabü-Sumu-iddina, fort 
commander of Lahiru, answers a question posed by the king: 


“How many men did you bring in there?" There are 50 Itu'aeans and 30 
Gurraeans, a total of 80 soldiers in there. (SAA 15 136 [ABL 685] r.20-23) 


Here the Itu'aeans are exceptionally mentioned before the Gurraeans, presum- 
ably because of their higher number, but in this case the Gurraeans are written 
as *ga-mur-ra, which makes their identification uncertain.©° 


2.3 What about Individual Itwaeans? 

Although they usually appear in larger units, we do have several cases in which 
a single Itu'aean is mentioned, obviously performing a more delicate task. For 
example, when Qurdi-ili-lamur® writes to the king about the “Ionian Raids on 
Levant,” he ends his letter with the following remark: 


I myself shall bui[ld] (in) Danab[u] before I go up to [...]. I shall sett[le] 
there the lone Itwaean at my disposal and the Itu’[aean] ...[...]. (SAA 19 
25 [ND 2370] 13-7’) 


The lone Itu'aean or Itu'aeans under the Assyrian governor in the west might 
well have been scouts or trackers. According to a letter by an unidentified 
scribe, titled "A Man Sells his Daughter to Karalla": 


An Itu'aean whom I had appointed as a...9? in the fort, and who returned 
this salt, said it to a bodyguard, and the bodyguard wrote (about it) to the 
king, my lord. (SAA 15 74 [CT 53 27] 7-r1) 


60 Thus possibly referring to the Qamurraeans, as maintained by Zadok (2013: 314; unfortu- 
nately, Zadok 1978c: 173: 47, which should include a discussion on this, was not available 
to me), but, on the other hand, the Itu'aeans and the Gurraeans appear often together. 
Therefore, a scribal error (see n. 12 above, on the writing of the Gurraeans) should not be 
ruled out. 

61 On the name, see Luukko 2012: 32 on line 2. For (the presumably same) Ourdi-Aššur- 
lamur and Itu'aeans, cf. SAA 19 22 (quoted above). 

62 The beginning of line 8’ reads ša a-na GIS.TAB.BA. One could tentatively interpret this 
as a scribal mistake, and note its structural similarity with another compound logogram 
GIŠ.BAN.TAG.GA, mähisu, “archer”; cf. SAA 4 13920, 142310, 14410; SAA 7 115 II 20; SAA 
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Here the Itu’aean in question acts as an informer in the east. Likewise, an 
Itwaean acts as an informer in the north when S[ennacherib] describes the 
circumstances in “Urartu after the Cimmerian Rout”: 


[...... | the Itu’aean [......] who [......] from the city of Ištahup has now been 
brought to me from |... ]ratta. I inquired him [about the Urarti]ans and he 
told me: “....” (SAA 132 [ND 2608] 7-11) 


On the strength of these examples, it is plausible that individual Itu'aeans of- 
ten acted as informers and that they were intelligence officers, scouts, trackers, 
or guides. It is interesting that the Gurraeans regularly appear as a group or 
a unit, and lone Gurraeans do not occur in Neo-Assyrian letters. This, how- 
ever, reflects our deficient sources more than anything else, but it might also 
strongly indicate that the Gurraeans were not native Aramaic speakers and did 
not operate on the border areas alone. 


2.4 Identity, Adaptation, Land Tenure, and Disciplinary Problems 

Even if the two letters that were published as SAA 19 17 and SAA 19 18 do not 
specify the types of Aramaeans that are to be provided with the necessary 
equipment for a (military) campaign (no. 17) and are to take wives (no. 18), 
they provide important evidence for the mechanisms of employing Aramaean 
troops in the Assyrian Empire.® Interestingly, the distinct ethnic identity of 
both the Gurraeans and Itu’aeans may have been preserved until the end of 
the Assyrian Empire Di For example, they customarily wore different clothes 
or uniforms than the Assyrians: 


14 168 s.2 (translate here “archer” instead of "butcher"). Able archers (defined as mahisu) 
were in high demand; see, e.g., SAA 5 263 10'—13' and SAA 19 44 r.8'—10. However, one can 
easily consider the combination of “wood” (GIS) and TAB(.BA), for which see Borger 2004: 
297, producing interesting alternatives. 

63 The composition of troops in the more fragmentary SAA 19 177 (ND 2366), “Assigning Men 
and Donkeys” by an unidentified scribe, is worth stressing as well: “(They are): 19 men, 19 
donkeys: the [...eans] / 13 men, 10 (donkeys), 1 camel: the [...eans] / 3 (men), 3 (donkeys): 
the Lidiaeans / 81 (men), 81 (donkeys): Bel-lesir / 18 (men), 18 (donkeys): the Itu’aeans / 
15 (men), 15 (donkeys): the Hamaraeans (and) 59 (men), 59 (donkeys), 1 c[amel] under 
the command of Šamaš-bunaļya], in all 198 [men], 195 d[onkeys], 2 camel[s]." A military 
campaign context is evident in this letter from the west, in which the Aramaean troops 
are first reviewed and then sent to the king (for a brief discussion see, e.g., Luukko 2012: 
XXXV-XXXVi). 

64 Or, alternatively, one can maintain that these ethnic names lost their original function in 
the course of time and became generic (cf. n. 7 above). 
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The clothes fo[r] the troops should be good but those [o]f the Itu’aeans 
and the [...] should be different. [The Itw]eans together with the shep- 
herds / [...cuts o]f shoulders. (SAA 19 6 [ND 2735] r.14’-18’) 


This comes from a letter sent by the king to Aššur-remanni, governor of Kul- 
lania (Calneh, modern Tell Tayinat), and the scribe Nabū-bel-ahhešu. The text 
implies that at least some uniforms in the tribal contingents of the Assyrian 
army were not of traditional or native design, but rather of a standard design 
already in the late 8th century.6° Two administrative documents may mention 
the typical clothes of the Gurraeans, but our understanding of these passages 
is not very advanced; they read: 


“Udini will provide 1,500 wraps of the Gurraeans" (SAA 7 12 [ADD 680] 
r.1-3) and 

“8 talents and 10 minas for 500 wraps of the Gurraeans" (SAA 7 115 
[ADD 953] 11 17-18)? 


It is difficult to determine the relevance to the Gurraeans of the information 
provided in these documents, but one should probably note the high number 
of these items. Moreover, in SAA 7 n5, the next entry, following the quoted pas- 
sage, refers to the clothes of the chariot-fighters and archers ('éGIS.BAN.TAG). 
Note also that both the ethnic labels Gurrayu *a Gurraean" and Itu'àyu, "an 
Itu'aean," are attested as personal names.®® 

There is compelling evidence that the Itu'aeans and Gurraeans were re- 
warded for their services with landed property in several areas,® and at least 


65 This is against the interpretation of Dezsó (2012a: 20: “They wore their national dress ...”). 
The difference between the dress of Assyrians and of auxiliary troops is also expounded, 
e.g., by Radner (2015: 98). For a discussion about changes in the dress, equipment, and 
weapons of auxiliary troops due to the standardization of the Assyrian military in the 7th 
century, see Dezsó 2006: 94; 2012b: 160-161. 

66 The document ends with the following statement: "Total: 11 men, who ran away wi[th NN], 
the commander-of-fifty, [and came] to me,’ but it is uncertain whether these men and 
their commander-of-fifty were Gurraeans. However, the event bears some similarity to 
the incident depicted in SAA 5 53 (discussed below). 

67 The word translated as “wrap” is nahaptu or nahhaptu; the same piece of clothing is prob- 
ably also known as nahlaptu; cf. Postgate 2001: 377. 

68 See PNA 1/11: 432a on Gurrayu. PNA 2/1: 590a provides two or three individuals with the 
name Itu'ayu (taken from CTN 2:17 1.20; SAA 6 19:4 [ADD 415]; CTN 2: 118, 8), all from the 
8th century, and at least two of them have a father or sons; one or more are, moreover, 
goldsmiths, with Assyrian names. This may, though it does not have to, imply their suc- 
cessful integration into Assyrian society. 

69  OnthelItu'aeans and their land ownership, cf. also n. 15 above and SAA 5 32. 
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their prefects were awarded a privileged tax-exempt status. Consequently, a 
letter from the west by Bel-lešir, possibly governor of Mansuate,”° reads: 


I came to the Palace to pay homage (to the king). After my departure, 
the Itu'aeans who hold (land) in the province committed a theft in the 
district. Instead of the fine (imposed on them), they plundered the sheep 
which were being grazed in the district and are holding [them]. [Let the 
king], my l[ord, give] me orders / [......] of the land (Break) r.3' we [...the 
Itļu[aean]s / [The king], my lord, kn[ows that] the Itu'aeans hold [a 
who |le [diļistrict in the province of Kurb[ai]l. The sheikhs are now com- 
ing to the Palace. Let the king, my lord, question them. I wrote immedi- 
ately [a]fter I had subjugated the people and stamped out the [mora]le 
of the land. All the [t]owns of the Itu'aeans have violated the sheep of 
the queen, the governor and the magnates, which are being grazed in the 
province, and their [...] is being shed. [The k]ing, my lord, [may] do [as] 
he de[ems best]. (SAA 19 176 [ND 2625] 4-15, r.3—21e) 


The letter is called “Crimes by Itu'aeans" and the sentence about the Itu'aeans 
in Kurbail is apparently meant to be understood as a comparison with the situ- 
ation in the province ruled by Bel-lesir. This letter is not the only instance in 
which the Itu'aeans are accused of malfeasance (see below)" 

A missive of the above-mentioned Nashur-Bel, governor of Amidi and Sina- 
bu, makes the status of an Itu'aean (prefect) even clearer: 


The king, my lord, told [me] the Itu'aean (prefect) should be exempt, so 
his bow field is exempt from straw and barley (tax).7? (As for) the field of 
the Assyrians, held in tenancy, I have told (them) [to...], but they have not 
a[greed to...]. (SAA 516 [ABL 201] 4-11) 


A fragmentary administrative document titled "Schedule of Estate Assign- 
ments" informs us of: 


70 If correctly identified (presumably the same person in n. 63 above), he would have been 
the predecessor of Adda-hati in this function (cf. Luukko 2012: xlv). 

71 Note that SAA 13107 and SAA 19 186 are two absorbing letters that tell us about the disci- 
plinary problems with village managers, some of whom may have been of Itu'aean origin 
(cf. n. 25 above). 

72 Considering that this “bow field" is so far hapax, Dezsö’s (2012a: 33, 87, 186) interpretation, 
"The term ‘bow field’ indicates that the Itu'aeans were really archers, and were exempt 
from certain taxes,” as likely as it may be, is not entirely certain (cf. also Postgate 1974: 223; 
2000: 101; 2007: 346). 
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40 hectares of land in the town of Apiani, assigned to Barbiri, the Gur- 
raean [...]. (SAA 11228 [ADD g18] 11 7-9)? 


It is worth noting that the previous entry (11 4—6') on the same tablet re- 
cords 40 hectares of land allocated to Kalhayu, who is defined as the “Sa sepi 
guard(sman).” It seems, however, that the privileges allocated to the two tribes 
or to their most influential members occasionally led to friction between the 
central (or provincial) administration and the Itu'aeans and Gurraeans. For ex- 
ample, a 7th-century letter by Mutakkil-Aššur, deputy priest, and Issar-nadi, 


mayor of Assur, relates misdeeds of the Itu’aean prefects: 


Bibiya, the prefect of the Itu'aeans, and Tarditu-ASSur,”* the prefect of 
the Itwaeans, his deputy, sit outside the Inner City [Assur], in front of 
the gate, eating [bread] together, drinking wine, and squandering the 
exit-dues of the Inner City. When I opened negotiations with them, they 
grabbed the best things, molested me, and let my garments go back to 
me. I am not strong enough to fall upon them. They have seized the Sin- 
neans who transport wood to the Assur temple and received [1]8 minas 
of silver from them. The postmaster released their fetters, and they ran 
away. (Now) no one is serving under the express messengers. (SAA 13 33 
[ABL 419] 9-s.3) 


The geographical origin of the letter by Nabü-ahhe-[...] that provides our next 
quotation about the “Wayward Gurraeans and Eunuchs" is less certain, but it 
may have been sent from the east: 


Concerning the son of Attua about whom I sai[d] to the king, my lord: 
*He will come." 

He came out but tur[ne]d back; his father is coming. The 40 Gur[r]eans 
who have been serving the king, my lord, have not been a problem ever 
after the year that they went to Hardu until now. Now they have not come 
out to go along with their colleagues. Attua has said: "You are not going. 
You are my servants.” (SAA 19 195 [ND 2635] 4—14) 


73 Cf. Dezsö 2012b: 133, n. 1043; PNA 1/11: 269b. 

74  Idonotrule out the possibility that a man with the same name was likewise an Itu'aean 
prefect two generations earlier (see SAA 5 152 [ABL 784] 12—e.27, where the Itu'aeans are 
restored in the translation, and r.17-20, including a certain Tarditu-Aššur, together with 
SAA 19 209 [ND 2486]; cf. PNA 3/11: 1313, nos. 4 and 6; Saggs 2001: 206). 
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Interestingly, this quotation appears to confirm the loyalty of the Gurraeans 
that, however, is now questioned by Attua's possessive behavior.” On another 
occasion, the treasurer Aššur-dur-paniya, one of the highest (palace) officials 
of the Assyrian Empire, sent a letter to the king from the north because of an 
escaping Gurraean murderer: 


A commander-of-fifty of mine, of the Gurraean (troops) from Meturna, 
killed the mayor of Meturna. From the moment the expedition came, he 
did not show up to do work with his fellows but, afraid of his deed, took 
with him 15 Gurraeans and went away to Urartu. (When) they came and 
reported it to me, I sent Il-dalä to Subria, saying: *Go and bring down 
your servants."6 He went, but did he bring down his servants? I sent my 
messenger back to Il-dalá, telling him: "This commander-of-fifty and his 
men! I have hurt the whole mountain (area) and all the passes because 
of him! Go in pursuit after him!" Pursuing him, he went to Subria. The 
commander-of-fifty and his soldiers ente[r]ed Marhuha, a [fo]rt of the 
Subrian (king). Il-dalä saw him and ma[de a sw]orn agreement with him: 
"Come and [b]ring me the seal of the go[vernor] and [you] shall be free." 
My commander-of-fifty and 100 Marhuhaean [ho]plites went after Il-dalä 
and attacked him on the road. The servants of the king, my lord, were on 
their guard; none of them got killed, and they wounded the commander- 
of-fifty. They turned back and entered Marhuha. We, who organized the 
present pursuit of the commander-of-fifty — they did not arrest him and 
hand him over but took the man away! Once again, they are (only) bring- 
ing forth and handing over old subjects of the king, my lord, who have 
been living there. (SAA 553 [ABL 251] 421.3)? 


The letter is significant in many ways, not least because it vividly contributes 
to our discussion on the number of Gurraeans, their leaders, and ongoing dis- 
ciplinary problems. Related to the identity and potential disciplinary problems 
of both tribes are the generic mentions in SAA 4, queries presented to the sun- 
god, where the Gurraeans and Itu'aeans are explicitly presented as threats in 
“prestigious” company. These queries were prepared by the diviners [NN and 


75 Nothing is known about Attua outside this letter. He may have been a local ruler in the 
Zagros mountains. 

76 Thus Il-dalā, with a West Semitic name, may have been an even higher Gurraean officer 
(cf. Dezsó 2012a: 34), but see PNA 2/1: 513, Il-dalà no. 1 (and nos. 3 and 13). Melville (2016b: 
75) interprets Il-dalā as the treasurer ASSur-dur-paniya’s deputy. 

77 Cf. Dezsö 2006: 98. 
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N]asiru with their sons and Aqaraya. Their concern was whether anyone would 
rebel against prince Ashurbanipal (or the king Esarhaddon): 


(...) or the Itu'aeans and the Elamites, the archers, the Hittites, [or] the 
Gurraeans, or the Aramaeans, [or the Cimmerians, o]r the Philistines, or 
the Nubians (and) the Egyptians, or the Sabuqeans, ...make an uprising 
[and rebellion against Ashurbanipal].... (SAA 4142 [PRT 44; cf. SAA 4139 
{AGS 108} {against Esarhaddon} and SAA 4144 {AGS 109] ] 10-11)78 


In this regard, it is surprising that there is not a single mention of the Gurraeans 
and the Itu’aeans in SAA 2 (e.g., in no. 6, Esarhaddon’s succession treaty), where 
the extant Neo-Assyrian treaties were edited, unless the term zakkü of the Za- 
kutu treaty should include both the Gurraeans and Itu'aeans of the palace.7? 


3 Conclusions 


In addition to palace reliefs, where the identification of Itu'aeans appears quite 
certain, the importance of the tribe as a sturdy fighting force in the service of 
Assyrian kings is evident from Neo-Assyrian letters, although the letters do not 
describe battles in detail and neither confirm nor deny the Itu'aeans' primary 
role as combatants.9? Nevertheless, one can deduce from them that the Assyr- 
ians relied on the Itu'aeans in conflict zones and imposed some "dirty" military 
work on them, possibly also upon the Gurraeans. By "dirty" I mean that they 
were sent to interact with the local people in the peripheral areas of the empire 
and that their interventions likely followed a pattern of coercion, intimidation, 


78 The edition translates the logogram GIS.BAN.TAG.GA, which stands for the Akkadian 
mahisu, as the “mounted bowman” This interpretation is, however, uncertain. Therefore, 
I prefer the term “archer.” On the analysis of these groups in the query context, see, e.g., 
Zehnder 2009: 363. 

79 SAA 28,7 (cf. SAA 2 5 11 13). Note also the interesting appearance of zukkü in SAA 10 1 
(ABL 1237) 12, 19, understood as "professional troops,” and the rare attestations of zūku “ex- 
empt” or “infantry” in SAA 111 (ABL 304) 6 (“the exempts of the Palace"), SAA 16 9o (CT 53: 
150) 11’ (“the exempt [...]”; here one might, e.g., restore "zu-k[u KIMIN?] "the exem[pts, 
ditto], meaning that these exempt persons were also the outriders of the Palace as in the 
previous line, and in an inscription of Ashurnasirpal 11, RIMA 2 A.0.1014 iii 58, 60, 63, 69, 
77, “infantry”), but for more detail on all these passages, see Fales 2009: 84-88, 93 and cf. 
n. 92 below. 

80 Because of their policing and terror, it is also interesting to note that they may have been 
merciless towards anyone who stood in their way and may not have felt any qualms of 
conscience when controlling other Aramaic speakers. 
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persuasion, and terror. From the Assyrian point of view, we might even speak 
about an “outsourcing” of the security of the empire’s borders to these tribes. 
As we often find the Itu'aeans safeguarding the empire’s border areas in re- 
cently annexed provinces during the reigns of Tiglath-pileser 111 and Sargon 11, 
they must have been highly mobile when on patrol in such large territories. 
Therefore, it seems reasonable to assume that their guard duty required them 
to move rapidly to react to any problems wherever they were serving. I may be 
wrong, but it is hardly conceivable that this would have been realistic unless 
they were equipped with horses or donkeys or mules. That standing guard or 
watch was not simply a matter of “standing” in one geographical location be- 
comes clear in a letter from Nippur that may or may not concern the Itu'aeans: 


The king, ou[r] lord, [knows] whether we have ever left our watch or 
been negligent in our watch since the king, our lord, appointed u[s] to 
[our] watc[h]. The territory before us is extensive, five stages of territory 
square. It is a watch for cavalry and archers. We have several times writ- 
ten to the house of our lords about the horses. Now we are keeping watch 
with archers (only) and praying to the gods of the king, our lord. (SAA 18 


197, 8-1.4) 


Apart from frequent requests for the Itu'aeans to be sent to troubled areas, 
direct evidence to substantiate any claim about the mobility of the Itu'aeans is 
limited. But many passages discussed above indirectly support the theory that 
"standing guard" and *moving around on patrol" were inseparable parts of the 
same task. For instance, consider the following details: surveillance of the area 
of 13 towns of Sep-A&&ur (SAA 19 39); "standing guard" in a district (SAA 15 60); 
the mobile character of at least one Aramaean group, including the Itu'aeans, 
possessing donkeys (SAA 19 177); being transferred to relieve other troops 
(SAA 5 97); escorting goods (SAA 19 120) and people (SAA 19 154),®! and, 
conversely, the absence of “non-mobile” Assyrian gate-guards, specifically re- 
ferred to in one letter from Süpat with Itu'aeans (SAA 1 176). Furthermore, it 
is essential to stress the difference in context between palace reliefs, which 
mainly depict major military campaigns, and letters, which report the more 
regular activities of the Itu'aeans in various localities. 

In action, the Itu'aeans and Gurraeans were subordinate to the highest of- 
ficers of the Assyrian Empire, including the chief cupbearer, chief eunuch, 
and vizier, as well as several provincial governors and their deputies. The 


81 Cf. Dezsó 2006: 93; 2012a: 35—36, 38. 
82  Eg.inSAA 5 264 (CT 53: 856) 2. 
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Itwaeans’ and Gurraeans’ highest officers under the Assyrians were probably 
prefects (šaknūte),8 and these are attested among the central palace complex 
personnel at Nineveh.** The leading sheikhs of the Itu'aeans appear only three 
times as representatives of the tribe in the context of diplomacy, but their ap- 
pearance in late 8th-century sources may signal that the tribe maintained a 
semi-independent status at that time. Acting independently may not be en- 
tirely in line with their supposed auxiliary role or status.®° Nonetheless, it is 
possible that in some cases the Gurraeans and Itu'aeans were sent to act under 
the direction of their own military leaders, and quite independently. But if so, 
they were still under the command of Assyrian governors or other high As- 
syrian military officers in the area. Functionally, in my opinion, the use of the 
practical term "auxiliary" appears entirely justifiable but, on the other hand, 
one might as well argue that it is rather limited regarding the tasks the Gur- 
raeans and Itu'aeans performed. In this respect, any future research making a 
systematic comparison between them and the auxiliaries of the Roman army, 
for example, would be most welcome. 

As we have seen from multiple examples, in Neo-Assyrian sources the num- 
ber of Itu'aeans and Gurraeans is often relatively high, but never immense, 
mostly varying between 50 and 300. These numbers set limits on their military 
role and provide evidence of their auxiliary function. Correspondingly, their 
smallest units may more frequently have formed a group of guards, scouts, or 
intelligence agents rather than a true fighting force. Consequently, one may 
ask: do the references to the Itu'aeans and Gurraeans imply that we are dealing 
with different groups, or do they simply indicate that the same men were de- 
ployed in different parts of the Assyrian Empire? Both possibilities might have 
some truth in them, but despite the highly mobile character of the Itu'aeans 
and Gurraeans, it is better to presume that several separate groups were si- 
multaneously active in different parts of the empire. This not only raises the 
question of their total number? but also of their ethnic composition and 


83 Cf. Dezsó 2006: 92; 2012a: 89, 186. Interestingly, a rab Itwaye, "chief" or commander of 
Itu'aens;' is so far attested only once in a letter order from Nimrud (for ND 2657, see Dezsó 
2012a: 33, with n. 111; 2012b: 89 with n. 697). 

84 They appear among the other dignitaries in the 7th-century administrative document 
SAA 7 5 (ADD 857)130, 11 n (cf. SAA 79r. 125), 20. 

85 The use of the established term “auxiliary” in the context of the Assyrian army has been 
vehemently rejected by Scurlock (2012: 310), but her argument boils down to the question 
of citizenship, which is of course an important question, but less relevant to the func- 
tion and tasks of the Gurraeans and Itu'aeans in the Assyrian army. See also now Melville 
2016a: 230, n. 22. 

86  Dezsö (2012a: 49) remarked concerning the Gurraeans that: “it is hardly conceivable that 
a people of unknown origin (Aramean or non-Aramean, nomadic or semi-nomadic) 
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coherence. In any case, the variable numbers of Itu’aeans and Gurraeans in 
Neo-Assyrian sources are probably more telling than hitherto assumed, and 
may indicate a more versatile role than previously hypothesized. 

If the Gurraeans are correctly identified in the Neo-Assyrian palace reliefs, 
they appear rather “ceremonial” with their stylish crested helmets and long 
spears. Proportionally, our textual sources may mention the Gurraeans more 
often than their Itu'aean colleagues in the Neo-Assyrian palace Contest H! One 
might explain the conventional listing of the Gurraeans before the Itu'aeans 
to result from their relative closeness to the king at the royal palace, but this 
is uncertain. The distinction between the two tribes in the Neo-Assyrian texts 
emphasizes their different and complementary specializations. Consequently, 
their ethnic names probably signified more than ethnic identity to their 
contemporaries.8 

The impact of the Gurraeans and Itu'aeans, which cannot be properly seen 
in the archaeological record, should not be underestimated. One may point 
out that despite the outspoken complaints about the behavior of Itu'aeans,9? 
sources tell us relatively little about the Assyrian king's reaction, the authori- 
ties’ interventions, and the punitive actions expected to be taken against them. 
As the Itu'aeans (possibly the Gurraeans as well) probably played a significant 
role in the promotion of Aramaic speakers to more powerful positions in the 
military hierarchy of the empire,?° I am inclined to think that in military ser- 
vice, with their ever-changing geographical locations and contacts with local 
people, these tribes contributed greatly to the consolidation of the dominant 
position of the Aramaic language in the Assyrian Empire. In addition to often 
acting as Assyrian representatives when meeting local people in the provinces, 
the Itu'aeans might also have reported back to the imperial capital their obser- 
vations on local conditions. 


supplied the Assyrian army with auxiliary spearmen (a complete arm of the light infan- 
try), in numbers which could reach tens of thousands of men.’ On the number of the 
Itu'aeans, see also Dezsó 2012a: 36-37 (but cf. n. 45 above). 

87  Asmall and only partially preserved letter from Sarru-duri, presumably the governor of 
Kalhu, to the palace scribe may include an important reference to the work of the Gur- 
raeans at the royal palace: “Let the Gurraeans perform [...] this [...]” SAA 19 13 (ND 2362) 
r.2/-4'. Unfortunately, the final sentence of this letter is no longer complete on the tablet. 

88 This question may disclose an established concept in which the original ethnic affiliation 
is lost and diluted into a generic name (cf. n. 7 above). 

89 And some individual Gurraeans too, as, e.g., the chase after the Gurraean murderer in 
SAA 553 exemplifies. 

go For example, Nissinen (2014: 288-289) enumerates some Aramaeans in high positions of 
the Assyrian army. 
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The Itu’eans had their own prefects, some of whom also bore Akkadian 
names and may have been Assyrians. Nonetheless, the Itu'aeans were clearly 
an ethnically separate group in the Assyrian army of the 8th century, although 
in the 7th century the development and growth of the army and the assimila- 
tion of conquered people into it changed the situation.?! As a rule, it seems 
that the Itu'aeans as well as the Gurraeans were described separately from the 
Assyrians in textual sources.?? Thus the question of assimilation and dissimila- 
tion, or just being seen as “other” or "different," may be stressed in the case of 
the Gurraeans and Itu'aeans in the Assyrian Empire. Since the available tex- 
tual sources never explicitly mention the weapons of these people, they do 
not unambiguously indicate whether the Itu'aeans were primarily archers and 
Gurraeans spearmen (depending on the occasion) who served together with 
the cavalry or with soldiers in the (light) infantry. Some plausible inferences, 
however, may be deduced from our sources. 

For example, when Asalluhi-Sumu-iddina, cohort commander of the ša šēpi 
guard of the palace and son of the chief judge Asalluhi-ahhe-iddina, buys land 
as late as 630* in the village of Nabū-šimanni (SAA 14 425), Tabni, prefect of the 
Gurraeans, acts as a witness (1.18). The document may help in determining the 
typical role of this Gurraean prefect because it mentions him in the context of 
other officers. Before Tabni, three cohort commanders of the sa šēpi guard and 
a prefect of the archers (šaknu ša mahisani) appear as witnesses. Two more ar- 
chers follow Tabni as witnesses, and the former is their commander-of-fifty.93 


91 For a related discussion, see, e.g., Dezsó 2012b: 160-163. 

92 This does not mean, however, that they were not included in the most general descrip- 
tions of the Assyrian army, such as “king’s men and troops/soldiers" (e.g., SAA 5 215, SAA 
15 136; see Postgate 1974: 220—221; 2007: 344, 346, 351; 2000: 93, 106; Fales 2009: 80—82, 93; 
Dezsó 2012a: 77), at times probably also under the general terms "Aramaeans” “archers/ 
bowmen,” “(shield-bearing[?]) spearmen" (cf. Dezsó 2006: 109), but perhaps not as part of 
the züku or zakkü, "(heavy) infantry”; see Fales 2009: 84-88, 93, cf. Postgate 2000: 204 and 
Dezsó 2012a: 67-69. 

93 The seller of the land, Zabdi (a Gurraean soldier of the same name is also attested, cf. 
PNA 3/11: 1429, no. 6), is an archer (māhisu) under the authority of the prefect of the 
archers. This prefect, Nabü-balassu-iqbi, has an Assyrian name and plays a double role 
as a witness and a "guardian" in the transaction. The sold land is exempt; no taxes are 
imposed (r.13). On SAA 14 425 (TIM n 1), cf. Dezsó 2012a: 168. Comparably, the named 
Itu'aean individuals act as witnesses in SAA 6 30 (ADD 416) r.5'—6' and SAA 14 421 (Sm 
1518) r.5 (one of the preceding witnesses is a mahisu, “archer,” and the first witness could, 
even if this is unlikely, be a Gurraean, although cf. SAA 7 n2 r2). Acting as a witness 
in legal transactions indicates their loyalty to the Assyrian institutions they served. Fur- 
thermore, according to a loan document from 640, the Gurraean Ahu'a-eriba borrows 
thirty shekels from Iddin-Aia (ND 2099: 3-5, cf. PNA 1/1: 7ob s.v. Ahü’a-eriba, no. 11; Parker 


1954: 36). 
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Thus, this late 7th-century legal transaction from Nineveh suggests a close col- 
laboration between the Gurraean prefect and the archers. 

There is hardly any doubt that the Itu'aeans were among the elite troops of 
the Assyrian Empire, but whether they and the Gurraeans were mercenaries is 
a separate question. A quotation from JoAnn Scurlock's review of Mario Fales's 
Guerre et paix en Assyrie (2010) reveals considerable disagreement among As- 
syriologists on the role of these people in the Assyrian military: 


If you were already in your own army and things worked out right, you 
went straight into Assyria's army, as was the case with the Samaritan 
chariotry. None of these people were mercenaries, who are, by definition, 
not citizens of the state which they serve. Assyria had a standing army 
recruited from among its citizens, which it supplemented with levies 
and with troops contributed by tributaries and semi-incorporated areas. 
There was also a sort of tribal police (Aramean Gurai and Ituai [i.e., Gur- 
raeans and Itu’aeans]) who went on campaign with the army, but these 
were not mercenaries either; the government supervised them, disci- 
plined them, and provided them with land on which to live. Mercenaries 
are unsuited to the Assyrian system and would certainly have left traces 
in the administrative records if any such had existed. 


Indeed, next to nothing is known about the way foreigners were hired in the 
Assyrian army and in the public works of the empire,?* yet this does not mean 
that many foreign specialists were not (temporarily) working in Assyria. For 
the time being however, it is uncertain whether employing such people re- 
sulted in written or verbal work contracts or whether contracts established by 
some other means were preferred.?5 

As a final note, if the Gurraeans and Itu'aeans are indeed correctly identi- 
fied on the Assyrian palace reliefs, then these artifacts attest to their extremely 
positive reception in the Assyrian capital cities as truly heroic warriors.?6 AL 
though it may be problematic to assume on the basis of the reliefs that such 
"naturalized foreigners" occupied a prominent position in the Assyrian Empire, 
the reliefs deliver a powerful message on the possibilities of advancement for 


94 Cf., e.g., Fuchs 2005: 42, n. 10. 

95 But see Radner 2007: esp. 191-192, 195-197. Surprisingly, e.g., we seem to know more about 
the formal, contractual side of hiring the Sutean tribes as mercenaries in the Amarna 
period (see Vidal 2010: 98—99, 102) than we do about the employment of the Gurreans and 
the Itu'aeans in the Assyrian army. On the possibility that the Gurraeans and the Itu'aeans 
were mercenaries, see, e.g., Postgate 1974: 223 (but cf. idem 2000: 101); Luukko 2012: xxxix; 
May 2014: 479 with n. 14. 

96 Cf., eg, Dezsó 2012a: 67. 
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skilful tribal fighters on the career ladder in the Assyrian army. Perhaps in some 
cases Gurraeans or Itu’aeans rose to positions of authority that gave them, lit- 
erally and metaphorically, a broader view than anything they might see when 
climbing?" over the wall of a besieged town. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Aramaean Borders: the Hieroglyphic Luwian 


Evidence 
Zsolt Simon 
1 The Scope of the Paper and Methodological Preliminaries 


Hieroglyphic Luwian inscriptions can shed light on two aspects of the problem 
of the Aramaean borders, both of which will be dealt with extensively in this 
contribution. 

First, the extent of the Aramaic-speaking region. Inscriptions written in Ar- 
amaic only partially reflect the extent of this area, since there can be (and are) 
regions where the Aramaean presence was not (yet) combined with Aramaean 
literacy. Hieroglyphic Luwian inscriptions that refer to protagonists with Ara- 
maic names can indicate whether such a presence should be assumed in any of 
the Neo-Hittite states. Nevertheless, this question will be discussed here only 
in terms of “borders,” i.e., geographically, since a sociolinguistic analysis of the 
roles of Luwian and Aramaic requires a separate discussion.! 

Second, the borders of the “Aramaean states.” Hieroglyphic Luwian inscrip- 
tions can contribute to this discussion in two ways: externally determined 
borders, i.e., information from neighboring states may help to determine the 
borders of a given state, and internally determined borders, i.e., the individual 
inscriptions of a given state may help to define its own borders. Some may 
be surprised at this juncture by the implication of the existence of Aramaean 
states that produced Hieroglyphic Luwian inscriptions, but only those who 
falsely fancy "Luwian states" and "Aramaean states." It must be stressed at the 
very beginning that, in the realm of the former Hittite Empire, we are dealing 
with “Neo-Hittite states" in cultural and political terms; their ethnic makeup 
in Syria, at the Luwian-Aramaean interface, was neither monolithic nor per- 
manent.” In other words, Hieroglyphic Luwian inscriptions contribute to our 


1 This separate discussion should include the other potential hint of the presence of Aramaic 
speakers, namely, possible Aramaic interference in the language of the local Luwian inscrip- 
tions (if there was a detectable interference at all). For a possible case, see Goedegebuure 
apud Burgin 2016: 16, n. 12. 

2 Cf. also the critical remarks in Gilibert 2011: 9—10. 
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understanding of the political borders of those Neo-Hittite states where at 
least part of the population spoke Aramaic. 

This paper investigates all those regions where these conditions apply, 
namely, the regions of Urfa, Masuwari, Sam’al, and W/Palastin(a/i) together 
with its successor states.? But before beginning that discussion, it is necessary 
to call attention to the circumstances of the transmission of Hieroglyphic Lu- 
wian inscriptions in order to avoid exaggerated expectations. 

Although the Hieroglyphic Luwian corpus is extensive, it is geographically 
uneven, since most of the inscriptions originate in Carchemish and Tabal. 
Among the above-mentioned "border states" we definitely have fewer inscrip- 
tions from the regions of W/Palastin(a/i) and Masuwari and hardly any from 
the region of Urfa and Sanral. 

Despite its extensiveness, the Hieroglyphic Luwian corpus is also uneven 
chronologically, as the 9th and 8th centuries B.C.E. are currently overrepre- 
sented in the corpus. This allows only limited inferences about the earliest 
Luwian-Aramaean contacts and makes it hard to track changes in the borders 
over the course of time (a situation that has led to some unfortunate conse- 
quences in the cartography of these states, which will be discussed in the next 
section). 

The Hieroglyphic Luwian corpus includes many types of inscriptions but, 
at least until now, no border descriptions like the one on the Hittite Bronze 
Tablet have been discovered.* Although the inscriptions mention many top- 
onyms, the Hieroglyphic Luwian equivalent of the Répertoire Géographique des 
Textes Cunéiformes and in many cases the associated topographical research 
are, however, still a desideratum. 

Finally, one must note that the corpus grows continuously. Although this 
is most welcome, new discoveries sometimes change the scene dramatically: 
the Paradebeispielis the kingdom of W/Palastin(a/i), which was practically un- 
known before a series of inscriptions were recently found. Thus it would be 
imprudent to assume that future findings will not noticeably change at least 
some of the aspects explored here. 


3 Abronze horse frontlet from Miletus, presumably part of the booty inscriptions of Hazael of 
Damascus, carries a Hieroglyphic Luwian inscription apparently mentioning Ungj, i.e., the 
Neo-Hittite kingdom of Patina (Hawkins apud Luraghi 2006: 40, n. 107; cf. also Herda 2009: 
80, n. 308, both with references). However, since the inscription remains unpublished (as of 
July 2018), the possible implications of this inscription are not further pursued here. 

4 Otten 1988. 
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2 State of the Art: Neo-Hittite Cartography 


Neo-Hittite cartography is still in its infancy. This can be illustrated by the 
latest treatment of the Neo-Hittite states, which was intended to be a hand- 
book of their political history: the author drew no borders and simply gave 
a rough indication of the extent of each state 5 Although this book is notori- 
ously untrustworthy in this case it follows the custom of both Hittitological 
and general ancient Near Eastern scholarship." There are very few exceptions 
to this custom,? and we will see below whether the borders given on these 
maps can be corroborated by the evidence currently available. It is remark- 
able that most of the maps in this latter group display clear-cut borders, the 
only exception being one of the maps of M. Noväk.? This map distinguishes 
between “directly controlled territory" or “heartland,” “approximate sphere of 
influence,” and even “claimed territory.’ However, the present state of evidence 
does not enable us to distinguish between these categories and thus this map 
is conceptually misguided.!? 

There is yet another problematic feature of these maps: their static nature. 
Despite the fact that borders changed continuously over the centuries of Neo- 
Hittite history, most authors represent the Neo-Hittite states in a single, static 
map. Although this can be defended in the cases of maps without borders, 
it leads to highly problematic results in those cases where at least the “bor- 
der" of the Neo-Hittite world is marked," as well as where borders are drawn. 


5 Bryce 2012: 32, 46 (Maps 2 and 3). 

6 See the critical observations of d'Alfonso 2013; Giusfredi 2013; and esp. Schachner 2013; 
Simon 2013: 277, n. 1; idem 20142: 91, n. 2; idem 2017: 203, n. 7; idem 2018b: 128, n. 24. 

7 See Hawkins 1982: 374 (Map 14); idem 19952: 1296; Wäfler 1983: Figs. 1-2; Jasink 1995: 228; 
Melchert apud Bryce 2003: 94 (Map 3); Starke 2002 (re-printed also in Alparslan 2009: 
159); Röllig 2007; Wittke 2007; Ehringhaus 2014: 11; and Roaf 1991: 160; Kuhrt 1995: 549, 563 
(Maps 14 and 15); Parpola — Porter 2001: Maps 1-3, 8-9; Bryce 2009: xxvii, xxx (Maps 4 and 
7); idem 2014: 99 (Map 4); Bagg 2011 (Karte 1.1.); Bryce — Birkett-Rees 2016: 161, 185 (borders 
only regarding Tabal, Que, and Hilakku on p. 164); Younger 2016. 


8 Cancik 2002: 33; Novak 2007a—c; Fuchs 2007a-f; Liverani 2004: 165; 2014: 449 (originally 
2011); Galil 2014: 100-101. 
9 Novák 2007a. 


10 One must also add that the map contains grave errors: according to the heading, it shows 
the "Luwian-Aramaic princedoms” although it includes exclusively Luwian princedoms 
as well. One may thus assume that Novák wanted to show the Neo-Hittite states (as well 
as the exclusively Aramaean princedoms). But then why is Tabal not indicated as such? 
In view of these flaws, it is unfortunate that this map was chosen as the map of the Ara- 
maean states in Niehr 2014: Map 1. 

11 Starke 2002; Wittke 2007; Ehringhaus 2014: n. 
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Fortunately, maps belonging to the latter category mostly try to illustrate dif- 
ferent periods.!? 

Two obvious conclusions are to be drawn and taken into account in the 
discussion below: first, no static map can provide an accurate illustration of 
the Aramaean borders. Second, although the core territory of these states can 
be defined on the basis of the location of in situ inscriptions as well as other 
evidence (the content of these inscriptions and other sources), the data rarely 
make it possible to delineate a border area, let alone a precise border (setting 
aside the problem of how these borders should be imagined). Thus, all maps 
will necessarily be approximate and subject to change in view of future evi- 
dence. Until then, there are two possibilities for cartographers: either to work 
with “no-man’s lands,” i.e., territories in between the Neo-Hittite states whose 
political status is unknown, or to make a provisional guess by distributing 
these territories, on the basis of unproven assumptions, among existing states 
and marking them in different ways on the map. 


3 Aramaean Borders 


3.1 The Region of Urfa 
The region of Urfa is not consideredas part of the Neo-Hittite world: although a 
local Hieroglyphic Luwian inscription (HACGOZ), the key criterion for identi- 
fying a Neo-Hittite state or region, has been known since 2005, all subsequent 
maps neglected this evidence and thus wrongly drew the eastern border of the 
Neo-Hittite world along the Euphrates.!* Moreover, it has since been deter- 
mined that we are dealing not with one, but three Hieroglyphic Luwian inscrip- 
tions. Unfortunately, two of the three inscriptions remain unpublished and, 
additionally, appear to mainly be unintelligible (see table on the next page). 
As pointed out above, the mere existence of these inscriptions indicates that 
the region in which they were found belonged to a Neo-Hittite state, a fact that 
is lavishly supported by ongoing archaeological research revealing an exten- 
sive presence of Neo-Hittite material culture from the 10th century B.C.E. until 
the end of the 8th century in the nearby villages of Gólpinar, Kabahaydar, and 
Mehmedihan. In other words, given the date of the HACGOZ inscription 


12 With the exception of Liverani 2014: 449. 

13 Çelik 2005. 

14  Wittke 2007; Ehringhaus 2014: 11; Liverani 2014: 449. 

15 Pers. comm. of Massimo Poetto. I had no opportunity to examine the inscriptions before 
the manuscript was submitted. 

16 See esp. Kulakoğlu 1999, as well as the literature quoted in Celik 2005 and Poetto 2015. 
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Name Type Date Content 
SEKERLI stela of the Storm late 10th — first half unpublished, 
God ofthe gth century ` hardly legible? 


KULAFLI TEPE  statue/stela base late 10th — first half ` partly legible? 
of the gth century 

HACGÓZ stela base second quarter of the unpublished* 
gth century 





a Preliminary information can be found in Poetto 2015: 182—183, 187; idem 2016: 35. 
b Poetto 2017. 
c Preliminary information can be obtained from Gelik 2005. 


(based on stylistic criteria), until around the middle of the gth century we 
are dealing here with a classic Neo-Hittite region. The inscriptions define 
the following area: Külaflı Tepe is approximately 20 km from Sanlıurfa to the 
northeast; Sekerli is approximately 30 km to the southeast of Siverek, and fi- 
nally Hacgóz is in the neighborhood of Siverek, which itself lies roughly 60 km 
northeast of Sanlıurfa. But to which state did this region belong? 

Interestingly enough, most of the existing maps do not provide any details.!” 
Based on the above-mentioned archaeological investigations and the existence 
of the HACGOZ inscription, M. Forlanini assumes a secondary extension of 
the kingdom of Carchemish into this region, i.e., on the eastern bank of the Eu- 
phrates.!$ However, the assumption of a secondary extension is unnecessary: 
originally this region must have been part of the Carchemishean vice-kingdom 
of the Hittite Empire, since we know the bullae of Kuzi-Teššub, the “founder” 
of the Iron Age Carchemishean lineage of the Great Kings from Lidar Hóyük, 
i.e., from the eastern side of the Euphrates.!? Nevertheless, this section of the 
Euphrates later belonged to the Neo-Hittite kingdom of Kummuh, which be- 
came independent in 866 B.C.E. at the latest.?? Although there is currently no 


17 Hawkins 1982: 374 (Map 14); idem 1995: 1296; Wäfler 1983: Fig. 2; Roaf 1991: 160; Jasink 1995: 
228; Kuhrt 1995: 549 (Map 14); Melchert apud Bryce 2003: 94 (Map 3); Starke 2002; Róllig 
2007; Bryce 2009: xxvii, xxx (Map 4 and 7); idem 2012: 32, 46 (Map 2 and 3); idem 2014: 99 
(Map 4); Ehringhaus 2014: 11; Bryce — Birkett-Rees 2016: 161. 

18 Forlanini 2013: 71-72. 

19 Hawkins 2000: 574-575. 

20 This is the traditional dating, see Jasink 1995: 44-50; Hawkins 1980—1983; Hawkins 2000: 
330-360; Marek 2010: 803, cf. also Lipinski 2002. The new genealogical data from the re- 
edition of ANCOZ 5 by Poetto 2010, however, theoretically allow one or even two more 
former rulers (Bryce 2012: 110-114, 304 probably could not have taken this paper into 
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explicit evidence that Kummuh held sway over the eastern bank of the river 
as well, it is improbable that Carchemish could have maintained its rule on 
the eastern bank, since the regions in between probably belonged to Bit-Adini 
and Til-Abna.?! Thus, the most probable historic reconstruction is that this re- 
gion first belonged to the Great Kingdom of Carchemish and later to Kummuh, 
when Kummuh became independent. The remaining question, therefore, is 
the Aramaization of the region. 

The date when Aramaean literacy appeared in this region cannot yet be de- 
termined, for the inscriptions known from this region are all too late.?? Only 
the appearance of the Aramaeans (and thus their language) can be inferred 
from Assyrian sources, depending upon which entity this region is identified 
with. S. Parpola and M. Porter call this region I$ua, which is unsupported by 
any evidence.23 Çelik connected HAGGÖZ with Izalla/Azala,?* although it lies 
to the east of these regions according to the communis opinio.?5 A. Fuchs and 
M. Novak place here the region of Ašša,? the location of which is relatively 
assured, as Ashurnasirpal 11 received tribute from its ruler in Huzirina (Sultan- 
tepe), 20 km to the north of Harran and, after leaving Huzirina, he marched to 
the bank of the Euphrates, crossed Mount Kubbu, and reached Ašša.27 Lipinski 
therefore suggests that Ašša may correspond to “the area between Hilvan and 
Siverek, possibly to the valley of the Camdere River that flows westwards from 
the Karaca Dağ to the Euphrates." In other words, Ašša lay too eastward of our 
region. Finally, this region appears on Liverani's map as part of Bit-Bahiani.?9 
Nevertheless, according to our current knowledge, Bit-Bahiani was too far 
south to permit this identification.% 


account). The possibilities were evaluated in Simon 2014b: 248-252, where it was argued 
that these possibilities are less probable. 

21 See e.g. the maps of Starke 2002; Novak 2007a, c; Fuchs 2007a-b. 

22 Semitic inscriptions on two stelae from the second half of the 8th century B.C.E. (Pognon 
1907: 106; Forrer 1920: 22 and Yaģc1 1995: 380). 

23 Parpola - Porter 2001: Map 3. On the location of Išu(w)a (the region of Elazığ) see Wittke 
2004: 86 with references. 

24 Çelik 2005: 19. 

25 Postgate 1976-1980; Lipinski 2000: 136, 145; Liverani 1992: 34-35; Parpola — Porter 2001: 
Map 3; Fuchs 2007g. 

26 Fuchs 2007a-b; Novak 2007a, c. 

27 RIMA 2, A.0.101.1 iii 94—97. 

28 Lipinski2000:137; see already Liverani 1992: 82. Similarly, Yamada 2000: o locates it on the 
east bank of the Euphrates to the north of Urfa. 

29 Liverani 2014: 449. 

go Lipiński 2000: 123-127 (cf. also Younger 2016: 256). Although Bagg (2011: Karte 11a) locates 
Til-Abna south to the Euphrates exactly in the region under discussion, the author actu- 
ally emphasizes that its exact location is unknown (Bagg 2011: 192). 
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To sum up, despite the proposals, there is no evidence at present that this 
region became part of any Aramaean political unit. The simplest scenario is 
that it remained part of Kummuļ until it was eventually turned into an Assyr- 
ian province in 708 B.C.E.?! This would also explain why Aramaic inscriptions 
appear only later. 


3.2 Masuwari / Til-Barsip 

Moving westwards, the next region to be discussed is Masuwari or Til-Barsip. 
This is a relatively well-attested and well-researched region, thus it suffices here 
to briefly summarize the current state of knowledge, which was confirmed by 
a stela found just a decade ago.?? The contribution of Hieroglyphic Luwian in- 
scriptions is crucial: although due to the presence of the inscriptions, this state 
is generally considered to be a Neo-Hittite state, the same inscriptions show 
that the members of the rival ruling dynasties already had Aramaic names:?? 


cu 


Hamiyata = Ammi-yada‘“my kinsman knows me” (alternatively: Ammi-Ad(d)a 


“my kinsman is Hadad”); Arpa = Arba'a; Hapatila = Abd-Ila “servant of El/ 
god.”34 

In other words, we must reckon with the presence of an Aramaic-speaking 
elite since at least the beginning of the local dynasties, i.e., the mid-ıoth cen- 
tury B.C.E.?5 However, the Hieroglyphic Luwian script had not yet been aban- 
doned, since it was still used on the lions of Arslan Tash / Hadattu, presumably 
from the 8th century (ARSLANTAŞ 1-238). The lions bear Aramaic inscrip- 
tions as well, illustrating the advance of Aramaic literacy during this time, at 
the latest, and testifying to a multiscriptal milieu. As we shall see below, this 
represents a rather typical pattern during the linguistic Aramaization of the 
Neo-Hittite states. 


31 Accordingly, and based on the above mentioned, the maps showing Kummuh should be 
redrawn to include the region beyond the Euphrates as well. 

32 See its exemplary publication in Bunnens 2006. 

33 See most recently Bunnens 2006: 86-87 with references. 

34 The proposed analysis of Ariyahina (as a compound of ari "lion" or uri "light" and yahin 
from the verb meaning “to be benevolent, favorable") is questionable: while the present 
author has semantic doubts, an anonymous reviewer pointed out that the assumed i- 
vocalism of the verb is problematic. (S)he suggests instead a compound from ariya, the 
extended form of "lion" (cf. Hebrew ryh), and hinn "favor, grace,” a common final element 
in Aramaic names. Note also the skepticism of Younger 2016: 142 regarding its Semitic 
status ("very doubtful,” but without any arguments). 

35  Jasink 1995: 88-90, 227; Hawkins 2000: 225; Lipiński 2000: 184; Bryce 2012: 115-117, 304 (see, 
however, the criticism of Younger 2016: 139-143). 

36 For the latter, see Galter 2004: 444-450 and Dillo 2016. 
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Unfortunately, all of the inscriptions from the region originate exclusively 
from Tell Ahmar and Arslan Tash / Hadattu (the provenance of the inscription 
called ALEPPO 2 is unknown),?’ and since the toponyms mentioned in these 
texts are either still unidentified or refer to Hadattu, they cannot be used to es- 
tablish the extension of Masuwari.?? The “negative borders,’ i.e., the informa- 
tion provided by the Hieroglyphic Luwian inscriptions of neighboring polities, 
are not helpful either: only those of Carchemish could contribute data, but the 
inscriptions datable before the Assyrian conquest of Masuwari are restricted 
to the west bank of the Euphrates (Carchemish and Kelekli)?? and contain no 
references for holdings on the east bank. 


3.3 Samal 

Until recently the region of Samal did not stand at the center of Hieroglyphic 
Luwian studies: although the Neo-Hittite heritage manifested in the Luwian 
names of some rulers was obvious (and now further attested by the Luwi- 
an names of a high dignitary, and perhaps by some theonyms),*? Samal was 
not considered a potential source for Luwian inscriptions, despite the exis- 
tence of the Karaburclu mortuary stela from the early gth century B.C.E. and 
a signet ring of Barrakib, both with Hieroglyphic Luwian inscriptions. This 
is aptly illustrated by the standard handbook of the Iron Age Luwian inscrip- 
tions: it does not include a section on Samal and attributes KARABURGLU 
to the kingdom of Gurgum, although the site lies only 5 km north of Zincirli.*? 
Similarly problematic is the classification of the illegible HACIBEBEKLI, 
found not far away to the north.*? These cases also show that the northern 
border of Sam’al cannot yet be ascertained. 

But the traditional picture of Aramaean Sam’al has undergone dramatic 
changes, thanks to new inscriptions. The group of inscriptions recently found 
by the Chicago-Tübingen excavation team (a fragment of a memorial stela / 
statue from Pancarh [1oth — early gth century; the latter date is slightly more 
probable],** a lead strip [late 8th — 7th century context], and a hippopotamus 


37 Hawkins 2000: 235. 

38 Fora detailed analysis of these toponyms, see Bunnens 2006: 94—96. 

39 Cf. Hawkins 2000: 72. 

40 The dignitary is the owner of the ktmw stela (for the most recent discussion of the name, 
see Younger 2009 with refs.); on the theonyms, see the overview of Pardee 2014: 47 with 
references. For another possible Luwian personal name, see Lemaire 2001: 187-188. 

41 ` Hawkins 2000: 276 and 576. 

42 Hawkins 2000: 276. Lemaire - Sass 2013:129, n. 171, rightly call this practice “unexplained.” 

43 Hawkins 2000: 277 attributes it to Gurgum. 

44 Herrmann - van den Hout - Beyazlar 2016. 
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ivory)* do not change the conventional wisdom about the beginnings and 
presence of Aramaic-speaking groups and literacy, but they do refine the pic- 
ture: instead of an Aramaic-speaking state, we have a multilingual and multi- 
scriptal state where the Hieroglyphic Luwian writing system and the Luwian 
language were preserved and continuously used next to Aramaic at least until 
the 8th century BCE Ap 

As for the borders, this new group of inscriptions does not change the re- 
ceived wisdom (PANCARLI lies 1 km south-southeast from Zincirli). Never- 
theless, new finds have modified our knowledge regarding the southern border 
(which will be discussed in the next section) as well as the eastern border 27 

The German excavations at Dülük Baba Tepesi (north of Gaziantep) revealed 
the fragment of a stela with a Hieroglyphic Luwian inscription, palaeographi- 
cally dated to the first half of the gth century*% as well as smaller fragments of 
Neo-Hittite sculpture and seals.*? Since it is a votive stela, it reflects the vernac- 
ular and not the official or administrative language and thus one may conclude 
that Luwian was a spoken language at that time in that region (this conclusion 
is further supported by the typical Luwian name [Immra-muwas] of its donor, 
which in itself is of course not sufficient to demonstrate the vernacular sta- 
tus of Luwian). While the outdated notions of a fully Aramaic-speaking Sanral 
or the concept of "Aramaean states" would flatly exclude the possibility that 
this region could have belonged to Samal, we have already seen that Luwian 
inscriptions and even Luwian speakers are not foreign either to Sam’al or to 
the "Aramaean states" in the Neo-Hittite world. Nevertheless, this region is tra- 
ditionally identified as that of Pagarhubuni.5 If this identification is correct, 


45 The latter two are as yet unpublished today (July 2018), for the lead strip, see Herrmann 
- van den Hout - Beyazlar 2016: 68, n. 82. The information on the hippopotamus ivory I 
owe to V. Herrmann (personal communication). 

46 Based on other lead strips written in Hieroglyphic Luwian, a lead strip could have been 
used for both administrative and private purposes (e.g., correspondence). In the latter 
case, one must reckon with native speakers of Luwian even in late 8th-century Sanral. 
The publication of this inscription will hopefully decide this question, Herrmann - van 
den Hout - Beyazlar 2016: 68, n. 82, speak about “everyday purposes,” which would mean 
the latter scenario. 

47 For the northern border, see above. Hieroglyphic Luwian inscriptions are not helpful re- 
garding the western border of Sanral: they are either too far (GINEKÖY) or too late (KA- 
RATEPE, Simon 20144) or originate from secondary context (INCIRLI, Kaufman 2007: 7). 

48 For the inscription, see Simon 2014c (cf. Poetto 2016: 36-37), for the stela, Blömer — Mess- 
erschmidt 2014. 

49 Blömer 2011: 96—97 and Schachner 2014: 30-32. 

50 Hulin 1963: 61; Hawkins 1995b: 94; Dion 1997: 91; Yamada 2000: 92—92, esp. 93 with n. 59; 
Streck 2003-2005; Bagg 2007: 186, 2011 (Karte 11a); Blömer — Messerschmidt 2014: 29; 
Younger 2016: 317; all with references. 
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it leads to an interesting situation, since Shalmaneser 111 claims that this re- 
gion belonged to Bit-Adini,?! precisely in the period of our inscription. Sanral, 
therefore, is yet another region where Luwian was spoken and written within 
an “Aramaean state.” 

Thus Pagarhubuni marks the eastern border of Sanval.5? There remain the 
interesting questions of when and how Bit-Adini conquered Paqarhubuni, es- 
pecially considering that the kingdom of Carchemish extends between them. 
While the date of the conquest must remain open due to the lack of written 
sources, the valley of the river Sajur provides an excellent road to Pagarhubuni, 
bypassing Carchemish from the south (and enclosing it on both sides, tacti- 
cally a very useful situation).*3 Yet is remains unclear from which Neo-Hittite 
state the valley was torn away (the most obvious solution would be Carchem- 
ish, but one cannot entirely exclude Sam’al, Gurgum, or even Hiyawa, consid- 
ering that Sam’al stood under Hiyawaean rule before Kilamuwas, i.e., before 
the mid-gth century B.C.E).5* 


3.4 The Successor States of W/Palastin(a/i) 
The remaining region is the Neo-Hittite "South," whose history and histori- 
cal geography have been completely rewritten by recently found Luwian in- 
scriptions. Accordingly, they have a profound impact on the question of the 
Aramaean borders in this region. 

We know now that the Hittite Empire was succeeded here by a relatively 
large kingdom called first Palastin(a/i) later Walastin(a/i)** (the details 
of this "succession" are not clear yet, but these are irrelevant to the present 


51 RIMA 3, A.0102.2 i 37-38. 

52 Contra Cancik 2002: 33; Novak 2007a; Fuchs 2007a-b; Liverani 2014: 449. 

53 Yamada 2000: 94, cf. also Hawkins 1995b: 91, 2000: 74-75. 

54 Lemaire 1991: 137; idem 2001: 189, see also the critical discussion in Simon 2018a: 321, n. 41. 

55 Hawkins 2010: 8—9. The spelling [w]a/i-la-s[d]-ti-ni-za(REGIO) on the fragment TT 2463 
* TT 2713 demonstrates that the name can be read only either as W/Palastin(a/i) or W/ 
Palstin(a/i) (Weeden 2015) and here the former solution is preferred due to the probable 
connection with the name of the Philistines. Emanuel 2015 (submitted well after the pa- 
per of Weeden) and Younger 2016 (esp. 127—131) still refer to this country in the mistaken 
form “Palistin.” Although Bryce refers to the paper of Weeden, his repeated formulation 
^Walistin (variant Walastin)" (2016b: 15), “Walistin(/Walistan [sic]) (variant Walastin: 
Weeden 2015)" (2016a: 68) shows only that he is not familiar with the basics of Hiero- 
glyphic Luwian: while the other spellings with the sign «lá/í» indeed allow both phonetic 
interpretations, the new text with «la» shows that only "Wal(a)stin” is correct and “Walis- 
tin" does not exist. The practice of Galil 2014, who, although being aware of the ambiguity 
that still existed at that time, referred to this country as “Palistin,” was an unfortunate 
choice. The current attestations do not allow determining the stem of the toponym. 
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Taita 1 ALEPPO 6-7 11th century 
Taita 11 SHEIZAR, MEHARDE early 10th century 
(A)Manana mid-1oth century 
Suppiluliuma 1 ARSUZ 1-2 late 10th century 
Halparuntiya (?) TELL TAYINAT 1 early oth century 
Suppiluliuma 11 TELL TAYINAT 4 (statue) gth century 
Labarna ca. 870 

Sapalulme -858- 
Halparuntiya -857-853- 


(...until 738)? 





a If Suppiluliuma of TELL TAYINAT 4 is not to be identified with Sapalulme of the Assyrian 
sources (as argued in Simon 2018b) and he is an earlier ruler, one may distinguish between 
W/Palastin(a/i) and the successor state Patina, which would in turn explain the different 
names (note that Patina cannot be derived from W/Palastin(a/i), although the difference 
may be simply attributed to the different source languages, i.e. Luwian vs. Assyrian). Since 
the inscription is unpublished as of today (July 2018), this must remain open. 


discussion),5° and that the states traditionally located in this region (Patina, 
Hamath, Bit-Agüsi) represent a kind of successor state of W/Palastin(a/i) itself. 
The details of this process are not yet clear (hence the cautious formulation): 
Patina appears to represent a rump state of W/Palastin(a/i), Hamath seced- 
ed under unknown circumstances (for which see below), and Bit-Agüsi was 
founded by Gus during the reign of Ashurnasirpal 11, ca. 870.57 

In order to understand the following, we first need a list of the attested rul- 
ers of W/Palastin(a/i) (and partly Patina) along with their inscriptions (see 
table above).58 

As can be seen, the inscriptions of the rulers of W/Palastin(a/i) are re- 
stricted to Hatay since the time of Suppiluliuma 1, i.e., the late 10th century 
onwards (also reflected on the maps of G. Galil).5? The apparent reduction 
of the territory of W/Palastin(a/i) may, of course, be attributed to the uneven 


56 Nevertheless, it is clear that the often repeated assumption of Harrison of “direct ances- 
tral links" of the local dynasty to the Hittite royal dynasty (Harrison 2009a: 181 - 2009b:187 
= 2010: 91) has no basis, see Simon 2011: 227, n. 1. 

57 See e.g. Dion 1997: 113-115; Lipiński 2000: 211—212. 

58 This list is based on Dincol et al. 2015: 61-63 with Table 1 and references, with addition- 
al material; cf. already Simon 2014d: 725-726; Weeden 2013: 15; Galil 2014: 103; Younger 
2016: 128. For the separation of Suppiluliuma 11 of the statue from Sapalulme of the Neo- 
Assyrian sources see Simon 2018b. These inscriptions have been most recently re-assessed 
by Bryce 2016b: 14-17, without providing anything new. 

59 Galil 2014: 101 (Maps 2 and 3). 
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provenance of the inscriptions. But we have clear evidence that the territory of 
W/Palastin(a/i) was already reduced in the late 10th century B.C.E., and this is 
Toi, the king of Hamath mentioned in 2 Sam 8:9-10 and 1 Chr 18:9-10. 

Although some scholars, following the suggestion of Ch. Steitler% uncriti- 
cally assume that Toi is identical with Taita 11 or at least with a king called 
Taita of W/Palastin(a/i),*' this is linguistically impossible, as has already been 
demonstrated.6? Whether Hamath seceded or, for instance, W/Palastin(a/i) 
was divided into two parts for the two branches of the dynasty, we simply do 
not yet know. Either way, independent Hamath was not simply a corner of W/ 
Palastin(a/i), but literally half of the country, as shown by its Luwian inscrip- 
tions. In order to demonstrate this, we must look at the list of the attested kings 
of Hamath and their inscriptions:9? 





Toi late 10th century 

Parita first half of the gth century 
Ur(a/i)hila/ini? -853-845- 

Uratami probably before 824 





a Forthereading of his name, see Simon 2018b:129 with refs. 


The Hamath inscriptions report two building programs, that of Urahilina 
(which is not helpful since the relevant sites are located in a small circle around 
Hamath)® and that of Uratami, the building or refortification of the fortress 
or the lower city wall of Hamath. This is reported in a series of formulaic in- 
scriptions (HAMA 1-3, 6—7) with two conflicting translations. According to 
the traditional translation, the inscriptions refer to the contributing countries 
(mostly so-called “river-lands”),6° which would of course mean their workforces 
and would consequently imply that they stood under the rule of Hamath. How- 
ever, most recently the inscriptions were translated asreferring to a single person 


60 Steitler 2010: 84—85, 94-95. 

61 Galil 2014: 78-79 (see n. 13 for a list of agreeing scholars via personal communication); 
Weeden 2013: 81 and Herrmann - van den Hout — Beyazlar 2016: 69, n. 97, are cautious. 

62 Simon 2014d: 725; also rejected by Younger 2016: 125, n. 47 (without mentioning Simon 
2014d). 

63 See most recently Bryce 2012: 306. 

64 These are the inscriptions of QAL'AT EL-MUDIQ (46 km northwest of Hamath), RESTAN 
(26 km southwards to Hamath) and the recently found TALL STIB (in the direction of 
QALAT EL-MUDIQ), the provenance of the last inscription of this group (HINES) is un- 
known (Hawkins 2000: 408—409). 

65 Hawkins 1995b: 97; idem 2000: 412-413 (similarly already Laroche 1960: 171). 
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originating in these countries (“he of the land X"),56 which, in turn, may mean 
simply the head / organizer of the work unit, thus not necessarily the work- 
forces, and, thus would not prove that Hamath held sway over these regions. 
Fortunately, it is precisely the formulaic nature of the inscriptions that helps 
to decide this problem and does so in favor of the traditional interpretation. 
Although the form FLUMEN.REGIO-ta-i-sa/sa (referring to the lands of 
Hurpata, Laka, Labrana; HAMA 1-2, 7) seems to allow an adjectival interpreta- 
tion, the spelling FLUMEN.REGIO-sa (referring to the land of Musanipa) in 
HAMA 3 clearly shows that we are not dealing with an adjectival form of a top- 
onym, but with the toponym itself: if it had been an adjective, the scribe should 
have used more phonetic complements to express its adjectival sense.97 Thus 
the inscriptions refer to workforces and consequently to subjugated regions. 
We thus have a fairly detailed list of the regions of Hamath, butunfortunately 
they can only partially be identified. Among the nine mentioned regions (Hur- 
pata river-land; Aleppo; Laka river-land; Nikima; Musanipa river-land; Kusuna; 
Mount La-pa+ra/i-na- river-land; Tuhayata; Hamayata), only five (Aleppo and 
four other territories) can be discussed at all and most of them (except, of 
course, Aleppo) are doubtful to a varying degree:98 
(1) The river-land of Mount La-pa+rali-na- is probably to be identified with 
the Lebanon mountains? since this spelling can be interpreted in an ab- 
solutely regular way as Mount Labrana (cf. Lablana, the Hittite name of 
the Lebanon mountains).”° This proves that Lebo-Hamath in the Leba- 
non mountains was indeed on the border of Hamath.”! Note that a river 
springs to the north of this settlement, perfectly explaining the otherwise 
awkward phrase of the “river-land” of a mountain. 
(2) Lakariver-land: A connection with Laqe along the Euphrates was proposed 
long ago.”? Although for Hawkins it seems to be "improbably distant"? 
one of the sheikhs of Lagē ca. 885 (during the reign of Tukulti-Ninurta 11) 


66 Payne 2012: 63-64 (without arguments); Melchert 2016: 290 with n. 8. 

67 This new translation was also rejected by Goedegebuure 2017: 178 (without arguments). 
For a full critical discussion of the problem see Simon forthcoming. 

68 Lipiński 2000: 289 (with n. 234), 299 cautiously identifies Kusuna with Kašpūna, a city on 
the Mediterranean coast (cf. Bagg 2007: 138), which is not possible phonologically. 

69 Hawkins 1995b: 97; 2000: 413, 414; Payne 2012: 64, n. 75 (both with question mark); also 
Lipinski 2000: 298, 322. 

70 _RGTC 6/1, 244; RGTC 6/2, 93. 

71 See already, e.g., Róllig 1980—1983 and Lipiński 2000: 298, 322, both with references; Cancik 
2002: 33 (Map). Sader (1987: 225—226) was more cautious. 

72 Meriggi 1962: 96-97 (rejected by Younger 2016: 282 following the unjustified assumption 
of Hawkins 2000:414 [repeated in 2016: 187] that these river-lands refer to different sec- 
tions of the Orontes). 

73 Hawkins 2000: 414. 
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was, in fact, called Hamataya, i.e., “the Hamaean" (quoted by Hawkins, 
as well), who even fits chronologically, more or less, and there are many 
other pieces of evidence to support that Lagé belonged to Hamath.”4 The 
argument “improbably distant” is subjective and this amount of distance 
is not unparalleled either (see the distance between Paqarhubuni and 
the most southeastern corner of Bit-Adini). The actual question is wheth- 
er communication was possible between the ruler (whose rule, inciden- 
tally, could have been simply nominal as well) and his subjects, which is 
perfectly solved by the caravan route via Palmyra.”5 

(3) Hurpata river-land: Lipiński suggests an identification with Arpad,’® 
which would fit historically, since before 805 B.C.E. Arpad is not men- 
tioned as a part of Bit-Agüsi by the Assyrian rulers.”” Although this idea 
is attractive, there are phonological obstacles (the explanation of the ini- 
tial consonant and the vocalism), for which no solution was offered, nor 
could I find any; thus I remain skeptical. Nevertheless, there is another 
piece of evidence suggesting that this region belonged to Hamath at this 
time. 

(4) This is Musanipa, identified long ago with Musun(n)ipa of the Hit- 
tite sources,78 located between Aleppo and Tunip.”? The phonological 
correspondence is not perfect here either, but at least there is one less 
problem, i.e., the vocalization. Decisive, however, is the appearance of 
Aleppines as a workforce in these inscriptions, clearly showing that Alep- 
po (and its region) was ruled by Hamath, at least in the third quarter of 
the gth century B.C.E. 

The following conclusions can be drawn from these inscriptions:®° First, in the 

second half of the gth century Hamath included the region of Aleppo and, ac- 

cordingly, Bit-Agüsi only later (if at all) extended its overlordship to Aleppo.®! 

The maps of Galil and Fuchs should be corrected accordingly.8? 


74 Fora detailed discussion, see Lipiński 2000: 101, 251-252, 278—279 (the rejection by Young- 
er 2016: 279-282 is based on a false premise, as per above). 

75 Lipiński 2000: 278. 

76 Lipiński 2000: 297. 

77 Lipiński 2000: 196. 

78 | Hawkins 2000: 414 with references, add now Miller 2016: 111, n. 25. 

79 See also Lipiński 2000: 297-298 with references. 

80 The borders of Hamath are discussed in more detail by Matthieu Richelle in this volume. 
Also Hawkins 2016 provides an overview, basically repeating the relevant sections from 
Hawkins 2000. 

81 See the critical discussion by Jan Dušek in this volume. Cf. already Dion 1997: 121, n. g, on 
different grounds. 

82 Fuchs 2007b; Galil 2014: 101 (Map 2). 
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Second, in the second half of the 9th century, Hamath was quite a large 
state, stretching from Aleppo to at least the northern part of the Lebanon 
mountains and from the mountains to the Euphrates.8? Accordingly, at least a 
part of Lagé should be added to Hamath, and the southern border of Hamath 
should be drawn further south than usual.$* 

Finally, the appearance of the Aramaic language and literacy (around the 
turn of the gth / 8th century) is a rather late phenomenon in comparison with 
other regions. This is in good agreement with the fact that the Luwian language 
and writing were also used on everyday documents (an ostracon [HAMA frag- 
ment 6], a shell [HAMA fragment 5]) until the 8th century (the plausible date 
of the sherd).85 


4 Conclusions: the Fluid Aramaean Borders 


The banality that the continuously growing Hieroglyphic Luwian corpus con- 
tinuously helps us to improve our knowledge about the borders of the Ara- 
maean states, turned out to be especially true in view of the recently found 
inscriptions. In terms of linguistic borders, instead of the quite static and ho- 
mogenous picture of Aramaeans vs. Luwians, there is more and more evidence 
that Luwian and Aramaic were used side by side in the “Aramaean states” of 
the Neo-Hittite world all the way to the end of the 8th century or even later. 
Accordingly, there is growing evidence that Aramaean literacy did not imme- 
diately replace the Hieroglyphic Luwian script, but it was a slow process: first, 
even Aramaean speakers used only Luwian writing, which was followed by a 
period of double writing systems for a long time, again approximately until the 
end of the 8th century, if not later. 

The geographical borders are also showing up more clearly. We have seen 
above that the region northeast of Urfa should be re-attributed to the Neo- 
Hittite states, the eastern border of Sam’al is becoming more visible, and that 
the discovery of the kingdom of W/Palastin(a/i) and the ongoing analyses of 
these inscriptions, as well those of the building programme of Uratamis, have 
led us to a completely new cartography of this region. It is beyond doubt that 
we will see many important new discoveries in this field - hopefully soon, in 
the near future. 


83 As was established already by Lipiński 2000: 297-298 on partly different grounds. 
84 Thus correct the maps of Cancik 2002: 33; Fuchs 2007b; Novak 20072; Liverani 2014: 449. 
85 Hawkins 2000: 422. 
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CHAPTER 7 


What Do We Know about the Borders and 
Exchanges between Aram and Phoenicia in the 


gth-Sth Centuries B.C.E. in Anatolia and Syria? 


Maria Giulia Amadasi Guzzo 


1 Introduction 


11 

The relations between Phoenicians and Aramaeans have never been specifi- 
cally studied from a geographical and political point of view. The main cause 
is certainly the paucity of data, but also the separation of the coast from the 
interior, where Aramaic states flourished and acted. Consequently, the Phoe- 
nicians' relationship with their neighbors in the hinterland has been mainly 
studied from a broad cultural point of view as the coastal cities preserved the 
traditions of the Late Bronze Age. Some of these traditions were inherited by 
the new polities, in particular the use of the so-called consonantal alphabet. 


12 

The territory we call Phoenicia corresponds to the coastal strip of the Lebanese 
and south Syrian regions, conventionally delimited on the south by Mount 
Carmel and on the north by the island of Arwad, near the mouth of the Nahr 
el-Kebir, and containing the large settlements of Tyre, Sidon, Beirut, Byblos, 
and Aradus, and many other less important centers (Map 7.1).2 According to 
most historical reconstructions, these city-states were not as deeply affected as 
the inland and southern territory by the crises and consequent instability and 
changes that modified the socio-political organization of the Syro-Palestinian 
area at the end of the Late Bronze Age. Their political structure and materi- 
al culture at the beginning of the Iron Age continued or recovered, without 
marked breaks, some traditions of the Late Bronze Age.? However, the use of 


1 Cfhowever Niehr 2014b; Peckham 2014. 

2 See for example Lipinski in DCPhP, s.v. "Phénicie" (348-350). For the use of "Phoenicia" and 
*Phoenicians" see Ercolani 2015. 

3 Cf. for example Elayi 2013: 99-108. Here again, however, we lack sound knowledge of the situ- 
ation of the coastal cities between the end of the Late Bronze and Iron Age 1. 
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the Greek terms "Phoenicia" and “Phoenicians,”* designating the area and its 
inhabitants, is conventionally restricted to the period following 1200 B.C.E., 
when a specific common language and writing system begins to be attested in 
the coastal strip.* Nevertheless, Phoenicia's clear definition, identity, and social 
cohesion is still debated.® 

The maritime movement of the Phoenicians towards the west, along with 
their commercial expeditions and the foundation of new settlements (“colo- 
nies"), has been considered more worthy of research than their role in eastern 
events, certainly due to the presence of literary attestations and of important 
western archaeological and epigraphic data." However, the manifold relations 
between Phoenicia and the southern kingdoms of Israel and Juda have been 
the object of several studies,® particularly due to the evidence from the Hebrew 
Bible, as well as archaeological investigations.? On the other hand, research on 
the relationship between the Phoenicians and their eastern and northern Ara- 
maean and Luwian neighbors has concentrated mainly on cultural aspects and 
interrelations, linked principally to trade.!° Moreover, the Phoenician cities of 
the mainland were scarcely known until recent years, particularly as regards 
the first centuries of the Iron Age.” Consequently, neither the extent of the 
territories of the different city-states, nor their possible political extension in 
Syria? and Palestine during specific periods and under particular circumstanc- 
es, can be reconstructed in details. It is, in any case, important to note that 
Phoenician expansion eastwards was limited by the mountains of Lebanon 


4 About the names “Phoenicia” and “Phoenicians” and their relation to "Canaan" and “Ca- 
naanites,” see particularly Aubet 1993: 4-12 (considering also the adjective Punic). For a 
critical approach to the use of "Phoenicia" and “Phoenicians,” see van Dongen 2010, who, 
however, considers the coastal language as a “dialect” in respect to the other languages 
classified as Canaanite, which is difficult to prove - perhaps with the exception of a pos- 
sible northern Hebrew dialect - on the basis of our present data (for an analysis of the 
ancient uses of the word "Canaan," see Tammuz 2001). 

5 We still formulate hypotheses concerning when and where the so called linear alphabet 
was formulated, according to the shapes of the letters we usually call Phoenician. For 
an interesting attempt at an objective analysis of the Canaanite inscriptions and a re- 
construction of the development of the first schematic alphabet, see Finkelstein — Sass 
2013. For its spread and relation to the Aramaean city-states see Sass 2016 (not yet fully 


analyzed). 

6 Cf. for example van Dongen 2010; Edrey 2016. On problems of identity, see Garbati — Pe- 
drazzi (eds.) 2015. 

7 For the situation of the coastal polities during the crisis at the end of the Late Bronze 


period and their recovery in the uth and 10th centuries B.C.E., see Aubet 1993: 25-27. 
8 Cf. for example Briquel-Chatonnet 1992; Witte — Diehl (eds.) 2008. 
9 Cf. for example Faust 2000; Lehmann 2001, 2008a. 
10 Cf. Kestemont 1985; Niehr 2014b; Peckham 2014. 
11  Arecent picture of the situation in Bondi et al. 2009: 1-67 (I. Oggiano). 
12 However, cf Kestemont 1985 (see also idem 1983: 56-57). 
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MAP 7.1 The Phoenician settlements. 
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and Anti-Lebanon, leaving few passages to the interior. It is not by chance 
that the Phoenician (and Hebrew) word for border is gbl (Hebrew gēbūl), also 
designating a "mountain chain” In this situation, the sources for reconstruct- 
ing Phoenician history — leaving aside the archaeological investigations that 
contribute to defining relations and expansions!? - come mostly from outside 
the region (mainly Assyrian sources and information from classical authors, 
often referring to the west).!6 


13 
A group of Phoenician inscriptions dating from the end of the gth to the first 
half of the 7th century B.C.E. — some of them official (Kulamuwa [KAI 24], 
Hassan Beyli [KAI 23],5 Cineköy,!® Incirli,2° Ivriz,?! Karatepe [KAJ 26],?? Cebe- 
Dreis Dağı [KAI 287]??) — from North Syria and Anatolia,?* centers of Luwian/ 
Aramaic culture, enable us to understand the cultural role of the Phoenicians 
in those regions in that period, but do not correspond to a documented politi- 
cal expansion. Nor is it clear when, how, and why (and with which city-states) 
relations between the inhabitants of these areas and the Phoenicians took 
place, although the role of Tyre is commonly stressed. Analysis of the material 
culture shows the role of Phoenicians in the north, mainly on the North-Syrian 
coast and in Anatolia, especially during the gth and 8th centuries B.C.E.25 


13 But see Winter 1979. 

14 Epigraphic attestations and meanings of gbl: DNWSI, 9-10; Hebrew, ex. Koehler — 
Baumgartner 1958: 164—165, s.v. gébül. 

15  Seenn.8andg above. For the Cilician area, see Lehmann 2008b (and bibliography). 

16 In addition to Bondi et al. 2009, cf. Aubet 1993; Gras — Rouillard — Teixidor 1989; Baurain 
— Bonnet 1992; Markoe 2000; Elayi 2013. Studies of the sources (beginning with Tiglath- 
pileser 111 and following with passages of Flavius Josephus and biblical sources), in Botto 
1990 and Ponchia 1991. Greek sources: Mazza - Ribichini — Xella (eds.) 1988. 

17 The dedication by the same Kulamuwa, engraved on a golden sheath (KAI 25), perhaps 
part of a scepter, a sword, or an amulet (Lemaire 1990), is probably already in the dialect 
of Samal. For KAI 24, cf. Tropper 1993: 27-46; for KAI 25, ibid. 50-52 (with discussion of 
the meaning of smr, translated as “Stift”). 

18 Cf. the revised reading in Lemaire 1983. 

19 Tekoğlu - Lemaire 2002. 

20 Originally trilingual; cf. Kaufman 2007. 

21  Dingol1994. 

22 Phoenician text: Röllig 1999. 

23 Mosca - Russell 1987. 

24 Complete list in Lemaire 2001:186 (Luwian), 187 (Sanralian and Aramaic, except Kutamu- 
wa), 188189 (for Phoenician texts other than Kulamuwa), and Lehmann 2008b: 151-153 
(until the 4th century, KAI 28, from Carchemish). For Órdekburnu, cf. Lemaire — Sass 
2012; 2013. 

25 For a view of the problems of chronology for Iron Age 1-11 in the Levant, see Lehmann 
2008b: 145-148. 
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It also raises specific problems concerning the presence of Phoenician groups 
or enclaves that seem to be well represented in the harbor of Al-Mina, which 
was subject to the state of Unqi, while other establishments, such as Myrian- 
dros, remain elusive, at least for the period analyzed bere 26 On the other hand, 
some data show that the state of Hamath reached the coast, perhaps extending 
its power over the cities of Usnü, Si'annu, Argä, and Simirra before the arrival 
of Tiglath-pileser 111.2” These data show that we have to use the word “border” 
here in a more broadly defined sense that takes into account mutual exchanges 
and the temporary political influence of one state over the other. Here, I will 
concentrate mainly on written records showing political interrelations and 
cultural influences from the mid-gth to the 8th century B.C.E., when Aramae- 
ans states were already firmly established. 


2 Political Links 


24 
The Phoenician territory as it is commonly defined was bordered on the north 
by the kingdom of Hamath and Lu‘a8, which was only ruled by an Aramaean 
dynasty from Zakkur onwards, around the last years of the gth century B.C.E. 
To the east and south the borders are even less clear, and questions arise con- 
cerning Sobah/Beth-Rehob and Geshur, the expansion of Damascus in the oth 
century, and the Phoenicians in northern Palestine. Some of the scarce data on 
Phoenician political relations are gathered below. 


2.2 
From a political point of view, we know that Byblos, Tyre, and Sidon had al- 
ready paid tribute to the Assyrians first during the time of the campaigns of 
Tiglath-pileser 1 (1114-1076), then to Ashurnasirpal 11 (883-859) and again to 
Shalmaneser 111 (858-842) and, later, to Adad-narari 111 (810—783). It was Ti- 
glath-pileser 111 (745-727) who exercised direct power over the Phoenician re- 
gion, integrating the northern part of the country into the Assyrian provincial 
system, along with Hamath.2 Clear political relations between Phoenicians 


26 Cf., with bibliography, Lehmann 2008b: 159-160. Kestemont (1985) supposes a real Phoe- 
nician power in the area of the Gulf of Alexandretta, cf. particularly pp. 135—136, and a Tyr- 
ian expansion reaching the Euphrates (pp. 137-139). On Phoenicians (mainly Byblians) in 
Hamath and Greeks and Phoenicians at AL Mina, cf. Peckham 2014: 115-118 (perhaps with 
too much emphasis on the Phoenician role, especially in craftsmanship, in comparison to 
mutual exchanges). 

27 Hawkins 1972-75; Dion 1997: 163-166; Younger 2016: 487—492. 

28 Cf. Elayi 2013: 16-121, 141-149, 156-195 (and bibliography). 
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and Aramaeans in this context are extremely scarce. We know that in 853 
B.C.E. the Phoenician rulers of Argā, Arwad, Usnü, and Si'annu?? took part 
in the Qarqar battle against Shalmaneser 111, led by Irhulenu of Hamath and 
Hadadezer (Adadidri) of Damascus, and probably also in the following strug- 
gles in the 10th (849), nth (848), and 14th years (845) of this ruler.3° Hadadezer 
probably died in 843 B.C.E. and Hazael took power in a manner still subject to 
debate.?! In that period the situation in Syria had changed. The anti-Assyrian 
coalition had dissolved and Hazael had to fight against his former allies. 
Inthis context, we know that already in 841, while retreating from Damascus, 
Shalmaneser reached Ba-‘-li-ra-si, “Ba‘l of the Cape" (Ras en-Naqura, according 
to Lipiński and others).?? There he received the tribute of Jehu of Israel and of 
the kings of Tyre and Sidon, who had abandoned their agreement with Damas- 
cus. From Balirasi, Shalmaneser followed the northern Mediterranean coast, 
obtaining the tribute of Simirra (Tell Kazel). After this campaign however, he 
never returned to Syria, nor did his successor, Šamšī-Adad v. It was in those 
years that Hazael expanded his power? extending his influence and control 
in the south (probably conquering Gat) and in the north at least as far as Unqi, 
possibly reaching the Mediterranean coast and perhaps exerting some control 
over Phoenician cities.34 In the context of Hazael's expansion, according to a 
hypothesis of A. Lemaire, Carthage was founded between the years 820-814, 
in agreement with the most probable traditional chronology. In Lemaire's 
opinion, the westward movement - already underway in the earlier part of 
the gth century - may have been encouraged by the establishment of a strong 
local power in the Syro-Palestinian area.3° Although this proposal remains a 
hypothesis and the main causes of colonization were in fact multiple (climatic 


29 Foran explanation of the absence of Tyre and Sidon, cf. Dion 1997: 187. 

30 Cf. Yamada 2000: 143-163, 166—177, 180—183; Younger 2016: 449—473. 

31 Cf Pitard 1987: 134-137; Lemaire 1991: 95-96; Dion 1999: 153-154; cf. Richelle 2014 with a 
new explanation of the biblical passage (2 Kgs 8) concerning Hadadezer's death (previ- 
ously, cf. Lemaire 1994). For a complete analysis of the question, in relation to the expres- 
sions attested in the Tel Dan stela, see Younger 2016: 592—606 (with bibliography). 

32 RIMA 354iv 9 (A.0102.10); Lipiński 1971; for another hypothesis, cf. Younger 2016: 616. 

33 Cf. Pitard 1987:145-160; Lemaire 1991; Dion 1997: 191-204; Lipiński 2000: 376—393; Younger 
2005; Hafpórsson 2006; Niehr 2011; Younger 2016: 592-630 (and bibliographies). 

34 Lemaire 1991: 104-105. However, we have no data confirming that Hazael reached the 
Phoenician coast. 

35 Lemaire 2010. About the campaign against Ungi, cf. particularly the explanations con- 
cerning the inscriptions on the horse frontlet and blinker found in Samos and Eretria, 
clearly expounded in Younger 2016: 627—630. I believe, as do Biran and Naveh, that the 
inscriptions are not votives — as shown by their formularies — but "labels" of the Damascus 
chancery (perhaps written in the same period as chronicles of his reign) for Hazael's trea- 
sury (kept in the palace [entrepot?] rather than in a temple), as is the case of the Arslan 
Tash ivory, obtained on a different, earlier, occasion. 
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change and agricultural needs, overpopulation, the search for metals), as M.-E. 
Aubet has clearly demonstrated, it is possible that the power of Damascus 
was an additional reason for establishing trade links and settlements in the 
west.36 It is also possible that the expansion of Damascus caused a retreat of 
Tyrian traders and enclaves from the south of Syria and Palestine, while in the 
north of Syria and Cilicia Tyre’s withdrawal was also possibly motivated by the 
expansion of Urartu.?” Consequently, Phoenician interests turned with more 
intensity towards the Mediterranean. Within this picture, the Assyrian role in 
Phoenician colonization is difficult to ascertain. 


2.3 

The possible continuation Damascene control over some Phoenician cities in 
the last quarter of the gth and the beginning of the 8th century B.C.E. can be 
derived from the Zakkur inscription (KAI 202) and from ı Kgs 20:1, according 
to which King Bar-Hadad 11 (Mari’),38 on the occasion of the siege of Samaria, 
had with him 32 kings. According to A. Lemaire, these kings were the heritage 
of Hazael’s power over the Syro-Palestinian region, including some coastal cit- 
ies.? The inscription on the stela of Zakkur, found at Tell Afis (ancient Hazrak) 
and dated by most commentators to 796 B.C.E., might support this hypothesis. 
Zakkur, a usurper probably from ‘Ana,*° and, as already noted, the first Ara- 
maean ruler of Hamath and of Lu'aá, commemorates in the first part of the text 
his victory over a besieging coalition composed of perhaps 16 (or 17) kings and, 
in the second portion, his works in his capital city of Hazrak.^! The coalition 
against Zakkur was led by Bar-Hadad 11 (Mari), son of Hazael, whose main ally 
was Arpad, which is not referred to by that name, but as Bar-Gü$.*? The other 


36 . Aubet 1993: 50-68. 

37 Aubet 1993: 66-68. 

38 For the identification of the Bar-Hadad/Ben-Hadad quoted in the Bible and in inscrip- 
tions (Bredj, KAI 201, and Zakkur, KAI 202), cf. most recently Younger 2016: 588—591, with 
the hypothesis that Mari’ was the personal name of Hazael's successor, while Bar-Hadad 
was a kind of title or honorific appellation. Although it is true that Mari' may have been a 
personal name (as 'Adono or ’Adöniy/’Adönay), it seems to me that the question must still 
remain open: it is not so easy to accept that in local inscriptions the king was named after 
a title; on the other hand, although it is possible to suppose that Bar-Hadad was a dynastic 
name - that is, a second one, assumed when the king ascended to the throne — we must 
then ask why the Assyrians did not know and use it. 

39 Lemaire 1993. 

40 Millard 1990. 

41 On Hamath and Lu'as, cf. now Younger 2016: 425—498; concerning Zakkur, ibid., 476—486. 

42 An agreement between Ataršumki of Arpad and Hamath, arbitrated by the Assyrian 
turtānu Šamšī-ilu is recorded in the Antakya stela. It fixes the boundary between Arpad 
and Hamath on the river Orontes, in favor of Arpad, cf. RIMA 3 204 (A.0.104.2); cf. Lipinski 
2000: 282—283, date: after 808 — before 783 B.C.E., last year of Adad-narari 111, named on 
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members of the coalition are listed according to their territory and are mainly 
states of northern Syria: Que, Ungi, Gurgum, Sam’al, Melid. Due to lacunae in 
the inscription, we do not know all of the coalition members and even their 
number is not entirely sure. At the end of line 8, Lipinski proposes restoring 
m{lky],* and in line 9 he restores the place-name [”]mr = Amurru, reading the 
restored expression “the seven kings of Amurru.” According to Lipiński, these 
kings, cited in the preceding space of line 8, could have included some Phoe- 
nician rulers (Simirra, Argā, Arwad, Usnü, Si'annu) and perhaps the king of 
Sobah (as for the seventh king, Mansuate is proposed).^^ However, even if the 
hypothesis of an original presence of coastal city-states is valid, the proposed 
reconstruction remains very uncertain. 

The above data show that borders between the Phoenician coastal cities 
and some Aramaean polities were not stable. Particularly in the 8th century 
there was some extension of Hamath in the north, and, some decades before, 
perhaps an advance of the state of Damascus under Hazael. On the other 
hand, it is likely that the coastal cities, which had already been quite regularly 
paying tribute since at least the oth century B.C.E., were not deeply affected 
by the Assyrian expansion. Until Tiglath-pileser 111 they were free from direct 
political pressure, and consequently had the opportunity to extend their pres- 
ence in the interior, with a probable establishment of groups of population in 
Anatolia, northern Syria and Palestine in the gth and at least in the first half 
of the 8th century B.C.E. Phoenician enclaves in northern Syria and Anatolia 
explain the use in that area of the Phoenician language until the 7th century 
B.C.E. (Cebelireis Da$ı).*° In the south, an analysis of the Phoenician presence 
in Palestine has shed light on relations with Israel as attested by the Bible and, 
especially in Iron 11, on a Tyrian supremacy in Galilee. However, well-defined 
ties with Aramaean polities are not known in the interior and the problem of 
how the alphabet was adopted east of the Euphrates (Tell Fekheriye) remains 
open (see below). 


the stela; Younger 2016: 485, fixing the date after 787—786 B.C.E., when Šamšī-ilu was ap- 
pointed as turtànu (quoting Fuchs 2008: 131-135). For a fragment of a black stone obelisk 
from Nineveh with the name of Zakkur and a representation of a tributary, indicating that 
he was paying tribute to Assyria in the years about 796 B.C.E., cf. Younger 2016: 483-484 
(fig. 7.10). 

43 Instead of the usual restoration: (7) ... wmlk . mlz . [wm]h[nth . wmlk .// (8) ...... sb“ [t. 
Sr . mlkn] || (9) h]mw . wmhnwt . hm . ... (the underlined letters are uncertain; reading 
according to KAT), Lipiński (2000: 303) writes, "At the end of line 8, the foot of a letter is 
visible after t and suggests restoring m[Iky] followed in line 9 by Tumor, as proposed by A. 
Lemaire" (Lemaire 1993: 151*). 

44 Lipiński 2000: 303. 

45 For Tyrian as a prestige language in the region of Carchemish, cf. the frequently cited in- 
scription of Yariri, affirming his knowledge of Tyrian language; cf. Younger 2014; 2016: 385. 
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3 Cultural Exchanges 


ER 
As noted above, only a few written sources relate specific events linking Phoe- 
nicians and Aramaeans and there is no news of military confrontations be- 
tween these two peoples and states. On the other hand, cultural exchanges, in 
a broad sense, have often been underlined and, on the evidence of craftsman- 
ship, cultural boundaries have even been traced (mainly concerning ivories 
and metal objects) and a Phoenician influence on the recently established 
Aramaean states has been stressed.^9 Nevertheless, perhaps because of the 
dearth of documentation, there is no clear attestation of the adoption by the 
Phoenician polities of specific Aramaean cultural elements during the gth-8th 
centuries BC EA" 

It is particularly in the field of writing that Aramaeans have been commonly 
thought to be indebted to Phoenicians. In this field, some examples illustrate 
how the use of models of writing may define different “cultural borders,” sig- 
nifying different links and local developments, between Aramaean polities. 
There are, as indicated above, two kinds of documents: inscriptions written 
in Phoenician, coming mainly from Anatolia or the extreme north of Syria, 
where the Luwian population was or had been dominant, and inscriptions in 
Aramaic written using the borrowed Phoenician alphabet. These texts, studied 
deeply by A. Lemaire (see nn. 18, 19, and 24 below), are in some cases bilingual 
or even trilingual. 


3.2 
The most ancient alphabetic inscription in the Phoenician language from the 
area west of the Euphrates comes from Yadiya (conventional vocalization) / 
Sanral (actual Zincirli). This is the so-called Kulamuwa stela (KAI 24; TSSI 3, 
30—40, no. 13; Tropper 1993: Ki, 27-46), discovered in 1902. Kulamuwa had a Lu- 
wian name, but his dynasty was Aramaean, as is proven by the names of his fa- 
ther Hayya' (Hayyanu in the annals of Salmanassar 111, where he is mentioned 
in the years 858, 857, and 853), of his brother Sa'il, and of the possible founder 
of an Aramaean dynasty, Gabbar.*% The stela can be dated to around 825 B.C.E. 
The use of Phoenician has been explained in various ways: it was a language 


46  Onthe problems of centers of workmanship, mobility, and intermingling of influences, cf. 
Winter 2010 (esp. Chapter x) and Feldman 2014. 

47 And even later; cf. Niehr 2014b: 331-332 (“Phoenician Cultural Influence in Syria"), 332— 
336 (“Aramaic in Lebanon" and "Religion") (see also the bibliography cited). 

48 History of Sam’al and of Kulamuwa's dynasty: Landsberger 1948; Sader 1987: chapter IV; 
Tropper 1993: chapter 1; Dion 1997: 99-105; Lipinski 2000: 238-247; Younger 2016: 388-424. 
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of prestige,*? or the language of Phoenicians established in the region,®° or 
even the language tied to the adoption of the alphabetic script. Alternatively, 
the language may have been chosen to show Kulamuwa’s independence vis- 
a-vis the surrounding Luwian and Aramaic population groups.5! Lemaire ex- 
plains the use of Phoenician as reflecting links with the kingdom of Que (a 
polity which, however, appears in Kulamuwa's inscription as an adversary);?? 
the presence of Phoenician groups established in Cilicia (Que and Ungi) and 
the exchanges between Phoenicians and Aramaeans in the southern state of 
Hamath®? in this period seem good reasons, but not the only ones (see below), 
for the new polities to have used this language instead of Luwian or Aramaic.’* 

The opinion expressed by Peckham that the script used in the Kulamuwa 
inscription is Aramaic, in contrast to the language, which is Phoenician, does 
not seem completely right.55 The technique of its execution certainly is local. 
The letters are in relief and not engraved, a technique typical of the Luwian mi- 
lieu. On the other hand, the shape of the letters cannot be distinguished from 
the Phoenician shapes of the same period and could even be linked to Tyre.56 
On account of its specific features and position at the entrance of palace J, the 
monument has been interpreted as an expression of "group and ethnic identity 
of an elite," neither Luwian nor specifically Aramaic, which would explain the 


49  Inparticular Niehr 2016 (see n. 54 below). 

50 Winter 1979. 

51 Brown 2008. 

52 Lemaire 2001. According to Lemaire, a change in politics by Kulamuwa — namely, reject- 
ing a subordinate relation with Que in favor of a pro-Assyrian politic — could have been 
the reason for abandoning the use of Phoenician. Yakubovich (2015) proposed a new 
explanation of the use of Phoenician: “[T]he written use of Phoenician in Que/Hiyawa 
developed as a contrastive statement of identity on the part of the Greek colonists, as op- 
posed to the indigenous Luwian population”; however, this proposal seems to me to be a 
hypothesis yet to be demonstrated. 

53 ` For the weights inscribed in Phoenician citing the Hamath sheqel, cf. for example Heltzer 
1995. 

54 Fora full presentation of the question of the use of Phoenician in Sanral, see Niehr 2016: 
312-314, 319-321 (language of prestige, culturally and politically; the inscribed shield pub- 
lished by Krebernik - Seidl 1997 is classified as Phoenician; I leave aside the question of 
the seal with the name of *Oziba'l, whose authenticity is uncertain; quotations in Niehr 
2016: 314, n. 77). 

55 Cf. TSSI 3:30-31: "Kilamuwa emerges as almost the last representative of the indifferenti- 
ated script used by all dialects in the earliest period." However, Gibson's opinion that the 
script attested did not have the features of the Phoenician group of texts seems to me to 
be going too far. 

56 Amadasi Guzzo 2018b. The inscribed stelae from Tyre are not at all homogeneous; the 
early Tyrian script can be deduced only from that of colonial settlements. 
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use of a “neutral language”*7 However, Phoenician was soon abandoned by the 
same Kulamuwa.% The golden sheath (KAJ 25) offered by this king to his god 
(Rakub-El) is better analyzed as written in the local Sanralian dialect rather 
than in Phoenician or in a mixed dialect.?? A few years later, the Sam'alian 
dialect was used for official monumental inscriptions, 9? while Luwian cultural 
traditions (besides formularies and personal names, in the iconography and 
style of the representations) were maintained and, at least until the inscrip- 
tions for Panamuwa II (KAI 215, statue of Hadad) and Kutamuwa,® they ap- 
pear even stronger, or renovated with the aim of stressing a specific identity. 
This was a phenomenon analyzed specifically in connection with religious 
beliefs and how they are represented in funerary traditions.®? In his turn, Bar- 
rakib introduces on his own stelae (KAI 216-221) a new literary language, with 
new formulas and, to a certain extent, a new style of reliefs, further modify- 
ing a trend inaugurated by Kulamuwa himself.® In this case, as elsewhere, if 
the borders of the state were politically established according to the result of 
wars and treaties, the cultural boundaries were manifold, relating to factors 
certainly tied to politics, but more complex and not easy to clearly define. 


3:3 

The local peculiarities appear clearly from differences in inscriptions of the 
same genre. The Kulamuwa inscription provides a good example. It has a 
formulary common to the memorial texts: first the deeds of the king who ac- 
complished what his predecessors had not accomplished, in particular in his 


57 Brown 2008: esp. 346 (but cf. the hypothesis that the relief “is also an index of group iden- 
tity creation, in this case of one understanding of 'Aramaean-ness' on the part of the rul- 
ing class of Sam’al”); Gilibert 2011: 79; Younger 2016: 405-406. 

58 An explanation of this change is offered by Lemaire, cf. n. 52 above. 

59 Tropper 1993: 52. 

60  Onthe language, cf. Dion 1974; Tropper 1993: 47-49; 287-289; recently Noorlander 2012. 
Texts in Dion 1974 and Tropper 1993 (KAI 25, 214, 215), Pardee 2009 (see also Noorlander 
2012: 204), Lemaire — Sass 2012; 2013. Two fragments of indeterminable linguistic classifi- 
cation: Boyd - Hardy 11 - Thomas 2009. 

61 On the whole “background” of this inscription, cf. the catalogue by Rimmer Herrmann 
— Schloen (eds.) 2014. 

62 For the funerary traditions in Samal cf. Niehr 1994 (nbs in KAI 214 is understood as "To- 
tengeist"); Niehr 2001, 2004; Lemaire 2012; specifically with reference to Kutamuwa, Niehr 
2014c; regarding the use of the word nps/nbs (corresponding to hieroglyphic luwian atri-) 
in this region, cf. the convincing remarks of Hawkins 2015; regarding iconography and the 
development of ideologies and identity from the Bronze to the Iron Age in North Syria 
and Anatolia, cf. in particular Bonatz 2000a, 2000b, 2001, 2014; cf. also Sanders 2012. See 
also the interesting remarks on problems of identity in Mazzoni 2016: 281—288. 

63 Brown 2008: 347-348. 
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external politics (lines 1-8);6* secondly, his action in the interior, giving peace 
and prosperity to his subjects (lines 9—13); at the end, curses against whoever 
might damage his monument (lines 13-17). This general scheme is common to 
the West Semitic memorial stelae (e.g., Karatepe, Zakkur, Moab [KAI 26, 202, 
181]), however, each text refers — obviously - to local situations with aims tied 
to specific needs and ideologies. In Zincirli, Kulamuwa uses the Phoenician 
language in a non-Phoenician milieu and underlines — perhaps also by the use 
of this language - his action in favor of two “classes” of population that prob- 
ably used two different languages, the mskbm and b‘rrm, wanting, as has been 
proposed, to show himself as a good and just king who behaved in the same 
way towards both (perhaps) conflicting®> population and social groups.9$ 
In other cases within the same general scheme, the words/formularies used 
change and trace some kind of border between regions showing needs, as well 
as beliefs linked to a specific perception of identity. Moreover, relations (cul- 
tural, political, etc.) with other regions/states or territories are demonstrated 
by the expressions used. Some formulas and words, as already noticed, reflect 
Luwian heritages” (mainly, but not exclusively in the funerary texts). Others 
show influences either from the Phoenician coast (Kulamuwa; Melqart in- 
scription [KAI 201]) or from Assyria, as in the first part of the Tell Fekheriye in- 
scription. Or again, some are specific to the Aramaean world, as in the second 
part of the Tell Fekheriye text (and in the Sfire and Bukan stelae).68 The follow- 
ing remarks have the aim of demonstrating some cases of cultural peculiarities 
and regional relations on the basis of texts and especially on the basis of the 
type of script tradition used. A schematic view of the situation follows. 


3.4 
The Phoenician inscriptions already quoted and known from Anatolia 
(Cinekóy, Incirli, Ivriz, Hassan Beyli, and Karatepe) are linked to Que, as shown 
by Lemaire. They form a group with some homogeneity in their phraseology, 
the kind of curses used, and the way of engraving the text, rather than carv- 
ing it in relief as, for example, in Sam'al. One must posit there the presence of 


64 Cf. in particular Fales 1979. 

65 And not well treated by the previous kings; cf. lines 9-1. 

66 Cf. again Brown 2008; concerning the meaning of the words mskbm and b'rrm and their 
socio-political interpretation, cf. Younger 2016: 392-394 (with the various interpretations 
and previous bibliography). 

67 For example, the expression “to take by the hands" used in Kulamuwa (line 13: ... wnk tmkt 
mškbm lyd...), as well as the use of the word nbs in the same line, seems to me tied to the 
Luwian cultural milieu (whmt st nbs km nbs ytm bm). 

68 For the curses in these last four inscriptions, cf. Baranowski 2012. For the structure of the 
Tell Fekheriye inscription, cf. Fales 1983. 
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Phoenician groups, and particularly of Phoenician scribes. Close to this region, 
the Al-Mina and the nearby coast constitute a kind of enclave and a transi- 
tion — demonstrated by the use of languages and archaeological material of 
various origins — towards a differently populated and organized territory, pre- 
senting at least from the end of the gth - beginning of the 8th century inscrip- 
tions mainly written in Aramaic that identify every state by its own typology of 
texts, and even by specificities in the scripts. 


3.5 

To the east, just a few decades earlier than the Kulamuwa inscription, around 
the second third of the gth century, in the state of Bit-Bahiäni, at Sikan (now 
Tell Fekheriye), the local Aramaic language was written in an alphabet with 
archaic shapes of letters whose model can be dated around the uth-ıoth cen- 
tury B.C.E., on the Hadad-isi statue bearing the famous bilingual Assyrian and 
Aramaic inscription.® Here, besides the language, it is the shape of the script 
of the Aramaic text that is interesting and still debated. It shows a different 
and earlier tradition than the one used by Kulamuwa. This difference is also 
demonstrated by a local, special adaptation of the Phoenician letters to the 
Aramaic phonemes (/t/ is rendered by the sign for samek and not by shin as 
in the other ancient Aramaic inscriptions)."? Moreover, the text shows a de- 
velopment in the shape of letters with respect to the supposed model which, 
along with the use of internal matres lectionis, indicates that the alphabet had 
already been adopted in Güzäna sometime before Hadad-is‘i. We know that 
a scribe with a name that could be Phoenician (‘Abdilim) was working at the 
court of Kapara. The possible adoption of the alphabet by Kapara or his father, 
Hadianu, is, however, a hypothesis that cannot be proved. The chronology of 
these rulers has also yet to be firmly established.” However, a chronology for 
Hadianu and Kapara between 950 and 935 could fit with the archaic alphabet 
that served as the model for the script used in the Tell Fekheriye inscription. 


69 Editio princeps: Abou-Assaf — Bordreuil — Millard 1982; bibliography of the Aramaic text: 
Fitzmyer — Kaufman 1992: B. 2.2, 36-37. 

70 Script: cf. Cross 1995 (with previous bibliography, 420, n. 21); language: Greenfield 1978; 
Gzella 2015: 63-67. Cf. also Fales 201: 563—564; 2013: 23-25. The inscription of the so- 
called “altar” from Gūzāna/Tell Halaf (Dankwarth — Müller 1988) was perhaps written in 
the same script tradition. However, opinions about the typology of the letters are divided: 
according to Lipinski (1994: 15-16), the tradition is the same; Cross (1995: 400), on the con- 
trary, notes: “The Tell Fahariyeh script does not fit into the Aramaic series from the Gozan 
text to the Haza'el inscriptions and, a fortiori, into the sequence of Aramaic scripts of the 
second half of the IXth century.” 

71 On Tell Halaf research, cf. for example Novak 2013; specifically on the problems concern- 
ing Kapara and his dynasty, cf. Sass 2005: 93-95; Gilibert 2013; Younger 2016: 247-255 (re- 
garding Hadad-isi, 263-266). 
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In this same context, one should perhaps reconsider the origin of the Phrygian 
alphabet.7? 

From these examples, we may conclude that while it is certain that the 
Aramaeans borrowed their alphabet from the Phoenicians,’ as the Aramaic 
phonemic system is richer than the alphabet used, its adoption and diffusion 
resulted in a sort of cultural boundaries that divided the regions according to 
the model adopted, the period when it was adopted, and the languages with 
which it was used.” It is probable, according to our present knowledge, that 
in Tell Halaf/Güzäna the alphabetic tradition penetrated earlier — perhaps in 
connection with the above-noted earlier (10th century?) expansion of Phoeni- 
cians (Tyrians?) in the north-east, as already proposed by Kestemont?5 - than 
it did in the west, and was preserved locally, with local developments. The 
script attested in the Kulamuwa inscription came some time later, again per- 
haps under Tyrian influence, as it is shown, in particular, by the inscription on 
the stela of Melqart, found in Bredj (KAI 201), having the same schematization 
of letters. Moreover, deity and formula, as have been stressed since its discov- 
ery, link the Melqart dedication with the Phoenician city of Tyre.”% In a simi- 
lar way, Bal Hammon, invoked in the Kulamuwa inscription (line 16)77 as the 
god of Gabbar's dynasty and probably exported also to the West by Tyre, links 
the Zincirli area with this same Phoenician polity. The same writing tradition, 
slightly modified by a local scribal school, was adopted in Damascus and is at- 
tested by the Hazael inscriptions.”% 


3.6 

As the Damascus documentation shows, in the second half of the 9th and in 
the 8th century B.C.E., there was no longer a direct Phoenician influence on the 
traditions of Aramaic script. Two series of examples may be cited. The Hazael 


72 For the chronology and a proposal of the origin and development of the Greek and Phry- 
gian alphabets, cf. Brixhe 2004. For an origin from Cilicia, in the second part of the gth 
century B.C.E., cf. van Dongen 2013: 60-65 (and earlier bibliography). 

73 Inany case from a Canaanite language with 22 phonemes. 

74 Fora different reconstruction, see Sass 2016. 

75 Kestemont 1983, 1985. 

76 For the iconography and style of the stela, cf. Cecchini 2014, concluding: “Quanto al luogo 
in cui € stata fatta ... & evidente l'aderenza, in uno stile siriano meridionale (conflicting 
with the interpretation of Bar-Hadad as a king of Arpad), a un modello ben preciso, proba- 
bilmente tirio" (p. 294). 

77 Ba‘ Hammon is invoked as the “god of Bamah,” who perhaps represented a different dy- 
nasty from that of Kulamuwa, son of Hayya’; cf. the reconstruction in Younger 2016: esp. 
390 (Bamah ca. 880-870); the problem of the place of origin of Ba‘al Hammon is, however, 
not clarified (cf. for example Xella 1991). 

78 | Cf, with previous bibliography, Younger 2005; 2007; Amadasi Guzzo 2009. 
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inscriptions, in particular the Arslan Tash ivory (KAI 238),7? the Eretria and 
Samos harnesses (KAI 311),8° and the Tel Dan stela (KAJ 310),®! exhibit shared 
forms of letters and the same custom of separating words by dots. Only a slight 
development may be observed between the Tel Dan script and that used on the 
bronze objects, which appear to be the youngest (as the historical reconstruc- 
tion proposed by Lemaire had already supposed).8? The Arslan Tash plaque, to 
the contrary, precedes the bronze harness, and was written in Damascus like 
the bronzes, but on a different and earlier occasion. The shape of the letters of 
the Tel Dan fragments seems contemporary with or slightly earlier than those 
of Arslan Tash. However, the Tel Dan script also shows that one must attribute 
this inscription to Hazael’s scribal school and not to another court tradition. 

Consequently, we can identify a specific scribal tradition attested in Damas- 
cus. Another similar and slightly younger one is attested in Hamath-Lu'aš by 
the Zakkur stela and by the small fragment, probably to be attributed to the 
same king that is particularly characterized by the use of short strokes to di- 
vide the words. This style of writing can be linked with that attested by the 
Melqart stela, again supporting the hypothesis that the Bar-Hadad mentioned 
in this inscription was a king of Arpad, as supposed by Duech? and accepted 
by Lipinski®> and Younger.8® 


4 Conclusions 


To conclude, the data at our disposal do not enable us to trace clear boundaries 
between Phoenicians and Aramaeans. However, the scarce literary remains do 
indicate a political partnership between Phoenician city-states and Aramaean 
polities in the second third of the gth century. To the contrary, a change of al- 
liances is attested in the period of Hazael and perhaps of Bar-Hadad 11. In a 
short period, in the 8th century B.C.E., we can identify a subjection of northern 
Phoenician city states to Hamath. For a later period, commercial ties between 


79 Editio princeps: Thureau-Dangin et al. 1931: no. 112, 135-138. 

80 X Editio princeps: Charbonnet 1986; Kyrieleis — Röllig 1988. 

81 Editio princeps: Biran — Naveh 1993; Biran — Naveh 1995. 

82 Lemaire 1991. 

83 Particularly for Tel Dan, cf. Tropper 1994; furthermore, Amadasi Guzzo 2009: 340-341; 
Amadasi Guzzo 2018a. 

84 Puech 1981. 

85 Lipiński (2000, 288) identified the word ‘m with the toponym ‘Imma (“Imma serait 
aujourd'hui Yenişehir, sur la route entre Alep et la Méditerranée, 60 km au nord-est de 
Kassab"; see ibid., map, p. 263). 

86 Younger 2005: 260 (cf., however, concerning the style of the representation, Cecchini 
2014). 
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Tyre and the surrounding areas are described in Ezekiel’s oracles concerning 
Tyre, in particular in Chapter 27, where Damascus and its region are cited in 
v. 18. This text, referring to Nebuchadnezzar's period, may reflect, according 
to its commentators, a situation that had certainly existed in various ways for 
quite a long time." Leaving aside other cultural data, especially archaeological 
remains such as pottery and the evidence of bronze and ivory manufacture, 
I have specifically tried to demonstrate on the basis of the inscribed material 
the links and interrelations in the gth-8th century between the Phoenician 
and Aramaean areas. Moreover, the distribution of the inscriptions, along with 
differences in the use of language and in the shapes of the letters, enables us 
to perceive varied spheres of influence from region to region alongside local 
identifications. We can recognize a southwestern Anatolian area, originally 
peopled by Luwians, where the Phoenician language was used and where 
Phoenicians probably settled. This Phoenician influence extended to Ya'diya/ 
Sama’l, which soon employed its own Aramaic language. However, the origin 
of the script used is probably linked to Tyre towards the half — second half of 
the gth century B.C.E. 

From perhaps the first half of the 10th century B.C.E. onwards, it is possible 
to identify an area in the north-east where the Phoenician alphabet was ad- 
opted with some peculiar equivalences between sound and symbol, and was 
used with specific letter-shapes to write a specific Aramaic dialect. This script 
evolved locally and was perhaps abandoned towards the third quarter of the 
gth Century Sp 

In western and southern Syria the same alphabetic tradition as in Sam’al 
seems to have been used, but was soon adapted and modified in each state, 
according to its scribal schools. The script of Damascus is very homogeneous 
in the period of Hazael. A script of Arpad and Hamath can also be identified at 
the end of the gth-beginning of the 8th century, continuing more closely the 
Phoenician/Tyrian tradition. Other traditions and local developments should 
be studied. I did not mention, in particular, the Phoenician 7th-century in- 
scription of Cebelireis Dağı that seems to continue, with some developments 
and changes, the uses of the 8th-century Anatolian region attested to cite the 
latest example, by the inscription of Karatepe (KAI 26; Röllig 1999).9? 


87 Cf. in particular Liverani 1991; Diakonoff 1992; Corral 2002: 149-156; Lipiński 2004: 135-138. 

88 This and the above chronological estimates are indicative of an approximate period that 
at present I am not able to specify with certainty. 

89 Ihave omitted, as they present their own problems of language and script, the Deir ‘Alla 
plaster inscription (KAJ 312) and the Arslan Tash amulets (KAI 27; these being, moreover, 
later than the period examined here). 
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CHAPTER 8 


The Kingdom of Arpad/Bit-Agusi: Its Capital, 
and Its Borders 


Jan Dusek 


The extent of the territory of the kingdom Arpad/Bit-Agusi has already been 
analyzed by John Matthers, Héléne Sader, John David Hawkins, Paul-Eugéne 
Dion, Edward Lipinski, and K. Lawson Younger, Jr.! The aim of this article is to 
summarize what we know about the historical geography of Arpad/Bit-Agusi 
in the light of some new interpretations of the sources related to this polity. 
The annals of Ashurnasirpal 11 attest to the moment when “Güsu, a man of 
the land Iahänu, paid tribute to the Assyrian king in Kunulua, the capital of 
Ungi/Patina.? Lipinski dated this event to ca. 870 B.C.E.3 The same inscription 
also contains a reference to Mount Ahanu. This land was situated to the left of 
the way taken by the Assyrian king when going from Carchemish to Hazazu, 
which was ruled at that time by Lubarna, king of Patina.^ We have no further 
details on the geographical location of this land, which was at that time ruled 
by Gusu, perhaps the founder of the dynasty of Bit-Agusi. Nevertheless, the 
identification of Iabànu with Bit-Agüsi remains uncertain.5 
We have more detailed information on the extent of the territory ruled by 
Bīt-Agūsi in the time of the three known successors of Güsu in the gth and 8th 
centuries B.C.E.: 
— Aramu, in the time of Shalmaneser t11, 
— Ataršumki, in the time of Adad-nārārī 111, 
— and Mati‘el, in the time of Aššur-dān 111, Aššur-nārārī v, and Tiglath-pileser 
II. 
In the following text, I would like to address the evidence concerning the ex- 
tent of the territory controlled by Bit-Agusi, its territorial development during 
the gth and 8th centuries B.C.E., and its capitals. 


1 Matthers et al. 1978: 146-147; Sader 1987: 146-149; Hawkins 1995; Dion 1997: 113-136; Lipinski 
2000: 199-211; Younger 2016: 508—516. 

RIMA 2 A.0.101.1 iii 77b ff. (p. 218). 

Lipinski 2000: 196. 

RIMA 2 A.0.101.1 iii 71 (p. 217). 

Hawkins 2000, Vol. 1, Part 2: 389. 
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1 Aramu, a Man of Bit-Agüsi, in the Time of Shalmaneser 111 
(858-824 B.C.E.) 


The only king of Bit-Agüsi attested in the time of Shalmaneser 111 by the Assyr- 
ian royal inscriptions is Aramu. The information that the inscriptions provide 
about him and related events is not very rich: 

— Aramu, together with other kings of the northern Levant, paid tribute to 
Shalmaneser 111 in 858, in 857, and in 853 B.C.E.® 

— The royal city of Aramu was Arné. In the ıoth regnal year (849 B.C.E.) of 
Shalmaneser 111, the Assyrian king with his army razed, destroyed, and 
burned the city along with one hundred cities within its environs.” 

- Inhis uth regnal year (848 B.C.E.), Shalmaneser 111 razed a hundred cities of 
Aramu and, after fighting with the coalition of twelve kings of the seashore, 
led by Hadad-ezer of Damascus and Irhuléni the Hamathite, he captured 
Apparazu, the fortified city of Aramu.? 

- During the 25th palü of Shalmaneser 111 (833/2 B.C.E.), upon the return 
from Que, the Assyrian king conquered Muru, the fortified city of Aramu. 
He did not destroy the city, but confiscated it for himself, rebuilt its gate- 
ways, and built his royal palace there.!? 

This information, though quite scanty, shall be now commented upon. The 

capital — or the seat of the king — seems to have been Arné, the "royal city" 

of Aramu. The name of the later capital, Arpad, is not yet mentioned in the 
inscriptions from this period. The city Arné may be identified with the present- 
day Tell ‘Aran, ca. 5 km northwest of Sfire, near the road from Aleppo to Sfire.!! 

This tell is over 30 m high and its shape is similar to that of Tell Rif‘at.! 

The exact location of Apparazu, the city of Aramu captured by Shalmane- 
ser III, is uncertain. Forrer identified it with Greek Abaraza, ca. 25 km east of 

Kilis.13 It has also been identified with Tatmaraš, ca. g km northwest of Tell 


6 RIMA 3 A.0.102.1 81'-82' (p.10) and g2’b - as (p. 11); A.0.102.2 ii10b—13a (p. 17), ii 27b (p.18), 
ii 83 (p. 23); A.0.102.3 96-97 (p. 25). 

7 RIMA 3 A.0.102.6 ii 55ff. (p. 37); A.0.102.8 29'b ff. (p. 46); A.0.102.10 ii 45-50 (p. 53); A.0.102.14 
85-86 (p. 66); A.0.102.16 66'—712 (p. 76); A.0.102.80 (p.146). See also Yamada 2000: 165—169. 

8 RIMA 3 A.0.102.6 ii 68 - iii 15 (p. 38); A.0.102.8 35'-41 (p. 47); A.0.102.10 ii 51 - iii 5 (p. 53); 
A.0.102.16 71’ — 81. For the description of these events, see Yamada 2000: 170—177. 

9 Yamada 2000: 218—219. 

10 — RIMA 3 A.0.102.14 130-131 (p. 68); A.0.102.16 216a (p. 80). 

11 Farzat 1972: 76; Astour 1977: 139; Matthers et al. 1978: 144; Lemaire — Durand 1984: 76—77; 
RGTC 7/1, 23; cf. also Lipinski 2000: 198. 

12 Matthers et al. 1978: 119 (no. 3) and 144. 

13 _ Forrer1921: 26, 56. He identified it with modern Baradja. See also the location of Abarara 
according to Barrington Atlas, map 67, E3, and its identification with Babarer (Barrington 
Atlas Map Directory: 1028). 
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Rif‘at,!4 or with Tell BarSa, ca. 14 km northeast of Al-Bab.!6 These last two 
identifications are more likely than that proposed by Forrer. At that time the 
northern border of Bit-Agusi seems to have been south of ‘Azaz, and modern 
Kilis is situated beyond that border. These two proposals (Tatmaraš, Tell Barša) 
both locate Apparäzu in the northern or northwestern part of Bit-Agüsi. 

As for Mūru, Emil Forrer located it somewhere north of the lake Jabbūl.!7 
Héléne Sader and Shiego Yamada situated the city northwest or north of Alep- 
po.? Astour identified Mūru with modern Tibil, approximately 7 km north of 
‘Azaz and 18 km north of Tell Rif‘at;!9 this identification was adopted by Parpo- 
la and Porter who, nevertheless, regarded it as uncertain. Ariel M. Bagg con- 
siders the exact location of Müru to be unknown and situates it somewhere 
near the border with Unqi.*! There seems to be another solution that should 
be taken into account. It is possible to identify Müru with modern Tell Rif'at, 
north of Aleppo, a site traditionally identified with the ancient city of Arpad. I 
will return to this point later. 


2 Atarsumki, Son of Adramu, in the Time of Adad-nārārī III 
(810—783 B.C.E.) 


The situation of Bīt-Agūsi in the end of the oth century, in the time of Adad- 
narari III, seems to be completely different from the time of Shalmaneser 
III. At the end of the oth century, the kingdom of Bit-Agüsi had a new king 
(Ataršumki son of Adramu) and a new capital (the city of Arpad). The Assyr- 
ian royal inscriptions attest to the fact that Ataršumki fought with his armies 
a long way from what is usually considered to be the territory of Arpad/Bit- 
Agüsi. This may indicate that the end of the 9th century was a period of ex- 
pansion for Arpad. But at the same time, the expansion seems to have been 
controlled by the Assyrian king. 


14 X Yamada 2000: 177. 

15 Lipiński 2000: 207. 

16 For different proposals, see RGTC 7/1, 17-18. 

17  Forrer 1921: 26. 

18 Sader 1987: 147-148 (Mūru is northwest of Aleppo); Yamada 2000: 219 (“somewhere north 
of Aleppo”). For further discussion, see RGTC 7/1, 177. 

19 For the localization of Tibil, see Dussaud 1927: map x11, C2. The distances of Tibil from 
‘Azaz and Tell Rif‘at were measured on this map. 

20 X Helsinki Atlas: 13 (see there a reference to an unpublished manuscript of Astour 1995). 
They qualified this identification with “3,” which corresponds to “uncertain” on their scale 
of degree of probability (Helsinki Atlas: 3). 

21  RGTC 7/1,177 and Ariel M. Bagg's paper in this volume. 
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An Assyrian inscription on a boundary stone was found in the village of 
Kizkapanh near Maras during the construction of the Pazarcik dam. It reports 
the battles against the coalition of the armies of eight kings led by Atar$umki, 
son of Adramu, of the city of Arpad, at the city Pagarhubuni, between Kummuh 
and Gurgum, against Adad-narari 111 and his mother, Semiramis.?? The Assyr- 
ian rulers appear to have been called upon for help by Uspilulume, king of 
Kummuh. The inscription shows that the position of the king of Arpad ap- 
pears to have been quite important in the northern Levant at that time, be- 
cause he was the leader of a coalition of kings fighting, for some reason, quite 
far north of Arpad, far beyond the northern limit of his territory.?? The city of 
Pagarhubuni was probably situated somewhere north of Gaziantep.?* In the 
time of Shalmaneser 111, the city of Paqarhubuni belonged to Bit-Adini. This 
Assyrian king defeated the city on his way from Kummuh to Gurgum.25 

An inscription on another stone stela discovered near Antakya, near the 
Orontes River, reports an event during which the Assyrian king Adad-narari 
11 and his turtanu Šamšī-ilu established the border between the kingdoms of 
Hamath and Arpad.?9 The Assyrian king and his turtānu divided the Orontes 
River between Zakkur, king of Hamath, and Ataršumki, king of Arpad. The As- 
syrian king assigned the territory of the city Nahlasi with its fields, gardens, 
and settlements to the king of Arpad. It is not clear whether the boundary was 
represented by the stela or by the Orontes.?? In any case, some Assyrian texts 
connect the activity of Ataršumki and his son Mati‘el with a river? and this 
river could have been the Orontes. Lipinski dated these events to 807 or 806 


22 RIMA 3 A.0.104.3 (pp. 204-205). 

23 According to Helene Sader, the city of Paqarhubunu belonged to Ataršumki of Arpad 
(Sader 1987: 138 and 148). There is nevertheless no evidence proving this hypothesis. 
The stela from Kizkapanh (Pazarcık stela) only fixes the border between Gurgum and 
Kummub and reports the battle of Ataršumki at Paqarhubunu; it says nothing about the 
possessions of Ataršumki at Paqarhubunu. 

24  RGTC 7/1, 186. Lipiński proposed to situate it somewhere in the Pazarcık area (Lipiński 
2000: 200). 

25 RIMA 3 A.0102.2, i 36b — i 41a (pp. 15-16). 

26 RIMA 3 A.0104.2 (pp. 203-204). 

27 According to Nili Wazana (1996), the border between Arpad and Hamath was defined by 
the Orontes River. In her opinion, the Antakya stela describes the allocation of that part 
of the former kingdom of Unqi which was given to the king of Arpad. She supposes that a 
similar monument was erected in the territory allotted to the king of Hamath. 

28 _ Atarsumki was called "lord of the river Orontes/Euphrates” RIMA 3 A.0.104.4, 4’ (p. 206). 
In a letter found at Nimrud, Inurta-belu-usur, the Assyrian governor of Arpad, refers to 
the previous activity of Ataršumki and Mati'el, who “used to pile up [logs] on the [river] 
bank" (SAA 19: 38-40 33 r.4ff.). 
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B.C.E.?9 Nevertheless, it is uncertain if the place near Antakya, where the stela 
was discovered, was its original location. 

If the stela was originally placed where it was discovered, then the border 
between Hamath and Arpad at the end of the gth century would have been 
situated very far west of Arpad, in a territory that one would normally consider 
as belonging to the kingdom of Ungi/Patina. The city of Nahlasi, mentioned in 
the inscription, would equally have originally belonged to the territory of Un- 
gi. This would indicate that Arpad, under Ataršumki, expanded considerably 
to the west and occupied at least part of Ungi. In this case, the border between 
Arpad and Hamath would have been situated west of Kunulua (modern Tell 
Tayinat),?! the capital of Unqi. According to Manfred Weippert, the Antakya 
stela reports the division of the territory of Unqi/Patina between the kings of 
Hamath and Arpad.?? But the kingdom of Ungi/Patina continued to exist until 
the reign of Tiglath-pileser 111, who conquered its capital in 738 B.C.E.?? It is 
also possible that the king of Arpad was allotted only an enclave within the 
territory of Unqi, near Antakya and without direct territorial continuity with 
Arpad. However, another solution is also possible. The original location of the 
stela could have been elsewhere. 

This was indeed the case, according to John D. Hawkins, who associated 
the erection of the stela with the last western campaign of Adad-narari 111 in 
796 B.C.E.?^ He proposed that the original location of the stela, the border be- 
tween Arpad and Hamath, and the city of Nahlasi could all have been situated 
in the neighborhood of Jisr e$-Sughür, and that the stela was only later trans- 
ported down the Orontes River. This is also the position defended by Yutaka 
Ikeda, who situated Nahlasi in the land of Lu'a&.?5 He proposed that the city of 
Nahlasi, whose fields and gardens were assigned to Ataršumki by the Assyrian 
king, could have been the fertile region of Idlib, and that the name of Nahlasi 
could be associated with the present-day Nahliye, 3 km northwest of Riha. If 
this approximate location is correct, the king of Arpad would have ruled a ter- 
ritory between the Orontes and a point west of Tell Afis, an important place 
within the kingdom ruled by the king of Hamath and the site where the stela 
of Zakkur appears to have been discovered. 


29 Lipiński 2000: 284. 

30  RGTC 7/1, 181. 

31 For the identification and location of Kunulua, see RGTc 7/1, 147-148. 
32 ` Weippert 1992: 58-59. 

33 Hawkins 1995: 95; see the list of eponyms in Millard 1994: 59. 

34 Hawkins 1995: 96. 

35 Ikeda 2003. 
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3 Mati‘el, Son of Atar$umki, King of Arpad 


Other evidence concerning the territory of Arpad/Bit-Agusi comes from the 
mid-8th century, from the time of Mati‘el, son of Ataršumki, whose reign over- 
lapped with the reigns of the Assyrian kings Aššur-nārārī v and Tiglath-pileser 
111. The Aramaic treaties from Sfire, dated approximately to the mid-8th centu- 
ry B.C.E., seem to contain information concerning the organization of Arpad/ 
Bit-Agüsi as well as its extent. 


3.1 The Organization of Arpad/Bīt-Agūsi in the Mid-8th Century B.C.E. 
I begin with the data in the Sfīre inscriptions concerning the organization 
of the territory of Arpad. The kingdom, at least in the 8th century does not 
appear to have been a state ruled by a single monarch and his subordinated 
administration. Apart from the family of the king, the preambles of the Sfīre 
treaties I A and B mention “the lords of Arpad,” “Misr and his sons” “those who 
enter the royal palace,’ and the family of “Bit SLL.” Apart from the “king of 
Arpad,’ the inscriptions from Sfire occasionally refer to an anonymous group 
named the “kings of Arpad”36 

Who were the “kings of Arpad”? The question has already been analyzed 
by Martin Noth, who concluded that the “kings of Arpad” seem to have been a 
coalition of kings or a group of vassal kings united under the leadership of the 
king of the city of Arpad.” So, the kingdom of Arpad would seem to have con- 
sisted not only of cities directly under the rule of the king of Arpad, but also 
cities ruled by small local kings who were somehow subordinated to the king 
of the city of Arpad. These kings are never named in the treaties from Sfire. The 
extent of the territory of Bit-Agusi might have changed quite quickly. This was 
perhaps the reason why the names of the kings are not indicated, because the 
adé-treaty was expected to be valid and binding for generations. 

One of these “kings of Arpad,” subordinated to the king of Arpad, may have 
been Bar-Hadad, son of Ataršumki, king of the Aramaeans, who dedicated a 
stela with an Aramaean inscription to Melqart near Aleppo 29 


3.2 Extent of Arpad/Bīt-Agūsi in the Mid-8th Century B.C.E. 

The Sfire inscriptions also provide information on the extent of the kingdom 
of Arpad in the mid-8th century. The text of Sfire 1 A, 34-35 contains a list of 
the cities that appear to have constituted the kingdom. After having examined 


36 E.g. Sfire 1 B, 41; 11 C 15; 111 1.3116. 
37 Noth 1971: 176. 
38 ` Pitard 1988; Puech 1992. 
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the squeeze and the photographs of the inscription,?9 I can propose the fol- 
lowing reading of the names of the cities: mdr’, mrbh, mzh, nbth, šrn, Tu'immu, 
byt'l, bynn, [A]rnē (probably), Hazazu, and Urime. It is not clear from the text 
of the inscription whether the cities were ruled directly by the king of Arpad 
or whether their own kings were subordinated to Mati'el. These cities repre- 
sented important points within the kingdom and delimited its extent. I will 
now analyze their location. My aim here is not to present in full all the propos- 
als that have been advanced for each city. I can only summarize their most 
important points. 

Some of the proposed identifications seem to be largely based on phonetic 
similarities between the modern toponyms and the ancient names. Indeed, 
the old toponyms may sometimes be preserved in the modern names. But, in 
other cases, the modern toponyms do not correspond at all to the ancient ones. 
Thus, the identification of a site solely on the basis of some resemblance be- 
tween modern and ancient names remains hypothetical and can be mislead- 
ing. In the absence of other means of identification, however, in some cases 
similarities between names are the only evidence we have. In this article on 
historical geography it is necessary to mention these hypotheses. Nevertheless, 
such identifications must be handled with a great deal of care.*? 

The identification of mdr’ remains uncertain. The toponym was compared 
with "«Mu-ud-'"ru"-[ in the list of the cities of Ungi of Tiglath-pileser 1114 and 
tentatively identified with ‘Ain Dara, northwest of Aleppo, approximately 20 
km west of Tell Rif'at.^? Lipiński considered mdr’ to be identical with Mūru, 
the city of Aramu, seized by Shalmaneser 111, who built his seat there.^? This 
interpretation is without any foundation. 

The next toponym is mrbh. Commentators often leave this city unidentified 
and its location is unknown. It may be compared with [""«Ma]-'a-ra-ba-a in the 


39 Iexpress my gratitude to Mme Catherine Fauveaud for her assistance during my work in 
the Cabinet of the Corpus inscriptionum semiticarum and to M. Christian Robin, presi- 
dent of the commission of the Corpus inscriptionum semiticarum, for his authorization to 
study the squeezes and photographs of the Sfire inscriptions at the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres (number G6 of the archives of the Institut de France). I also thank 
Prof. André Lemaire, who gave me access to his photographic documentation of the Sfire 
inscriptions. 

40  Seealsothe contribution of Ariel M. Bagg in this volume. 

41 ` Tadmor 1994: 148-149 (Summary inscription 5, II, 13). 

42 "Compte tenu de l'emplacement du site de Ain-Dara qui serait plutôt, à l'époque de Mati- 
'el, dans le domaine du royaume d'Arpad que dans le royaume de Hattina, Ain-Dara ne 
pourrait-elle étre l'ancienne Madara, une ville située aussitót aprés Arpad dans Sf. 1 A, 
34?" Farzat 1972: 124, n. 44; Lemaire — Durand 1984: 73. Cf. also RGTC 7/1, 175. 

43 Lipiński 2000: 202. 
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list of the cities of Hamath of Tiglath-pileser 111.44 If Lipinski’s localization of 
[""Maļ|-a-ra-ba-a near Latakya is correct,*° it would be quite far from Arpad, 
and thus it is unlikely that it is the mrbh of the Sfire inscription. Lipinski identi- 
fied mrbh with modern Sfire, the place where the Aramaic stelae were discov- 
ered.* He supported the identification by citing a cuneiform inscription on 
the torso of a statue presumably discovered in Sfīre in 1928.4" This statue was 
devoted to the god of Nerab (DINGIR ner-ráü-bi). Lipiński proposed to inter- 
pret the toponym in question as *Marrube or *Marubbe "Broad (town),” which 
would correspond to mrbh of the Sfire inscription. Nevertheless, the inscrip- 
tion on the statue actually seems to refer to Nerab, not to Sfire, and Nerrubi 
cannot be equated with mrbh. 

The next city in the Sfire list is mzh. André Lemaire^? compared it to Mazu- 
wati, a city west of the Euphrates that is attested in the treaty of Shupiluliuma 
I and Shattiwaza.?? Astour identified this Mazuwati/Mizza with Tell Mizān, ca. 
7-8 km east of Sfire and 2 km north of Jabbul.59 

The name of the next city in the list was read by most commentators as 
mblh. André Lemaire corrected it to nblh.”! My examination of the squeeze 
and photographs confirms this reading. It is possible to compare the name of 
this city with the modern Nubbul, approximately halfway between Aleppo and 
‘Azaz.°? For Lipinski, the original location of the ancient site was Tell Karmin, 
a site with remains of Iron Age 11.5? According to the maps published by John 
Matthers Tell Karmin is situated approximately 6 km northeast of Nubbul.5+ 

Next in the Sfire list is šrn. The city may be identified with "r"Sa-ru-na, re- 
ferred to in Tiglath-pileser 111’s list of the cities of Bit-Agusi.5> According to 
Tadmor, this city Saruna may be identified with Sürunu, a city of Bit-Adini in 
the era of Shalmaneser 111, and with srn of the Sfire inscription.** The city of 
Sürunu is mentioned as one of the strongholds of Ahunu, king of Bit-Adini, 


44  Tadmor 1994: 136—137 (Summary Inscription 4, T). 

45 Lipiński 2000: 290. 

46 Lipiński 2000: 206. 

47 Dussaud 1928; Dossin 1930; Warmenbol 1985. 

48 Lemaire — Durand 1984: 73-74. 

49 Kitchen - Lawrence 2012, Part 1: 374-375, § 12, line 17. 

50 _ Astour 1969: 406; Astour 1977: 140; Lipiński 2000: 206-207. 

51 Lemaire - Durand 1984: 74. 

52 Lemaire - Durand 1984: 74; Astour 1977: 140. It is a city northwest of Aleppo, near the 
present-day road between Aleppo and ‘Azaz. 

53 Lipiński 2000: 210, with a reference to Matthers et al. 1978: 120 and 123, no. 18. 

54  Matthers et al. 1978: 120-121, no. 18. 

55 Tadmor 1994: 146-147 (Summary inscription 5, II, 5). 

56 Tadmor 1994: 147, commentary on line 5. 
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during the conquest of Shalmaneser 111.57 Astour, followed by Parpola and 
Porter, identified the city of Sürunu with Suran, ca. 15 km east of the present- 
day Azäz.°® An alternative identification has been proposed by Lipiński (Tell 
Fāfīn).59 The identification of Surun of the Sfire inscription with Suran near 
‘Azaz is perhaps the most plausible. Lipinski’s identification with Tell Fafin is 
also a possibility, but requires more evidence. Tell Fafin is situated at the river 
Quwaig, ca. 18 km northeast of Aleppo. In light of this fact, if šrn is really the 
Surunu of Bit-Adini, then the identification with Suran is more likely, because 
it is more distant from Aleppo. 

Next is tw’m, probably the city Tu'immu attested in the inscriptions of 
Tiglath-pileser 111.9? Ariel Bagg, following André Lemaire and Edward Lipinski, 
opts for the identification of tw’m with Tawwami, ca. 30 km west of Aleppo.®! 
This would seem to be the best solution. In this case, the city would be situated 
near the road connecting Aleppo with Kunulua, the capital of Ungi, as well as 
with the Orontes Valley and the Mediterranean Sea.®? Helene Sader, followed 
by Parpola and Porter? identified Twimmu with Ta'üm, 10 km northwest of 
Idlib.6* 

The following city in the list is byt’. Astour proposed to identify it with Bet 
Laha, ca. 30 km west of Aleppo.*5 Lipinski suggested Bitin, ca. 21 km west of Tell 
Rif‘at and ca. 5 km north of ‘Ain Dàra.96 

The succeeding city in the list was read bynn by most commentators.%7 
A correction to dynn was proposed and the city was identified with Dinanu 
in Tiglath-pileser 111’s list of the cities of Bit-Agusi.9? After having examined 
the squeeze of the Sfire inscription, I confirm the reading of bynn, so it cannot 


57 RIMA 3 A.0102.2 ii 17 (p. 18). 

58  Astour 1977: 141; Helsinki Atlas: 16. 

59  TellFafin, 22 km east of Nubbul (Lipiński 2000: 210). 

60 Tadmor 1994: 66-67 (Ann. 13*, 8); 87 (Ann. 3, 1); 104-105 (St. 11 B, 14’). 

61 29km west of Aleppo is the location given by Lipiński, whereas Bagg indicates ca. 25 km 
southwest of Aleppo. See Lipinski 2000: 203, map p. 201; RGTC 7/1, 259-260. For the loca- 
tion of Tawwami, see Dussaud 1927: map X, Bı. 

62 For the road, see Helsinki Atlas: map 2, C4, and the Barrington Atlas, map 67 (the road 
connecting Beroia [Aleppo] with Antiochia). 

63 Helsinki Atlas: 17. 

64 . Sader 1987: 149. 

65 Astour 1977: 139. 

66 Lipiński 2000: 203. 

67 Dupont Sommer - Starcky 1960: 214; Degen 1969: 11; Gibson 1975: 30; Fitzmyer 1995: 46; 
KAP: 53. 

68 Lemaire - Durand, 1984: 76. For the text of Tiglath-pileser 111, see Tadmor 1994: 146—147 
(Summary inscription 5, 11, 6). 
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be Dinanu. Astour identified bynn with Benan, 27 km southeast of Aleppo.9? 
Farzat proposed an identification with Bianun/Bayanun, on the road from 
Aleppo to ‘Azaz, near Nubbul.7? 

The name of the city of Arné can be reconstructed in the beginning of line 
35 of Sfire 1 as /34/ [w”]/35/rnh (“/34/ [and A]/35/rne").^ If the reconstruction 
is correct, this would very probably be the ancient capital of Bit-Agusi, de- 
stroyed by Salmaneser 111 in 849 B.C.E., which I mentioned in the beginning of 
this article.”? Arné is probably the present-day Tell ‘Aran, ca. 5 km northwest of 
Sfire.’3 Helene Sader, followed by K. Lawson Younger, Jr., proposed to identify 
[’]rnh of the Sfire inscription with Haurani in Tiglath-pileser 111’s list of the 
cities of Bīt-Agūsi.”* 

Hzz is very probably the city of Hazazu, mentioned in Neo-Assyrian texts as 
one of the cities of Unqi/Patina in the gth century, in the era of Ashurnasirpal 
I1 and Shalmaneser 111.75 Later, in the late gth century or in the 8th century, it 
apparently became one of the cities of Bīt-Agūsi. It is attested as such in a sum- 
mary inscription of Tiglath-pileser 111.76 It is usually identified with present- 
day 'Azaz."? 

The last in the list of cities of Sfīre 1 A, 34-35 has always been read ’dm’® and 
was usually left unidentified. Lipinski identified this city with modern Dam, 
7 km northwest of ‘Azaz, near the road to Cyrrhus."? However, another read- 
ing of the name seems to be much more likely. I propose to read the name 
of the city as rm “Urime?” This city is well known as a fortified city of Lubar- 
na, the king of Patina, from an inscription of Shalmaneser 111 from the Nabu 


69  Astour 1977:139. 

70 . Farzat 1972: 77 and 147, n. 289. 

71 So already Dupont-Sommer - Starcky 1960: 214 and 246, followed by many others. 

72 RIMA 3 A.0.102.6 58 (p. 37); A.0.102.8 31 (p. 46); A.0.102.10 49 (p. 53); A.0.102.14 86 (p. 66); 
A.0.102.16 69 (p. 76); A.0.102.80 (p. 146). 

73 | RGTC 7/1, 23. 

74 Younger 2016: 512. 

75  Hazazu was ruled by Lubarna, king of Patina, in the era of Ashurnasirpal 11; see RIMA 
2 A.0.1014 (p. 217); A.0.101.2 46—51 (p. 227). Hazazu also belonged to Patina in the time of 
Shalmaneser 111; see RIMA 3 A.0.102.2 ii 10b—13a (p. 17), A.0.102.3 89b—94a (p. 25). In these 
texts the city appears among the cities that belonged to the kingdom of Patina and were 
captured by Shalmaneser 111. 

76 Tadmor 1994: 146-147 (Summary inscription 5, II, 2). 

77 Hawkins 1972-1975b; Astour 1977: 139; Lemaire — Durand 1984: 77—78; Bryce 2009: 304; 
RGTC 7/1, 102-103. 

78 So, for example, Dupont-Sommer - Starcky 1960: 214; Fitzmyer 1995: 46; Degen 1969: 11; 
Gibson 1975: 30; Lipiński 1975: 50; KAP: 53; Lemaire — Durand 1984: 114; Sader 1987: 122; 
Kitchen — Lawrence 2012: 920. 

79 Lipiński 2000:199; with reference to the localization of Dam in Dussaud 1927: map x11, B2. 
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temple in Kalhu (Nimrud).°° According to this text, Urime was the next stop 
of Shalmaneser 111 immediately after he captured the city of Hazazu. After the 
destruction of Urime, Shalmaneser 111 continued on his route and received 
tribute from Aramu of Bit-Agüsi. So the city of Urime was probably situated 
somewhere between Hazazu and the seat of the kings of Bit-Agüsi in the mid- 
gth century, which was probably at Arné (Tell 'Aran).?! Astour identified Urime 
with modern Urum al-Kubra, ca. 20 km southwest of Aleppo and ca. 50 km 
south of 'Azaz.?? For Ariel Bagg, this distance from Hazazu/‘Azaz represents a 
two-day march, and the distance from Hazazu to Urime could have been short- 
er, perhaps only a single day's march, i.e., 25 km, which may be the position of 
Tell Karmīn.% Yamada situated Urime "south and not far from Hazazu.’®* This 
is perhaps all we can propose about its location at present. 

The fate of Urime seems to be similar to that of Hazazu. Both cities belonged 
to Ungi in the oth century, in the era of Shalmaneser 111. Both cities appear in 
the list of the cities of Bit-Agüsi in the mid-8th century in Sfire 1 A, in the time 
of Mati'el. 


4 Tiglath-pileser 111’s List of Cities of Arpad 


I now turn to the list of the cities of Arpad contained in a summary inscription 
of Tiglath-pileser 111.85 This fragmentary document, discovered in the Central 
Palace at Kalhu (Nimrud), records the important cities of the lands conquered 
by Tiglath-pileser 111 in the west. It contains the lists of cities of the lands 
Na'iri, Enzi, Urartu, Bit-Agusi, Unqi, and Hamath, and probably also Damas- 
cus/Bit-Haza'ili. For Bit-Agüsi it attests the following cities: “Arpad, Haurani, 
[...], Hazazu, Ari[...], Nirabu, Ka[...], Tukā, Hama[...], Saruna, ...ta[...], Dinanu, 
Kap[rabi] - cities of the land of Bit-A[gusi].” These cities were part of Arpad/ 
Bit-Agüsi at the end of its existence, under Mati'el, king of Arpad. 

Among these cities we find some that we have already discussed in the 
list of Sfire 1 A, 34-35: Arpad, Hazazu, Saruna. Nirabu is very probably the 


80 “Moving from the city Hazazu I approached Urimu, a fortified city of Lubarna, the Patin- 
ean. I razed, destroyed, burned (and) consumed the city. I inscribed a stele (and) erected 
(it) therein. I received tribute from Aramu, the man of Bīt-Agūsi: silver, gold, ...” RIMA 3 
A.0.102.3 94-99 (p. 25). 

81 For different identifications, see RGTC 7/1, 269. 

82  Astour1977:141 see Dussaud 1927: map X, B1. 

83 - RGTC 7/1, 268—269. 

84 Yamada 2000: 278. 

85 Tadmor 1994: 146-147, 1 25 — 11 7; RINAP 1 Tiglath-pileser 111 43 i 25 - ii 7 (p. 109). 
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present-day Nérab, approximately 15 km northwest of Sfire, near the Aleppo 
airport. The position of the other cities in the list is much less certain. There 
is no consensus about the location of Hauräni.®6 Sader identified the city with 
Tell Aran" — a site that we prefer to identify with the ancient Arne. Lipiński 
proposed to identify Haurani with Hawwär, ca. 15 km west of Aleppo 59 Par- 
pola and Porter situated Haurani at Hawar an-Nahr, ca. 12 km northeast of Tell 
Rif‘at.89 

Ari[...] could have been Ari[bua], a city in the southern part of Unqi/Patina, 
at the border with Lu‘a8/Luhuti, during the rule of Ashurnasirpal 11.9° Another 
possible reading is Ari[né/a].9! It is true that the list of cities conquered by 
Tiglath-pileser 111 in the west is broken. But, since the city of Aribua is not 
attested in the list of cities of Unqi conquered by Tiglath-pileser 111, the re- 
construction "Ari[bua]" in the list of the cities of Bit-Agüsi is at least possible. 
Moreover, Ari[ in the list of Tiglath-pileser 111 appears just after Hazazu, which 
is a former city of Ungi/Patina. Ariel Bagg considers likely the identification 
of Aribua with modern Der e$-Sughür.?2 We have already mentioned this city 
in connection with Nahlasi, a city allotted to Ataršumki of Arpad according to 
the stela discovered near Antakya (see above). It is possible that during the 8th 
century, and perhaps since its beginning (see the comments on the Antakya 
stela above), the region of Jisr e$-Sughür was a southwestern border point of 
Arpad /Bit-Agusi. 

The location of Ka[...] and Hama[...] remains unknown.?? Tuka has been 
identified with Togāt, 24 km west of Aleppo;?^ or Tell Tagan, 10 km southeast 
of Tell Afis and ca. 15 km east of Tell Mardih (ancient Ebla).95 The identification 
of Dinanu as Kefr Diyan, ca. 45 km west of Aleppo, or, more likely, an Iron Age 
site Tell Abu Danna, ca. 15 km northeast of Sfīre, has been proposed. 


86 See the summary in RGTC 7/1, 101. 

87 Sader 1987: 147. 

88 Lipiński 2000: 203. 

89 Helsinki Atlas: 10. 

go  RINAP 1109, note to ii 2. For the reconstruction of Ari[bua], see Tadmor 1994: 147, n. 2. 
Aribua in the southern part of the kingdom of Ungi/Patina, near Luhuti, is attested in the 
inscription of Ashurnasirpal 11 (RIMA 2 1.0.1013 iii 77b — 84a [p. 218]). For the identifica- 
tion: RGTC 7/1, 21-22. 

91 Lemaire - Durand 1984: 77 (Ari[né]); Lipiński 2000: 210 (Ari[na], identified with Erin, ca. 
20 km southwest of Tell Rif'at). 

92  RGTC 7/1, 22. 

93  RGTC 7/1, 131 and 261. 

94 Lipiński 2000: 203. 

95 Ikeda 2003: 96*. 

96 Lemaire — Durand 1984: 76; Lipiński 2000: 203; RGTC 7/1, 62. 
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The last toponym in the list of the cities of Bit-Agüsi was restored as 
"Kap[rabi]," a city belonging to Bit-Adini in the gth century BC E Si The recon- 
struction “Kap[rabi]” is uncertain and its location is unknown.?8 Sader pro- 
posed to reconstruct WuKap-[pi-nu/a]. She identified it with Tell Kaffin,?? a site 
with Iron Age 11 remains ca. 4 km west of Tell Rif'at.!00 

One city in the list in Sfire 1 A perhaps appears here in the list of Tiglath- 
pileser 111 as a city belonging to the kingdom of Ungi. Mudru[ in Tiglath-pileser 
111’s list may be identical with mdr’ of the Sfire inscription, tentatively identi- 
fied by Farzat with ‘Ain Dara.!?! Nevertheless, these identifications of mdr? with 
Mudru[, and of mdr’ and Mudru[ with ‘Ain Dara, are hypothetical. 

It is true that Tiglath-pileser 111’s list of the cities of Bit-Agusi is fragmentary. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that the list is very short compared with the list of the 
Sfire inscription. The difference may be due to the character of the two docu- 
ments. The list of the cities of Arpad in the Sfire inscription is perhaps longer 
because the treaty from Sfire was an autochthonous document of the kingdom 
of Arpad/Bit-Agüsi. On the other hand, the list of the cities of Tiglath-pileser 
111 includes many of the ^western" countries, and it was an Assyrian document 
written in Assyria. This may explain why the Assyrian list of cities of Arpad is 
more concise than the list in the Sfire inscription. 


5 The City of Arpad and Its Location 


Finally, after attempting to localize at least some of the cities of Arpad, I shall 
address the city of Arpad itself. The earliest dated attestation of Arpad as an 
important city of Bit-Agüsi can be found in the list of eponyms during the rule 
of Adad-narari 111, which mentions the Assyrian campaign against Arpad in 
805 B.C.E.!02 Arpad remained the capital of the kingdom until its capture by 
the army of Tiglath-pileser 111 in 740 B.C.E. 

The ancient city of Arpad is usually identified with Tell Rif'at, ca. 30 km 
north of Aleppo. This identification was already proposed at the beginning of 
the 20th century by Sina Schiffer, Emil Kraeling, and Emil Forrer. It is today the 
most widely accepted suggestion, as shown in the works of Michael Astour, 


97 Tadmor 1994: 147, n. 6. 

98  RGTC 7/1132, without proposing any reconstruction of Kap[...], and 133, summarizing the 
proposed identifications of Kaprabi without drawing a conclusion. 

99 T. Kiffin according to RGTC 7/1, 132. 

100 See Matthers et al. 1978, pp. 120—121 and 123, no. 17. 

101 Farzat 1972: 124, n. 44. 

102 Millard 1994: 57. 
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John Matthers, Simo Parpola, Edward Lipinski, Shigeo Yamada, and Ariel M. 
Bagg,103 

The site of Tell Rif‘at was excavated by the Czechoslovak expedition led by 
Bedfich Hrozny in 1924 and 1925 and, subsequently, by M. Veronica Seton Wil- 
liams in 1956, 1960, and 1964.104 The site was also surveyed by John Matthers in 
the context of his survey of the catchment of the river Quwaiq between 1977 
and 1979.95 Nothing, however, except perhaps the imposing size of the tell, 
indicates that ancient Arpad might correspond to modern Tell Rif‘at, and no 
clear evidence proving this identification to be correct has been discovered 
thus far. In spite of the almost universally accepted identification of Arpad 
with Tell Rif'at, another present-day site appears to be a better candidate for 
ancient Arpad: the tell in the city of Sfire. 

Today, the tell of Sfire has been almost completely destroyed due to human 
activity in the last centuries, and especially during the 2oth century. Its posi- 
tion has recently been reconstructed by Roswita Del Fabbro:!96 the tell, con- 
sisting of a lower city and an acropolis, was once located in the middle of the 
present-day city of Sfire (Figs. 81 and 8.2). 





FIGURE 8.1 Center of Sfire. 
GOOGLE EARTH 


103 Schiffer 1911:137—138, n. g; Kraeling 1918: 65; Forrer 1921: 56; Astour 1977: 139; Matthers et al. 
1978:144—146; Helsinki Atlas: 6; Lipinski 2000: 208; Yamada 2000: 98; RGTC 7/1, 25 and many 
others. 

104 Hrozný 1926; Seton Williams 1961; 1964. 

105 Matthers et al. 1978; Matthers (ed.) 1981. 

106 Del Fabbro 2014. 
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FIGURE 8.2 Position of the tell in Sfire. 


The curved street visible in the left portion of the photograph probably once 
delimited the western part of the tell. The acropolis appears to have been situ- 
ated to the right of the two parallel streets oriented in a north-south direc- 
tion that appear in approximately the middle of the photograph. The former 
acropolis can be recognized by its higher concentration of smaller houses. Del 
Fabbro estimated the size of the tell at approximately 28 ha, including 5 ha 
covered by the acropolis, and she compared the shape of the tell to Tell Rif'at 
and Sanral. A site of this importance may be a good candidate for the seat of 
the king of the Iron Age kingdom of Bit-Agusi. Other arguments support this 
identification as well. 

First of all, the Aramaic inscriptions on the stelae from Sfire seem to have 
originated in the tell of Sfire.!?" It is true that their provenance has never been 
definitively proven, but the tell remains the most likely possibility. The Sfire 
inscriptions, containing treaties between the king of Arpad and the king of Ktk, 
often mention the kingdom of Arpad, the city of Arpad, and the kings of Ar- 
pad. These inscriptions were very probably displayed at an important place in 
the kingdom. Fales and Mazzoni proposed that Sfire could have been a border 


107 Dupont-Sommer - Starcky 1960: 200-201. 
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town between the kingdoms of Arpad and Ktk.!08 Nevertheless, no large cen- 
ter seems to have existed east of Sfire in the Iron Age; the region north of the 
Jabbul Lake seems to have been administered from the west.!°9 What location 
would be more appropriate for the Sfire treaties than the capital city and the 
seat of its king? Then, if the inscriptions actually come from Sfire, they would 
have been originally displayed in the capital of the kingdom, and Sfire would 
thus be the ancient city of Arpad. This argument has previously been put forth 
by Eugene Warmenbol.!!0 

A second argument in favor of the identification of Tell Sfire with Arpad 
was made by Karen Radner"! According to her, after the capture of Arpad by 
Tiglath-pileser 111 in 740 B.C.E., the kingdom was divided into two Assyrian 
provinces: the province of Tuammu, with its center in the city of Tuammu 
(= Tu'immu of Sfire 1 A, 34, see above), and the province of Arpad (Arpadda). 
Radner placed the border between them on the river Quwaiq. The province 
of Tu'ammu was west of Quwaiq, and the province of Arpad east of this river. 
Radner argued that the seat of the governor of the province of Arpad had to be 
in the city of Arpad, situated east of Quwaiq. If the border was actually consti- 
tuted by the river, Arpad could not have been identical with Tell Rif'at. For this 
reason, Radner opts for the identification of Arpad with Sfire. 

Yet a third argument is furnished by certain Neo-Assyrian texts written in 
the late 8th or 7th century. There are two texts that refer to Nerab in relation to 
the city of Arpad and its governor during the period of Assyrian rule. The first 
is a letter written by the priest of Nerab, the prefect and the servant of the gov- 
ernor of Arpad, to the Assyrian king about 710 B.C.E.!? The two officials of the 
two cities, Nerab and Arpad, apparently joined forces in order to write this let- 
ter. Could this mean that the two places were situated within close proximity? 
It is not clear from this document, but the second text is more explicit in this 
regard. The "city Nerab of the governor of Arpad" is referred to in a deed from 
Nineveh, concerning the purchase of a city near Nerab, written in the late 8th 
century or in the first four decades of the 7th century B.C.E.!? Nerab, identical 
with the present-day Nerab, is approximately 15 km northwest of Sfire, on the 
way from Sfire to Aleppo, the natural center of the region. But Nerab is also 
approximately 35 km southeast of Tell Rif‘at. The proximity of Nerab, “the city 


108 Fales - Mazzoni, 2009-2011, p. 342-343. 

109 PerhapsTell Aran (ancient Arné) or Sfire, both cities of Bit-Agüsi. See Schwartz et al. 2000: 
452. 

110 Warmenbol 1985: 180. 

111 Radner 2006-2008: 58, 59 (Karte 3), 63. 

112 SAA 1149-150. 

113 SAA 6 264-265 326. 
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of the governor of Arpad’ to Sfire indicates that it is more likely that the seat of 
the governor of Arpad was located in Sfire rather than in the far more distant 
Tell Rif'at. 

The next argument has already been made by Warmenbol."* The capital of 
the gth century Bīt-Agūsi appears to have been the city of Arné, which may be 
identified with the present-day Tell ‘Aran, ca. 5 km northwest of Sfire. I men- 
tioned in the beginning of this article that the city was razed in 849 B.C.E. by 
Shalmaneser 111. A new capital of the kingdom, the city of Arpad, emerged 
some time later and is already attested in the late gth century B.C.E., in 805 
B.C.E. The foundation of a new capital (Arpad/Sfire) in proximity to the for- 
mer one (Arné/Tell Aran) seems to be far more likely than its transfer from Tell 
‘Aran, ca. 37 km northwest to Tell Rif'at. 

The present-day Sfire was identified by Dussaud with the ancient Sipri, at- 
tested in the treaty between Shupiluliuma, king of the Hittites, and Shattiwaza, 
king of Mitanni, from the 14th century B.C.E.!5 If this identification were cor- 
rect, we would expect that this toponym should be used and attested not just 
once in the Late Bronze Age, but also later in some Iron Age written sources. 
This is not the case and "Sipri" is never mentioned in the lists of Syrian cities 
of the Iron Age. The identification of Sipri with Sfire seems to have been pro- 
posed mainly on the basis of the phonetic similarity of the two toponyms, and 
there are no real grounds for this hypothesis. 

If there were only one argument in favor of the identification of Arpad with 
Sfire, I would not be convinced. But all these arguments together, along with 
the absence of any convincing proof that Tell Rif'at is the ancient Arpad, in- 
cline me to situate the ancient Arpad at Sfire rather than at Tell Rif'at. 


6 Identification of Tell Rif'at 


If Tell Rif'at is not the ancient Arpad, what was it in antiquity? Given the im- 
posing character of the tell, often emphasized by archaeologists, an identifica- 
tion with the city of Muru may be considered. As I have already mentioned 
above, Müru in the oth century belonged to Bit-Agusi, but in 833/2 B.C.E. it 
was captured by Shalmaneser 111, who rebuilt its gateways and constructed 
his royal palace there.!!6 Some discoveries reported by Bedřich Hrozný and M. 


114  Warmenbol 1985: 180. 
115 Dussaud 1928; Kitchen — Lawrence 2012, Part 1: 374—375, § 12:17. 
116 RIMA 3 A.0.102.14 130-131 (p. 68); A.0.102.16 216a (p. 80). 
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Veronica Seton Williams at Tell Rif'at fit these descriptions quite well, even if 

both excavators always considered the tell to be the ancient city of Arpad. 

Hrozny reported the discovery of strong brick fortifications up to a height 
of 22.5 meters, presumably from the Iron Age, and a monumental staircase 
that he tentatively dated to the Greco-Roman period.” He also reported the 
discovery of a palace from the first millennium B.C.E., 23 m wide and 30 m 
long. The palace had a large portal with two columns in Hittite style and a 
great paved courtyard. Hrozny's excavations at Tell Rif'at have never been fully 
published and this short notice in The Central European Observer is the only 
published English source concerning his discoveries.!? Further examination 
of Hrozny's plans and notes, available in various archives, in light of modern 
research would be needed in order to get more conclusive results. Unfortu- 
nately, his very brief publication of these finds cannot be used as a solid basis 
for argument. 

Seton Williams's excavation reports of Tell Rif'at are much more informa- 
tive, even if they are only preliminary.!? We emphasize some elements of her 
interpretation of Tell Rif'at that may be of interest for the identification of this 
site with ancient Mūru, even if Seton Williams always considered Tell Rifat to 
be the ancient city of Arpad: 

— As mentioned above, according to the inscriptions of Shalmaneser 111, 
Muru should have been situated north of Aleppo. This corresponds to the 
position of Tell Rif'at, and Seton Williams emphasized its strategic position 
in the region, controlling the main roads to Anatolia.!2° This would be the 
ideal place to situate an Assyrian fortress in the northern Levant. 

— Shalmaneser (Ce inscriptions report that the gateways in Mūru were re- 
built by the Assyrian king after the capture of the fortress. Indeed, Seton 
Williams considered the fortifications and the East Gate of Tell Rif'at from 
the Assyrian/Aramaean level (Level 11, 9th—7th centuries B.C.E.) to be the 
most impressive remains of this level.!?! At first she dated the destruction of 
the East Gate tentatively to the 8th century B.C.E.,7? which could have cor- 
responded to the destruction by the Assyrians if Tell Rif'at were really the 


117 Hrozný 1926: 512. 

118 M. Veronica Seton Williams reported that a few fragments from Hrozny's excavations 
might be stored in the Aleppo Museum (Seton Williams 1961: 68). 

119 Seton Williams 1961; 1967. 

120 "The position of Tell Rifa'at, almost due north of Aleppo, and on the main routes leading 
to Anatolia, would make it an ideal buffer state for invaders from the north, or from the 
east, into the 'Amq plain." Seton Williams 1961: 69. 

121 Seton Williams 1961: 78-82. 

122 Seton Williams 1961: 82. 
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ancient city of Arpad. However, further discoveries inclined her to assign 
a later date to the destruction of the gate. She admitted that it might have 
been destroyed by the Neo-Babylonian army in 605 B.C.E., around the time 
of the battle at Carchemish.!*3 Thus, the gate would not have been affected 
during the Assyrian conquest of Arpad by Tiglath-pileser 111. 
Could the East Gate, whose drawing has been published by Seton Williams,!?* 
be one of the gateways of Müru mentioned by Shalmaneser 111 in his Neo- 
Assyrian inscriptions? It is difficult to draw any conclusion in this regard. 
Moreover, Hrozny reported the discovery at Tell Rif'at of eight fragments 
of cuneiform Neo-Assyrian inscriptions and a fragment of an inscription in 
Phoenician letters.12? These inscriptions were never properly published. We 
were able to see the photographs of the fragments of the inscriptions in the 
archives of the Náprstek Museum in Prague (see Fig. 8.3).!26 The cuneiform in- 
scriptions are very fragmentary, with only a few signs preserved, and nothing in 
their content allows us to be more precise about their date. All that we are able 
to say about these fragments is that their ductus corresponds to that of other 
Neo-Assyrian inscriptions from the region. They are nicely carved and we can- 
not rule out the possibility that their style might reflect the scribal culture of 
the palace. These inscriptions could have been carved before 740 B.C.E. in the 
context of the Assyrian palace at Müru. They could also have been carved af- 
ter 740 B.C.E. In the latter case, it would be more difficult to use them for the 
identification of Müru with Tell Rif'at, as Arpad after 740 became the seat of an 
Assyrian governor. Nevertheless, all these facts indicate that the identification 
of Tell Rif'at as the Assyrian fortress of Mūru, rather than Arpad, may be taken 
seriously and Tell Rif'at could have been the ancient city of Müru. 


123 “The evidence of the dating of the two phases of the gateway is still not conclusive. The 
ash layer which separates them produced only Aramaean pottery and the cylinder seal of 
Assyrian linear style illustrated in the previous report. The possibility cannot be excluded 
that the final destruction, previously tentatively attributed to the eighth century, may 
have been due to the eviction of the Assyrian garrison by the Neo-Babylonian army either 
shortly before or soon after the battle of Carchemish in 605 B.C.” Seton Williams 1967: 20. 

124 Seton Williams 1967: Plate vit. 

125  Hrozny 1926: 512. 

126 Weare grateful to Dr. Pavel Onderka and Dr. Martin Sámal from the National Museum — 
Náprstek Museum of Asian, African and American Cultures in Prague for having allowed 
us to access the archival sources related to the activities of Bedfich Hrozny. I thank my 
colleague Dr. Jana Mynäfovä for her analysis of the Neo-Assyrian inscriptions and Doc. 
PhDr. Petr Zemánek, CSc., the director of the Institute of Comparative Linguistics, Faculty 
of Arts, Charles University, Prague, for his kind permission to publish the page of Bedřich 
Hrozny's journal. 
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FIGURE 8.3 Hrozny's drawing of one of the best preserved Neo-Assyrian inscriptions in basalt, 
found at Tell Rif‘at, as depicted in his journal. 
COURTESY INSTITUTE OF COMPARATIVE LINGUISTICS, FACULTY OF ARTS, 
CHARLES UNIVERSITY, PRAGUE 
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7 Aleppo 


The city of Aleppo, situated in the middle of the territory ruled by the king of 
Arpad, is often considered to have been subordinated to this king.!?7 Its rela- 
tion to Bit-Agüsi is nevertheless unclear and some historians consider that the 
city was independent before the mid-gth century B.C.E. and later occupied 
by Bīt-Agūsi.!?$ In spite of the strategic position of Aleppo in the middle of 
the territory of Bīt-Agūsi, this city never appears in the lists of the cities of 
Arpad /Bit-Agusi of the mid-8th century B.C.E., neither in Sfire 1 A, 34-35 nor 
in the list of Tiglath-pileser 111, and this is curious. It is true that these lists are 
fragmentary and thus the name of the city may have been lost. But, moreover, 
the Neo-Assyrian royal inscriptions never mention this city in connection with 
Arpad/Bīt-Agūsi.!?9 

Aleppo is only mentioned in the Aramaic inscription of Sfīre 111, 5 as a pos- 
sible place where the fugitive may go. Aleppo is, in this text, somehow associ- 
ated with the “kings of Arpad” but this relationship is not clear. Was Aleppo 
under the rule of the king of Arpad? In that case, why should the destination 
of the fugitives be Aleppo and not Arpad? Was it because Aleppo was a place of 
asylum in the territory of Bit-Agüsi, as presupposed by Jonas C. Greenfield?!30 
Or was it rather because one of the concluding parties of Sfire 111 was the ruler 
of Aleppo, who was somehow associated with the kings of Arpad but was not 
subordinated to the king of Arpad? As yet we have no satisfactory answers to 
these questions. 

Aleppo is also mentioned in the Assyrian adé-treaty of Aššur-nārārī v with 
Mati'el, in the list of divinities,!3! and its name may be reconstructed in the 
same context in the Sfire list of divinities (Sfire I A, 10-11). In both cases, Hadad 
of Aleppo appears to belong to the Assyrian part of the list, not to the part that 


127 For example, Hawkins 1972-19754; Lipiński 2000: 207. 

128 According to Sader, the city of Aleppo was still independent from Bit-Agüsi in the time 
of the king Aramu (Sader 1987: 146—147). Dion also considered Aleppo to be independent 
in the time of Aramu; for him, the city seems to have been occupied by Bit-Agüsi since 
the last decades of the gth century B.C.E. (Dion 1997: 16 and 119-121). Recently, K. Law- 
son Younger, Jr., concluded that Aleppo was an independent city-state, possibly absorbed 
into Bit-Agüsi in ca. 852-850 B.C.E. (Younger 2016: 512-513 and 520-521). Cf. also Burns 
2017: 20. 

129 Shalmaneser 111 stopped in Aleppo on his way from the Euphrates river to Hamath (RIMA 
3 A.0.102.2, 86b—89a [p. 23]) and on the way from Hatti to Qarqar (RIMA 3 A.0.102.6 ii 25 ff. 
[p. 36]; A.0.102.8 15’ ff. [p. 45]), but Bit-Agüsi is not mentioned in this context. 

130 Greenfield 1991. 

131 SAA 213 (V1 18). 
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names the gods representing Arpad.!?? An Iron Age temple, discovered on the 
citadel of Aleppo, was perhaps devoted to this divinity.!33 

With regard to Aleppo and Arpad/Bit-Agüsi, Lipinski cites a Hieroglyph- 
ic Luwian inscription of Uratamis, king of Hamath ca. 840-820 B.C.E., that 
mentions “the river-land of Hurpata" and the inhabitants of Aleppo, and he 
takes it as confirmation of the fact that Aleppo was part of Bit-Agüsi.?^ In- 
deed, this Hamah inscription appears to mention both entities. According to 
Hawkins's translation, the inscription says: “I (am) Uratamis, Urhilina’s son, 
[Hamathite king]. [I myself built this] fortress, which the Hurpata river-land 
made, and therein (are) Halabeans."?5 In his commentary, Hawkins himself 
does not identify the Hurpata river-land with Arpad; the “Halabeans” are for 
him the inhabitants of Aleppo.!?6 Payne's translation of the Hamah inscription 
is slightly different: ^I (am) Uratamis, son of Urahilina, [king of Hama. I myself 
built this] fortress which he of the Hurpata river land made, and in addition 
the Halabeans.”!3” According to this translation, the inscription would seem 
to refer to two different entities: “he of the Hurpata river land” and "the Hala- 
beans.” As a consequence, it is difficult to consider the Hamah inscription to be 
proof that Aleppo belonged to the king of Arpad/Bit-Agusi.!?? 

All this data indicates that the status of Aleppo within the territory of Bit- 
Agüsi in the 8th century B.C.E. is not clear. The information furnished by the 
evidence summarized above fails to prove that Aleppo was part of Bit-Agüsi 
and subordinated to the king of Arpad, as many historians presuppose. Ac- 
cording to Zsolt Simon, Aleppo in the second half of the 9th century belonged 
to the territory of Hamath.!°9 As for the status of Aleppo in the first half of the 
8th century BCE, we simply lack explicit evidence concerning its inclusion ei- 
ther in Hamath or in Bit-Agusi. 


8 Conclusion 


The sources we surveyed concern a relatively brief period, no more than a cen- 
tury from the early gth century B.C.E. until the destruction of the kingdom of 


132  Barré 1985: 209-210. 

133 Kohlmeyer 2000; Akkermans — Schwartz 2003: 372. 

134 Lipiński 2000: 207. 

135 Hawkins 2000, Vol. 1, Part 2: 413. 

136 Hawkins 2000, Vol. 1, Part 2: 414. 

137 Payne 2012: 62-63. 

138 Cf. also Younger 2016: 504—505. See also the doubts expressed in this regard by Zsolt Simon 
in his contribution published in this volume. 

139 See the contribution of Zsolt Simon in this volume. 
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Arpad/Bit-Agüsi by Tiglath-pileser 111 in 740 B.C.E. Some of the cities men- 
tioned in the ancient lists of cities of Arpad/Bit-Agüsi can be located with a 
high degree of probability, but many of them may be situated on the map of 
northern Levant only with many difficulties, conjectures, and a high degree of 
uncertainty. All these sources seem to indicate one principal fact: in the gth 
and 8th centuries B.C.E. the kingdom of Bīt-Agūsi was not a clearly delimited 
land, with fixed and stable boundaries.'* The territory constituting this king- 
dom varied according to the actual international political situation and the 
efforts of the king. The identity of the kingdom was far more determined by 
the family of the king than by its borders. This is evident from the name of 
the kingdom: Bīt-Agūsi, in Aramaic byt gs “house of Gus"! The dynasty of the 
"sons of Gus”!42 remained, whereas the extent of the kingdom and its capital 
changed. 

The above-mentioned documents demonstrate that the borders of the ter- 
ritory ruled by the dynasty of Gus were unstable. This character of the polity is 
clearly indicated by the documents that concern the delimitation of its terri- 
tory. These are the lists of cities (Sfire 1 A, 34-35 and the list of Tiglath-pileser 
III) that mention no demarcation lines. The extent of the kingdom of Arpad/ 
Bit-Agüsi was delimited by the cities ruled either by the king of the dynasty 
Bit-Agüsi himself, or by another king of the same dynasty,!%3 or perhaps by 
yet another local ruler belonging to another dynasty,!** subordinated to the 
king of Arpad of Bit-Agüsi. Actually, the territory of the kingdom consisted of 
a network of cities subordinated to the king of Bit-Agusi, whether his seat was 
in Arné (under Shalmaneser 111) or in Arpad (attested from the end of the oth 
century until 740 B.C.E.). This network of cities, was interconnected by roads 
controlled by the local ruler, as appears to be indicated in Sfire 111, 7-9. Cities 
and roads are the usual places of human concentration and activity. The ruler 
of Arpad/Bit-Agusi did not dominate a land so much as he governed the people 
that lived within a certain territory. 

The extent of the territory controlled by Arpad/Bit-Agüsi changed by reason 
of its dependence on cities that either became subject to the king of Arpad 


140 Anexample of aland delimited with boundaries, not with cities, is the description of the 
boundaries of the land of Canaan in Num 34:1-12. 

141 Sfire 1 B, 1u; 11 B, 10. 

142 Sfīre 1 A, 16; 1 B, 3. Cf. also Bar-Güs in the text of the stela of Zakkur A 5. 

143 Cf. Bar-Hadad, son of Ataršumki, king of the Aramaeans, who dedicated the stela to 
Melqart in the vicinity of Aleppo. He seems to be a member of the dynasty of Bit-Agüsi, 
but he does not seem to be a king of the kingdom. It is possible that he was the brother of 
Mati'el, son of Ataršumki, king of Arpad. 

144 Cf. the “kings of Arpad,” “Bit SLL” and “Misr and his sons” of the Sfire inscriptions, who 
somehow belonged to the hierarchy of power in Arpad/Bit-Agüsi. 
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or were captured by other kings. Moreover, the territory ruled by the king of 
Arpad was not necessarily continuous. If my identification of Tell Rif‘at with 
the Assyrian fortress Müru is correct, we can see that this fortress, with the pal- 
ace of the Assyrian king, was situated within the territory of Arpad/Bīt-Agūsi, 
south of Hazazu and north of Arpad (/Sfire). Perhaps a comparable case was 
the city of Aleppo, whose exact status within the territory of Bit-Agusi remains 
obscure. Probably Müru (Tell Rif‘at) and perhaps Aleppo seem to be two places 
whose inhabitants were not under the rule of the king of Arpad. 

Finally, I would like to sketch the development of the territory of Bīt-Agūsi in 
the gth and 8th centuries B.C.E. The capital of Bīt-Agūsi under Aramu, in the 
time of Shalmaneser 111, was Arné (Tell ‘Aran). Assyrian sources for this period 
attest to a great weakening of the kingdom under Assyrian pressure. The Assyr- 
ian king destroyed it in 849 B.C.E. A year later, in 848, Shalmaneser 111 captured 
Apparazu, the fortified city of Aramu, perhaps located somewhere in the north- 
ern or northwestern part of Bīt-Agūsi. In the time of Aramu, the northern bor- 
der of Bit-Agusi was situated south of Hazazu (‘Azaz); Hazazu and Urime were 
the cities of Unqi/Patina, probably near the northern or northwestern border 
of Bit-Agusi. If our identification of Tell Rif'at with Müru is correct, the bor- 
der was then probably situated between Hazazu (‘Azaz) and Müru (Tell Rif'at). 
Mūru, the fortified city of Aramu, was captured by Shalmaneser 111 in 833/2 
B.C.E. and became an Assyrian fortress. After the loss of the capital (Arné), 
the king of Bit-Agüsi also lost the northern/northwestern defense points of his 
kingdom (Apparazu, Müru). This modest information about the fate of some 
of the cities of Bit-Agüsi in the time of Aramu indicates that the western cam- 
paigns of Shalmaneser 111 were quite destabilizing for the kingdom. 

The situation changed in the late gth century B.C.E., after Shalmaneser (e 
death, when Assyrian pressure on the western territories weakened.!*5 In the 
late gth / early 8th century B.C.E., the kingdom of Bit-Agusi, under the rule 
of Ataršumki, had a new capital, the city of Arpad (Sfire), and its territory ex- 
panded. The military activities north of Bīt-Agūsi are attested in the text of 
the Pazarcık stela from Kizkapanh near Maras. The territorial expansion to the 
west (Antakya?) or southwest (Jisr eš-Šughūr?), as far as the Orontes River, to 
the detriment of Hamath or Ung, is attested by the Antakya stela. 

Most of the information on the territory of Bit-Agüsi is from the time of 
Mati'el, about the mid-8th century B.C.E. At this time, the neighbors of Bit- 
Agüsi were Ungi/Patina in the northwest, and Hamath and Lu‘a$ in the south 
and the southwest. It is not clear who ruled over the territory of the former 


145 Hawkins 1982: 399-401. 
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kingdom of Bit-Adini, northeast and east of Bīt-Agūsi up to the Euphrates 
River. It is possible that it was under Assyrian rule. 

In the time of Mati'el, the list of cities of Arpad/Bit Agüsi attests to the ex- 
pansion of the kingdom to the detriment of Ungi/Patina (cities of Hazazu 
[Azäz]; Urime) and likely also the former territory of Bit-Adini (srn [Suran]; 
Kap[rabi]?). With the capture of Hazazu, the northern border of Bit-Agusi 
moved northward and Muru, the Assyrian fortress of the time of Shalmaneser 
111, became an Assyrian area within the territory controlled by the king of Ar- 
pad. We have no information about the Assyrian activities at Mūru during the 
8th century B.C.E. 

If the reconstruction of Ari[ as Ari[bua] in Tiglath-Pileser 111’s list of cities 
of Bit-Agusi is correct, this would be yet one more city captured by Bit-Agusi to 
the detriment of Ungi/Patina, like Hazazu and Urime. Its possible identifica- 
tion with Jisr e$-Sughür would confirm the presence of Bit-Agüsi on the Oron- 
tes River, as mentioned by the Antakya stela and commented upon by Hawkins 
and Ikeda (see above). 

It is possible that near the end of the existence of Bit-Agusi, the kingdom 
lost one city, captured by Ungi/Patina. This would be true if the identification 
of mdrh (‘Ain Dara?) with Mudru[ in Tiglath-pileser 111’s list of the cities of 
Ungi is correct. Nevertheless, it remains hypothetical. 

We stated above that the kingdom of Arpad appears to have been consti- 
tuted especially by the cities, which were connected by roads controlled by 
the cities. Actually, the identifications of the ancient sites that we consider to 
be likely show that the kingdom was constituted along several routes, with the 
city of Aleppo in the center.!*6 First is the route from Aleppo connecting this 
city with Müru (Tell Rif'at) and Hazazu (‘Azaz), then continuing northwards 
in the direction of Gurgum. This north-south axis can be completed with less 
certain identifications like nolh (Nubbul — Tell Karmin?) and bynn (Baianun/ 
Bayanoun?), situated between Aleppo and Tell Rif'at. 

A second line of cities is on the road from Aleppo to the southeast, connect- 
ing Aleppo with Nerab, [A]rné (Tell Aran), and Arpad (Sfire). 

The third group of cities was perhaps situated on the road connecting Alep- 
po with Kunulua (modern Tell Tayinat), the capital of Ungi/Patina, and with 
the Orontes River and providing access to the Mediterranean Sea D? Tu’immu 
would be situated along this road, if its identification with modern Tawwami 
is correct. This may also be the case with Urime, if its identification (as yet hy- 
pothetical) with Urum al-Kubra is one day confirmed. This road would further 


146 See the roads on the north-south axis and east-west axis that meet in Aleppo, an impor- 
tant crossroads (Helsinki Atlas, Map 2). 
147 See the road on the map 2 in Helsinki Atlas. 
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connect the cities of Bīt-Agūsi with Nahlasi in the vicinity of modern Antakya, 
if Nahlasi was situated in the place where the Antakya stela was discovered. 

However, if Nahlasi was situated southwest of Aleppo, in the region of Jisr 
eš-Šughūr (ancient Aribua?), Nahlasi could perhaps have been connected with 
Aleppo via Tell Afis.*% In later periods, Jisr e$-Sughür was the crossroads of 
various roads in the direction of Latakya, Antakya (Antiochia), and Aleppo. 

Of course, these considerations remain in part a speculation, because 
the identification of many toponyms of Arpad/Bit-Agüsi remains uncertain. 
There were probably other roads connecting the cities of Bit-Agüsi in other 
directions, but in the present state of research it is very difficult to identify 
them. 

The center of this network of Bit-Agusi, the city of Aleppo, was perhaps not 
ruled by the king of Arpad. As a traditional commercial center of the entire 
region, this ancient city may have had an autonomous status among the cities 
of Bit-Agüsi. The kings of Bit-Agüsi never had their seat in Aleppo, but only in 
its proximity (Arné [Tell ‘Aran], Arpad [Sfire]). 


8.1 Cities of Bīt-Agūsi in the gth-8th Centuries B.C.E. 
The names of the ancient cities are listed in alphabetic order for each group. 
The modern place-names are written in brackets. 


8.2 Aramu, a Man of Bit-Agusi, in the Time of Shalmaneser 111 
(858-824 B.C.E.) 

Apparazu (classical Abarara/Babarer?, Tatmaras?, Tell BarSa?): fortified city of 
Aramu, captured by Shalmaneser 111 in 848 B.C.E. 

Arné (Tell ‘Aran): capital city (seat of the king of Bit-Agusi), destroyed by 
Shalmaneser 111 in 849 B.C.E. 

Muru (Tell Rif'at?): a fortified city of Aramu until 833/2 B.C.E., then an As- 
syrian fortress including the palace of the king 


8.3 Ataršumki, Son of Adramu, in the Time of Adad-nārārī 111 
(810—783 B.C.E.) 
Arpad (Sfire?): capital city (seat of the king), captured by Tiglath-pileser 111 in 
740 B.C.E. 
Nahlasi (cf. Nahliya?): a city perhaps in the land of Lu‘as (?) allotted to 
Atarsumki by the Assyrian king in the end of the oth / beginning of the 8th 
century B.C.E. 


148 Hawkins mentioned a corridor between the Orontes River and Arpad, created after the 
cession of Nahlasi, that weakened Hamath (Hawkins 2000, Vol. 1, Part 2: 399). 
149 Dussaud 1927: 155ff. 
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8.4 Mati'el, Son of Atar$umki, King of Arpad, in the Time of Assur-dan 
111, Assur-narari v, and Tiglath-pileser 111 

Ari[...]: perhaps Ari[bua] (Jisr e$-Sughür?), a city of Unqi/Patina, near the bor- 
der with Lu‘as/Luhuti in the time of Ashurnasirpal 11 

[A]rné (Tell ‘Aran): former capital of Bit-Agüsi (destroyed by Shalmaneser 
III in 849 B.C.E.) 

bynn (Benan?, Bianun/Bayanun?) 

Zut? (Bet-laha?) 

Dinanu (Tell Abū Danna?) 

Hamāļ...] (?) 

Haurani (?) 

Hazazu (‘Azaz): attested as a city of Unqi/Patina in the era of Ashurnasirpal 
ıı and Shalmaneser 111 

Ka[...] (?) 

Kap[...]: Kap[rabi]?, a city of Bit-Adini in the gth century BCE: or 
Kappinu/a? (Tell Kaffin?) 

mdrh (‘Ain Dara?): perhaps Mudru[ of the list of the cities of Unqi of 
Tiglath-pileser 111 

mrbh (?) 

mzh (Tell Mizän?): cf. Mazuwati in a treaty between Shupilluliuma 1 and 
Shatiwaza 

nblh (Nubbul? — Tell Karmin?) 

Nerab (Nerab) 

srn (Suran?, east of ‘Azaz): perhaps Surunu, former stronghold of Ahuni 
of Bit-Adini; probably ""Sa-ru-na in the list of cities of Bīt-Agūsi of Tiglath- 
pileser 111 

..tal...] (2) 

Twimmu (Tawwami; Ta'üm?) 

Tuka (Toqat?, Tell Tuqan?) 

Urime (Urum al-Kubra?): attested as a city of Unqi/Patina during the rule of 
Shalmaneser 111 


8.5 Cities/Seats within the Territory of Arpad/Bit-Agusi Not under the 
Rule of the King of Arpad 
Aleppo (Aleppo): perhaps an autonomous city in the territory of Arpad/ 
Bit-Agusi 
Mūru (Tell Rif'at?): seized by Shalmaneser 111 in 833/2 B.C.E.; from this time 
onward an Assyrian fortress with the palace of the Assyrian king 
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MAP 8.1 Territory of Arpad/Bit Agusi. 
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CHAPTER 9 


The Fluctuating Borders of Hamath 
(10th-8th Centuries B.C.E.) 


Matthieu Richelle 


Although the territory of Hamath and its borders, in particular, have been 
discussed at length by historians, many questions remain unanswered. This 
problem is rendered all the more difficult by the fact that these borders appear 
to have fluctuated through the centuries and depended on the relationship 
between Hamath and the surrounding kingdoms (notably Lu‘as, Patina, and 
Bīt-Agūsi), as well as, from the end of the gth century, upon decisions made by 
the Assyrian kings. This article is devoted to a description of these borders and 
their fluctuations throughout time in light of recent research. 


1 The 1oth Century: Obscure Beginnings 


According to biblical tradition, Hamath was already an independent kingdom 
during the reign of David in the early 10th century and its sovereign was called 
Toi (2 Sam 8:9-11; 1 Chr 18:10). Although some scholars reject the historicity of 
this information,! others, notably among Hittitologists, accept it.? Indeed, it 
would be difficult to regard the whole of 2 Sam 8 as a late fiction, since a scribe 
of, say, the 6th century could hardly have imagined details concerning king- 
doms like Sobah and Hamath that had long disappeared before. It is materially 
possible that written sources or redactions of the books of Samuel, preserv- 
ing memories of these kingdoms, already existed in the 10th or gth centuries 
B.C.E.? Moreover, although many scholars doubt that David and Solomon's 
realm extended to the north beyond Judah (as 2 Sam 8 presupposes), this is 
still regarded as a reasonable hypothesis by some historians.* 


E.g. Lipinski 2000: 251; Bryce 2012: 207. 
See Simon 2014: 728—729. 


wo N e 


For the possibility of Hebrew written sources in the 10th and gth centuries in Judah, see 
Richelle 2016. 
4 Lemaire 2011. 
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Recently, Steitler even pointed out what he thinks may be epigraphical evi- 
dence for the historicity of Toi, suggesting that he was none other than Taita, 
king of W/Palastin(a/i), mentioned in Luwian inscriptions from the uth or 
10th centuries BC ES However, according to Simon, this identification is lin- 
guistically impossible. In addition to explaining why Toi is called king of Ha- 
math and not of W/Palastin(a/i) in 2 Sam 8, Steitler hypothesizes an unlikely 
confusion: "from the perspective of Israel," Toi ^was the king of Hamath, as 
Israel likely had direct contact only with this particular city [i.e., Hamath] of 
P/Walas(a)tin.”” 

Nevertheless, if one accepts the notion that the kingdom of Hamath already 
existed in the early 10th century, this raises the question of its relationship 
with the late Hittite kingdom of W/Palastin(a/i). Only a few years ago, all that 
historians could say is that Hamath “had once formed part of the general Lu- 
wian continuum, and [that] it represented its southernmost thrust into Syria." 
Recent discoveries have shed light upon the region. It now appears that the 
kingdom of W/Palastin(a/i), ruled from Tell Tayinat, constituted one of the 
most powerful regional kingdoms during the early Iron Age.? According to 
Hawkins, in the nth century it controlled "a territory including Aleppo and the 
environs of Hama, thus embracing the known Iron Age states of Ungi, Arpad, 
and Hamath.”!® Harrison offers a slightly different description with regard to 
the southern border: the kingdom encompassed “an area that extended east 
as far as Aleppo, west across the Amanus Mountains to the bay of Iskenderun, 
and south as far as the Ghab northwest of Hama."! Variations may have oc- 
curred over the course of time and it is important to recall that the chronology 
remains uncertain, with hesitations between the uth and the 10th centuries.!2 
That said, if we take into account the biblical tradition, it seems reasonable to 
hypothesize that Hamath gained its independence during the early 10th cen- 
tury at the latest. 

As for the south, the kingdom of Hamath was bounded by the kingdom of 
Sobah. According to some scholars,? the syntagm *Hamath-Sobah" (nai nian) 
mentioned in 2 Chr 8:3 might imply that Hamath incorporated the kingdom 


5 Steitler 2010. 
Simon 2014: 725. 
Steitler 2010: 93. Harrison mentions this hypothesis without criticism (Harrison 2014: 
404—405). 
Dion 2006: 44. 
See, e.g., the recent synthesis by Bryce (2012, esp. 128-130). 
10 Hawkins 2009: 172. 
11 Harrison 2014: 405. 
12 Bryce 2012: 129. 
13 Rainey — Notley 2014: 164. 
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of Sobah (or the other way around) at some point before or during the reign 
of Solomon. However, this information is based on the slightest of evidence. 
In addition, the Chronicler apparently attributes to the son of David the con- 
quest of Sobah and of "Tadmor in the wilderness” (2 Chr 8:3-4), a surprising 
claim that is regarded as possible by some historians!* but rejected by others.!? 
Actually, the manuscript tradition in Kings may point to a scribal confusion 
between Tadmor and Tamar (cf. the qere and kethiv in 1 Kgs 9:18 respectively), 
in which case the city would be “Tamar in the wilderness,” at the southwest of 
the Dead Sea.!® Finally, another tradition makes Lebo-Hamath the northern 
border of Israel during Solomon's reign (1 Kgs 8:65), but we cannot compare 
this assertion with other independent historical sources. 

From the gth century onward, the documentation increases. In particular, 
Luwian inscriptions show that, during at least a significant part of the gth 
century, Hamath was controlled by a succession of Neo-Hittite kings: Parita, 
Urhilina, and Uratami." The second of these kings is also attested in Neo- 
Assyrian sources. Indeed, from the middle of the oth century, the involvement 
in Syria of the Neo-Assyrian rulers provides us with important information on 
Hamath. To these can be added a few West-Semitic inscriptions and a handful 
of biblical verses. However, in several cases these texts give us a picture at some 
precise point in history and thus only a terminus ad quem for the incorporation 
or loss of a region to Hamath. In addition, we have no details concerning all 
of these borders at the same time. For these reasons, as well as for the sake of 
clarity, it will be more convenient to discuss each border separately as regards 
the period covering the 9th century to the middle of the 8th century (i.e., prior 
to the reign of Tiglath-pileser 111). Then, in the last section of this article, I shall 
come back to a global description, since Tiglath-pileser 111's actions will simul- 
taneously affect several borders of Hamath. 


2 To the West and Northwest: the Orontes Valley and the Border with 
Patina 


As Dion notes, various Luwian inscriptions indicate that most of the Orontes 
Valley belonged to Hamath in the gth century? On the Orontes lay three of 


14 Rainey — Notley 2014: 164. 

15  Eg,Dupont-Sommer 1949: 28; Naaman 19992: 429 (the Chronicler may be attributing to 
Solomon's time the geography of his time, especially regarding the scope of the province 
of Hamath-Sobah); Lemaire 201: 109. 

16 Lipiński 2000: 341-342. For a different opinion, see Williams 1997. 

17 Bryce 2012: 207. See the Hamah inscriptions in Hawkins 2000: 398-423. 

18 Dion 2006: 44. 
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the most important Hamathite towns: Hamah, the capital of the kingdom, Tell 
"Ašārne, and Tell Qargür, generally identified as Qarqar (more on this below). 
In particular, Tell Asärne occupied a strategic position. The importance of this 
city is probably corroborated by the fact that Sargon 11 erected a stela there 
celebrating his victory against a Syrian coalition in 720.!? In fact, it was one of 
several places where Sargon erected stelae celebrating his victory; such stelae 
have been discovered elsewhere.?° Cooper and Fortin think it was a fortified 
city — perhaps depicted on one of the metallic gate-bands found at Balawat 
and defending the western frontier of the kingdom of Hamath, as early as at 
the time of the battle of Qarqar, in 853.7! Recent excavations at Tell Asärne 
confirm that it was occupied during Iron Age I and 11.72 

At some point between the middle of the gth century and the third quar- 
ter of the 8th century, Hamath must have expanded more to the west at the 
expense of the kingdom of Patina, annexing the territory lying between the 
mountain range of Jebel Ansariyeh and the Mediterranean. Indeed, in 853 this 
territory was occupied by several city-states (e.g., S?annu) that were not part of 
Hamath, according to an account by Shalmaneser 111,2? whereas they were re- 
garded as belonging to Hamath by Tiglath-pileser 111 when he conquered them 
in 738.24 Moreover, Tiglath-pileser 111 lists Mount Iaraqu among the territories 
belonging to Hamath.?® 

Previously, in Ashurnasirpal 11’s time, the area west of the Orontes appar- 
ently belonged to the kingdom of Patina, as seems to be indicated by the role 


19 Cooper - Fortin 2004: 20-21. On this stela, see Frahm 2006. 

20 Tell Tayinat (Lauinger — Batiuk 2015), perhaps Hamah (Hawkins 2004). Still another stela 
has been discovered but its provenance is uncertain (Frahm 2013). 

21 Cooper and Fortin 2004: 21, 49; Fortin and Cooper 2013: 148-149. 

22 Fortin — Cooper 2013. 

23 RIMA 3 A.0.102.2 ii 92-93. 

24 RINAP 113 3b-ua; 43 ii 16-24; cf. Dion 1997: 155-156; 2006: 45. The apparent absence of 
Sumur in the lists of Ashurnasirpal 11 and Shalmaneser 111 has led H. Klengel to hypothe- 
size that the Akkarr (referred to as Amurru by Ashurnasirpal) was ruled by Hamath in the 
first half of the gth century (Klengel 1984: 13, mentioned in Capet — Gubel 2000: 432). Re- 
garding the archaeological data, Capet and Gubel note: “A distinct type of offering stand 
found at Kazel and otherwise only attested at Afis and Khan Sheikhoun, i.e. in towns 
incorporated into the kingdom of Hamat, may eventually be mentioned in favour of this 
theory. The stand, however, was found with enough straightforward Phoenician pottery 
and Cypriot imports resulting from Phoenician trade with the island, not to overestimate 
the role of Hamat as an overlord rather than as a political ally" (Capet — Gubel 2000: 432). 
A. Lemaire has noted that the name “Musur” in the Kurkh monolith was most certainly 
due to a metathesis, so that Shalmaneser actually mentions Sumur (Lemaire 1993: 152*; 
correction adopted by Dion 1997: 164). 

25 RINAP 113 332; 311-5. 
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played by the city of Aribua, neighboring the Luhuti according to Ashurna- 
sirpal.?6 The exact location of Aribua is uncertain, but several scholars situ- 
ate it at Jisr e$-Sughür in the middle Orontes valley or its vicinity?" However, 
Na'aman has recently hypothesized that Hamath extended to the area west 
of the Orontes as early as the beginning of the gth century.?® By way of a res- 
toration in line 80 of the account of Ashurnasirpal's gth campaign, Na'aman 
reads “I crossed the land of [AStamä]ku.” This would mean that, after having 
marched between Mount Iaraqu (Jebel Quseir) and Mount lahturu, the As- 
syrian king would have crossed a territory to the west of the Orontes, with the 
city Aštammaku in the center of this area (contra the usual identification with 
Tell Mastüma). Admittedly, some details in the Assyrian annals appear to in- 
dicate that the kingdom of Patina included the west Orontes area at that time, 
but Na’aman counters that the route taken by Ashurnasirpal's campaign to the 
Mediterranean should be reconstructed differently than is usually done. In his 
view, Aribua was not located in the middle Orontes valley; “on the contrary,” he 
writes, after Ashurnasirpal crossed the Orontes there, he *marched northeast 
and returned to the kingdom of Patina” where he built Aribua on its south- 
eastern border.?? The next episode in the Assyrian account, the reception of 
tributes from the “kings of the coast,” does not help us in this matter because 
there is no reason to assume that it happened at exactly the same time as the 
Aribua episode: the temporal indication “at that time" (ina ūmešūma) at the 
beginning of this episode is too vague. Na'aman concludes: 


In sum, the border between Patina and Hamath did not change at least 
from the early ninth century and until the annexation of Patina and 
northern Hamath (Hatarrika) by Tiglath-Pileser 111 (738 BCE). It passed 
along the lower course of the Orontes River and eastward; the city of 
Aribua was probably located near Patina's southeastern corner.?? 


Na'aman's hypothesis is both bold and innovative, yet it rests on a conjectural 
restoration and on an uncertain reconstruction of Ashurnasirpal's itinerary. As 
such, it should be received with caution. In addition, Naaman does not explain 
why the city-states to the west of the mountain range of Jebel Ansariyeh were 
not regarded as part of the kingdom of Hamath by Shalmaneser 111 in 853. 


26 Dion 1997: 230. 

27 Ee, Yamada 2000: 73; Bagg 2011: 173-174. 
28  Naaman 2002. 

29 Naaman 2002: 292-293. 

30  Na'aman 2002: 295. 
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As a result, given the current data available, it seems prudent to hold to the 
view that the westward expansion of Hamath occurred in the middle of the 
gth century at the earliest, while it ended in 738 due to Tiglath-pileser 111’s 
invasion, as we shall see. 


3 To the East: Extension to the Land of Laqe? 


P.-E. Dion has noted the impossibility of determining which part of the east- 
ern steppe belonged to Hamath, and, in particular, what the relationship was 
between Hamath and Palmyra.*! More recently, Lipinski formulated a new hy- 
pothesis: “the Hamathite king ruled, at least nominally, also in a part of the 
territory of the Lage tribes, near the confluence of the Euphrates with the 
Häbür.”? The king of Hamath controlled “the caravan route leading through 
the oasis of Palmyra to the land of Laqe."9? Lipiński does not discuss in detail 
the chronological frame of this territorial extension, but the dates of the his- 
torical sources he uses to substantiate his hypothesis span from the beginning 
of the gth century to the middle of the 8th century B.C.E. Let us briefly review 
the arguments that he gives in favor of this view:?^ 

(1) Lipinski notes that Zakkur originated from ‘Ana. Does this mean that 
some territorial or even political connection existed between the center of Ha- 
math and the Lage, as Lipiński thinks? Or does it only tell us something of 
Zakkur's personal itinerary? 

(2) An inscription of Tukultī-Ninurta 11 (890-884 BCE IO mentions, accord- 
ing to Lipinski’s translation, the “tribute of the Hamathite (and) of the Laqa- 
ean,” a formula “repeated twice; first in connection with the town of Supru and 
then in connection with the town of Šūr of Bēt-Halupē” but which “probably 
bears on the whole section from Supru to Sür and characterizes the land of 
Lage as Hamathite”*6 Lipiński states that Hamataya, here written with the de- 
terminative kur, cannot be a personal name, but is an ethnic qualification. Since 
it is written with the personal determinative elsewhere (Rha-ma-ta-a-ia),37 
another way of looking at it would be to regard it as “a personal name from the 


31 Dion 1997: 157. 

32 Lipiński 2000: 251. 

33 Lipiński 2000: 278. 

34 Lipiński 2000: 251-252, 278. 

35 RIMA 21.0100.5 87, 101-102. 

36 Lipiński 2000: 251. 

37 RIMA 2101175; see already Hawkins 1972: 67. 
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gentilic.?? Here again, one may wonder if this tells us more than the personal 
origins of the men bearing it, but the fact that it is used in connection to differ- 
ent places makes it more significant. 

(3) On a Hieroglyphic Luwian inscription of Uratami, king of Hamath 
(ca. 840—807), Hawkins reads, “I (am) Uratamis, Urhilina's son, Hamathite king. 
I myself built this fortress, which the Laka river-land made, and therein (is) 
the land Nikima."?? Here Lipiński reads “Naharima,’ not Nikima, and thinks 
it "refers to the regions on both sides of the Middle Euphrates, inclusive the 
Balih and Häbür Valleys,’*° the same as Mitanni and biblical Aram-naharaim. 
According to Hawkins, this is an erroneous reading and we must read “Nikima,” 
an unknown toponym.* In fact, the understanding of this word should per- 
haps remain open to discussion and we should not exclude Lipinski’s analy- 
sis.^? In any case, the identification of Laka as Lagē is possible but uncertain; 
they could also be simply homonyms, as so often happens in historical geogra- 
phy. As Hawkins writes: "from the view point of Hama, one would expect the 
'river-lands' to be districts of the Orontes River under Hamathite sway.’43 

(4) A letter was sent ca. 838 to Uratami by Marduk-apla-usur, "the semi- 
independent ruler of Suhu, a region southeast of the land of Laqe.”** But does 
the fact that Uratami received a letter from this ruler prove that he was Urat- 
ami's "neighbor" as Lipinski writes?*° The letter concerns an “infringement 
upon common trade interests by a third party"^9 and, strictly speaking, it only 
presupposes some common trade interest between Hamath and Sühu. 

(5) Four slabs found in Hamah, inscribed around the middle of the 8th cen- 
tury B.C.E., with what Lipiński labels a “South-Arabian” script (more probably 
some sort of North-Arabian script) “provide the name (sic) of places in a re- 
mote area of the kingdom, near the confluence of the Euphrates and of the 
Hābūr”*7 Indeed, according to Lipiński, the inscriptions on several dozens of 
slabs from Hamah notably indicate the districts or cities that furnished these 
slabs.4® However, the interpretation of these graffiti is still uncertain. In the 


38 RIMA 3176, note to line 87. See also Hawkins 1972: 67; RGTC 7/1, 89—90. 

39 Hawkins 2000: 413 (text HAMA 2). 

40 Lipiński 2000: 252. 

41 Hawkins 2000: 414. 

42 According to Zs. Simon (oral communication), who also remarked that the exact meaning 
of what Hawkins translates as "therein is" is debatable. 

43 Hawkins 2000: 414. 

44 ` Parpola199o. 

45 Lipiński 2000: 251. 

46 Parpola 1990: 261. 

47 Lipiński 2000: 276. 

48 Lipiński 2000: 267. 
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editio princeps, they are regarded as dedicatory inscriptions resembling pro- 
scynemes (i.e., expressing adoration), written by illiterates who scratched their 
names on the pavements in front of temples.?? This analysis is not without dif- 
ficulties. Notably, in a series of inscriptions using the formula “sbh + personal 
name,’ the word sbb is written in the upper right corner of the slab, while the 
anthroponym is written in the upper left corner, sometimes with a consider- 
able distance between them. This does not resemble graffiti hastily written by 
passers-by, but rather a systematic convention. Moreover, no patronym is used. 
Furthermore, this interpretation requires that on two slabs containing only the 
words “Hamath” and “Qargar” respectively, they are used as personal names,°° 
which is difficult to accept. Finally, no parallel is given for the use of sbb and rg 
as passive participles in such dedicatory inscriptions, and there is no explana- 
tion as to why two different words are used (they are regarded as synonyms, 
meaning “may he be acceptable, or accepted"). It is still tempting to under- 
stand sbh as the toponym Sobah, as most scholars do. 

Lipinski’s interpretation is attractive, but raises several questions as well. 
A name in Arabian characters appears on a tablet from Tell Seb Hamad/Dür 
Katlimmu.* But was an Arabian script used for communication with the cen- 
ter of the kingdom of Hamath? Why are only some of the slabs inscribed with 
an indication of their origin? Besides, Lipinski speaks of “various consign- 
ments or quotas of red-polished slabs which had to be provided by dignitaries 
of the kingdom and by particular districts or cities, alternatively by teams of 
workers representing these cities at Hama."5? Would the city of Hamath really 
need the help of cities or districts across the kingdom, including remote areas, 
to be furnished with slabs? Or what would it mean in practical terms that these 
districts or cities were "represented" by workers in Hamath? In addition, this 
interpretation depends on the identification of the names written on the four 
slabs, with toponyms in the aforementioned area, which is very uncertain (one 
is not attested elsewhere, the three others are only based on the similarity of 
names). 

Perhaps we should consider yet another interpretation: the inscriptions 
would indicate the place where representatives of districts and cities should 
stand during a ceremony.* If so, this would lead to the same conclusion as 
Lipinski reached: the land of Laqe was included in Hamath. Of course this 


49 X Otzen 1990: 269-272. 

50 Lipiński 2000: 270. 

51 Sass 2015. Note that “the origin of the letter shapes, North Arabian or South Arabian, in the 
Sheikh Hamad seal legend" is “hard to pinpoint” (Sass 2015: 134). 

52 Lipiński 2000: 267. 

53 This hypothesis was mentioned orally, with caution, by A. Lemaire during the conference. 
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interpretation is hypothetical. In the final analysis, the understanding of these 
inscriptions remains highly uncertain. 

Overall, the hypothesis of an extension of the kingdom of Hamath to the 
land of Laqe appears, for the time being, both tempting and challenging in 
view of the long distance between the center of Hamath and the land of Laqe. 
One hesitates to accept it, since most of the evidence is circumstantial and 
uncertainties remain. Yet some hints gathered by Lipinski are impressive and 
perhaps the future will yield new documents corroborating his hypothesis.5* 

In the meantime, and on a less impressive scale, it is noteworthy that a Lu- 
wian stele, found in 2002 at Tall Stib (41 leagues or 198 km north-northeast of 
Hamah) indicates that Urhilina built the city there. This suggests that the terri- 
tory he controlled extended eastward at least "jusqu'à la lisière de la steppe."55 


4 To the North 


4.1 Incorporation of Lu'as 
The most important border change in the history of Hamath took place when 
it incorporated Lu'aš, a territory to its north roughly corresponding to what was 
formerly the Nuhašše, and to what the Neo-Assyrians named Luhuti.*6 As far as 
we know, this region once belonged to Patina, but was taken by Ashurnasirpal 
I1 in the first half of the gth century. This king even founded a colony at Aribua, 
perhaps to be located at Jisr e$-Sughür or in its vicinity, but it seems to have 
been a short experience, since this city never appears in the later sources.>” 

It has long been thought that it was Zakkur who first annexed Luaë to Ha- 
math, because he is the only king to be called “king of Hamath and Lu'a?" (on 
his famous stela).°® H. Sader has recently maintained this position: 


The Aramaean kingdom of Hamath and Lu'ash in the oth century B.C. 
was ruled by a Luwian dynasty that controlled only the land of Hamath 
(...) At the beginning of the 8th century and under hazy circumstances, 


54 See also C. Steitler who writes that Lipinski’s hypothesis “can be firmly rejected,” because 
of the reasons given above in items (1) and (2) (Steitler 2010: 87). 

55 Rousset 2010: 103. Note that Tall Stib is located to the north-northeast of Hamah, not the 
north-northwest as is written in Gonnet 2010: 97 and Younger 2016: 449. The exact loca- 
tion is 3522614", 3720120" (Rousset 2010: 102); see also, the map in Younger 2016: 426. 

56 ` Por attempts to establish the boundaries of this territory, see Dion 1997: 137-139, and more 
recently Mazzoni 2001: 106—111. 

57 Dion 2006: 44. 

58 Ee, Sader 1984: 230. 
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an Aramaean leader called Zakkur founded a new dynasty, added a 
northern territory called Lu‘ash to the conquered kingdom of Hamath, 
and built a new capital called Hazrak.°? 


However, P.E. Dion,®° E. Lipinski,© and K. Lawson Younger, Jr.,62 along with Zs. 
Simon,® have pointed out some hints that Lu'aš already belonged to Hamath 
in the middle of the oth century, although it would not be possible to deter- 
mine exactly at which point it was annexed. Let us review these hints. 

(1) Inan account of the war in 853 B.C.E. against a coalition of western king- 
doms, the Assyrian ruler states: “Moving from Aleppo (Halman) I approached 
cities of Irhulenu, the Hamatite. I captured the cities Adennu, Parga, (and) Ar- 
gan, his royal cities. Moving on from the city of Arganä I approached the city 
of Qarqar. I razed, destroyed, (and) burned the city Qarqar, his royal city.’%* 
Here Shalmaneser seems to describe an itinerary from Aleppo to Qargar, with 
three other “royal cities" of Hamath in between. If Qarqar is to be located at 
Tell Qargür, as most scholars assume, then at least one or two of these three 
royal cities belonged to Lu‘as, and therefore the kingdom of Hamath certainly 
included a part of Lu'as. 

Admittedly, several objections to the identification Qarqar/Tell Qarqur have 
been raised: (a) the pattern QarQVr is not unique in ancient toponymy;$5 (b) 
Tell Qarqur seems to be an unlikely place for a battle, insofar as it lies in a 
"confined space”®6 and the only option of retreat would have been the marshy 
region of the Ghab;*7 (c) Tell Qarqur belongs to the region taken by Tiglath- 
pileser 111 in 738, yet Qarqar is not mentioned in his account, which would be 
surprising if this is the same city.*% None of these remarks proves absolutely 
decisive, however. In addition, the alternative proposals are not convincing: 

— According to Sader, Qarqar was the ancient name of the capital city of the 
kingdom, located at the tell of Hamah. The name "Hamath" is mainly used 
in Assyrian sources, as well as in the Bible, as the name of a country. The 


59 Sader 2014: 33. 

60 Dion 1997: 138-139. 

61 Lipiński 2000: 258. 

62 Younger 2016: 449-480. 

63 See the contribution of Zs. Simon in this volume. 

64 RIMA 3 A.0.102.2 ii 87-89. 

65 Dion 1997: 158-159. 

66 Dion 1997: 159. 

67 Sader 1984: 237. 

68 Sader 1984: 237; Dion 1997: 159; Naaman 1999b: 89. Sader also notes that the Iron Age oc- 
cupation was destroyed in the 7th century B.C.E., whereas Sargon 11 destroyed Qargar at 
the end of the 8th century (Sader 1984: 237). 
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best candidate for the ancient name of the capital would be Qarqar for two 
reasons. First, it is mentioned not only as a “royal city,’ but as the “preferred 
city” in Assyrian texts. Secondly, the event that specifically marked the 
end of the kingdom of Hamath is the fall of Qarqar. This is the only town 
that Sargon 11 claims to have destroyed at that time, and the excavations at 
Hamah demonstrate that it was destroyed around the end of the 8th cen- 
tury.9? While Sader's proposal has some plausibility, it has not gained wide 
approval and, in her latest article, she does not take on this idea but only men- 
tions that Tell Qarqur is “commonly identified with the old capital Qarqar.””° 
In fact, Hamath was sometimes used as a city name in antiquity. This is the 
case in Amos 6:2, as P. Bordreuil insisted,” with the expression “Hamath 
Rabbah" (727 nir). This verse points to the kingdom by way of metonymy 
(the capital representing the kingdom). Similarly, the letter sent by Marduk- 
Apla-Usur of ‘Ana to Urtamis, king of Hamath, and found at Hamah men- 
tions “the city of Hamath (U8UHa-ma-ti).’’2 Moreover, some weights are 
inscribed with “shekel of Qarqar” and others “shekel of Hamath,” which may 
refer to two different towns.”% 

— More recently N. Na'aman proposed that Qarqar was located at Tell 
"Ašārne.”* Dion objected to this hypothesis, as it “requires a novel reading 
of the ill-preserved Nimrud letter ND 2644, and it locates Qarqar too far 
south to agree with the indications of Shalmaneser 111s Kurkh monolith.”75 
Note that in the Helsinki Atlas (to which Na'aman was a contributor), the 
maps retain the location at Tell Qargür, but the gazetteer also mentions Tell 
‘ASarne as an alternative location. Both are ascribed the degree of certainty 3 
(i.e., "uncertain").76 

All in all, although “on n'échappe pas à un certain malaise en localisant Qarqar 

à Tell Qarquz "7? this identification remains the working hypothesis adopted 

by most scholars.”% As Younger notes, “there is presently no absolute proof 

that Tell Qarqur is Qarqar, there is also no evidence that disproves 1779 The 


69  Sader1984: 237-238. 

70 Sader 2014: 34. 

71  Bordreuil 2013: 285, contra Ikeda 1979: 82. 

72 Parpola 1990; see Na’aman 1990: 90, for this remark. 
73 Dion 1997: 159. 

74 . Na'aman1999b. 

75 Dion 2006: 44, n. 6. 

76 Helsinki Atlas: 14. 

77 | Dion 1997: 159. 

78 See, e.g, the maps at the end of Bagg 2011 (e.g., map 4.15). 
79 X Younger 2016: 441. 
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archaeological data does not clearly establish this but it is compatible with it. 
As Dornemann writes: 


The renewed excavations at Tell Qarqur in 1993-1998 have documented 
a significant Iron Age occupation at the site but have not yet proved con- 
clusively that Tell Qarqur was the Karkara/Qarqara mentioned in the 
Neo-Assyrian annals.8° 


Nevertheless, 


the high southern tell at Qarqur may well have served as a citadel area 
in the Iron Age. Occupation was not confined to the citadel but also ex- 
tended onto the extensive lower tell. If the Iron Age occupation covers all 
areas of both tells then Tell Qarqur should be considered a major city of 
that time period.! 


(2) According to an inscription on the Balawat Gate, in 848, Shalmaneser took 
go cities of Hamath, including Astammaku,&? which is identified with Tell 
Mastüma by some scholars,®? notably in the Helsinki Atlas, with the degree of 
certainty 1 ("certain").9^ According to its excavators, this site of Tell Mastuma, 
located 5 km south of Idlib and 60 km southwest of Aleppo, may have been a 
garrison at the northernmost border of the kingdom of Hamath.®° Again, this 
implies that a part of Luhuti belonged to the latter. 

(3) Another text must be mentioned, albeit with caution. This is an inscrip- 
tion on a statue, dated from 850 B.C.E. or shortly after, in which Shalmaneser 
presents himself as “conqueror from the upper sea to the lower sea, the lands 
Hatti, Luhutu, Damascus, Lebanon, Que, Tabal, (and) Melid.”$6 Although this 
confirms that Shalmaneser invaded Lu'aš, the absence of Hamath from the list 
is striking. Dion infers from it that Hamath was implicitly included in Luhuti. 
Shalmaneser mentioned the latter because it was the nearest part of the king- 
dom of Hamath.s7 Ikeda thinks that, in this inscription, the land of Luhuti 
is used in a broad geographical sense for “the whole central region of Syria 


80  Dornemann 2000: 459. 

81 Dornemann 2000: 485. 

82 RIMA 3 A.0.102.6 iii 1-3. 

83 E.g., Lipiński 2000: 280—281; Ikeda 2003: 93*. 
84 Helsinki Atlas: 6. 

85 Wakita - Wada - Nishiyama 2000: 555. 

86 RIMA 3 A.0102.25 9-12. 

87 Dion 1997: 138-139. 
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between the land of Hatti in the north and the lands of Damascus-Lebanon in 
the south."58 Yet this interpretation remains very conjectural.®9 This raises the 
question as to what exactly happened when Shalmaneser 111 prevailed against 
Urhilina. We have just seen that he claims to have “captured” cities that lay 
in Lu'a3 both in 853 (up to three cities to the northeast of Qarqar) and in 848 
(Aštammaku/Tell Mastūma) and that he boasts to have conquered Lu'a3 in 850 
or shortly after. In sum, it seems that Shalmaneser took Lu‘a$ from Urhilina.°° 
But the very fact that he had to intervene several times in the same region, and 
again a few years later (in 845), prevents us from reading too much into these 
assertions. As Frahm notes, there is a difference between the Assyrian victories 
at Qarqar in 853 and in 720: 


Shalmaneser claims, as did Sargon, to have defeated his enemies, but 
in point of fact he was unable to bring western Syria firmly under As- 
syrian control. Sargon, in contrast, truly did prevail, with long-lasting 
consequences.?! 


If this is true for Shalmaneser's victory in 853, perhaps we should doubt that 
his other interventions in 850 and 848 led to specific Assyrian occupations in 
the region. Invasion, submission, and occupation are three different possible 
outcomes of an intervention. What is certain is that Shalmaneser 111 subjected 
Urhilina to tribute.9? 

(4) A few decades later, we encounter the first (and last) occurrence of the 
title “king of Hamath and Lu‘as,’ on the famous Zakkur stela, now in the Louvre 
museum. Zakkur came from ‘Ana and, as S. Mazzoni writes, “it is not yet clear 
whether Lu'ash was annexed to Hamath or rather the land of Hamath annexed 
to that of Lu'ash.”9 However, the latter seems less probable than the former 
because Lu'aš does not seem to have been significantly developed prior to Zak- 
kur. In his stela, Zakkur evokes his deliverance from the siege of hzrk (Hazrak), 
which is often identified with Tell Afis.?4 If so, the location of this site in the 
heart of Lu‘a$ territory confirms the stranglehold of Zakkur on this area. Sev- 
eral arguments have been noted in favor of the identification Hazrak/Tell Afis: 


88 Ikeda 2003: 93*. 

89 Itis not accepted by Lipiński 2000: 281-282. 

go Dion 1997: 139, 146. 

91 Frahm 2013: 50. 

92 Hawkins 2004: 160—161; Lauinger — Batiuk 2015: 65. 
93 Mazzoni 2001: 105-106. 

94 Eg. Lipiński 2000: 255-256. 
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— The inscription in which Zakkur evokes the siege of Hazrak was reputedly 
found at Tell Afis. That said, one could not exclude that the stela may have 
been moved, or that it could have been erected elsewhere than at the place 
of the deliverance. What is more, H. Pognon, the French consul at Aleppo, 
never disclosed the precise provenance of the stela, even though R. Dussaud 
seems to have had good reasons, perhaps even information from Pognon, to 
think that it came from Tell Afis.?5 

— Anostracon found at Tell Afis mentions [*]/wr, which is identified by the ex- 
cavators as the god Iluwer, to whom Zakkur's text is dedicated.?® According 
to S. Mazzoni, this would confirm the identification of the city.?” However, 
the mention of the same god in two texts does not imply that they have the 
same provenance, unless we assume that the cult of this god was limited to 
a single town. 

— Tell Afis was the most important site of Luhüti and there exists no real com- 
petitor. Moreover, the excavators found an important religious center on the 
acropolis of Afis, which would correspond to the claim of Zakkur that he 
built a temple.?8 

The main objection against this identification is that the stela (side B, line 11) 
mentions a place ps that seems distinct from Hazrak.?? However, it is not cer- 
tain that ps can be philologically equated with Afis.!0° Even if so, this would 
not necessarily exclude the identification of Hazrak with Tell Afis, because ‘ps 
may have been the name of the city quarter where the temple of Iluwer stood, 
perhaps the acropolis, like Zion in Jerusalem.!?! 

Parpola has raised a more important objection on the basis of a letter sent 
from Damascus, in which the governor of this city, Bel-Duri, complains about 
a runaway servant who had been installed in Hatarikka by the (previous) king. 
The fact that the governor of Damascus asserts his rights to this runaway sug- 
gests to Parpola that "the present letter strongly favours locating Hatarikka 
(Bibl. Hadrach) in the vicinity of that city"?? Hence the choice of the Helsinki 


95 Mazzoni 1998: 10. 

96 Soldi 2009: 104-105 (fig. 5 f.); Amadasi Guzzo 2014: 56 (fig. 3). 

97 Mazzoni 1998: 18; 2001: 99. 

98 Soldi 2009: 116; Cecchini 2014; Mazzoni 2014. 

99 Hawkins 1972: 159-161, esp. 161; Ikeda 2003: 96*. In the Helsinki Atlas of the Near East, the 
Neo-Assyrian name “Apsu” is identified with "Apsu(na), *pš, T. Afis” with the degree of 
certainty 3 (i.e., “uncertain”) (Helsinki Atlas: 6). 

100 Dion 1997: 141, n. 17. 

101 Lipiński 2000: 256; Mazzoni 1998: 18; Soldi 2009: 104, 108; Younger 2016: 444. 

102 SAA 1134. 
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Atlas,” which identifies Hatarikka and ‘Adrä’/Hadra, to the northeast of Da- 
mascus, with the degree of certainty 3 (i.e. *uncertain").104 

In the end, the Neo-Assyrian sources and the Zakkur stela provide us a mul- 
tiplicity of possible hints that Lu'a3 already belonged to Hamath in the middle 
of the gth century, but most of them are debatable, notably due to uncertain- 
ties in the identification of toponyms. The most solid piece of evidence seems 
to be the fact that AStammaku/Tell Mastuma belonged to Hamath in 848 B.C.E. 

(5) Now, there may be a new hint in a Luwian inscription.! Uratami, son 
of Urhilina, claims that he had employed Halabeans to build his fortress,!06 
which suggests that Hamath controlled Aleppo during his reign. As Hawkins 
comments, “At least by c. 750 B.C. Halab belonged to the territory of Arpad (...), 
but earlier it could have belonged to Hamath.”!°7 In Shalmaneser (Ce account, 
Aleppo does not appear to belong to Urhilina, so perhaps we should hypoth- 
esize that it is Uratami who took this city. In any case, this would confirm that 
Lu'aš was part of Hamath at some point around the middle of the gth century. 
As far as we know, it remained so until Tiglath-pileser 111's invasion in 738, al- 
though, strictly speaking, we lack direct evidence for the period in between.!0? 


4.2 A Border Agreement with Arpad/Bit-Agüsi in the Early 8th Century 

Until now, the information regarding the borders of the kingdom of Hamath had 
to be inferred from oblique allusions in the texts. The Antakya stela,!°9 erected 
around 800 BCE,!? is the first document to explicitly record the determina- 
tion of a boundary. It describes an agreement between the kings of Hamath 
(Zakkur) and Bit-Agüsi (Ataršumki), under the supervision of Šamšī-ilu. They 


103 Helsinki Atlas: 10. 

104 It should be noted that yet another possibility has been mentioned by Ikeda: “quite pos- 
sibly the city was (...) called Qarqar by the Hittite inhabitants of Hamath during the days 
of Irhuleni and his son Uratami, while the Aramaean residents called it Hazrak during the 
reign of Zakkur" (Ikeda 2003: 97*). However, this is no more than a guess. 

105 Cfthepaper of Zs. Simon in this volume. 

106 Hawkins 2000: 413. 

107 Hawkins 2000: 414. 

108 In particular, Dušek points out the lack of explicit evidence regarding the status of Aleppo 
in the first half of the 8th century B.C.E. (see his contribution in this volume). 

109 RIMA 3 A.0.104.1. 

110 The role of Šamšī-ilu as the tartannu implies a date later than 805. In addition, the As- 
syrians' positive attitude towards Arpad suggests a date at some distance from 796, since 
their relationship was probably degraded then, due to the role of Arpad in the battle of 
Hazrak. Dion (1997: 155) suggests a date a few years after 796, Lipinski (2000: 284) prefers 
807/6. The end of the reign of Adad-narari 111 in 783 B.C.E. provides an obvious terminus 
ad quem. 
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fixed the boundary of their territories on the Orontes: “the city of Nahlasi with 
all its fields, gardens, [and] settlements is (the property) of Ataršumki. They 
divided the Orontes River between them. This is the border"!!! The agreement 
meant a territorial loss for the kingdom of Hamath,"? although it remains dif- 
ficult to circumscribe it with precision. Indeed, “it is not clear whether the 
boundary was represented by the stela or by the river Orontes," nor where the 
original location of the stele was.!? The localization of Nahlasi is uncertain. 
Ikeda suggests that this name “could well be associated with Nahliye, 3 km 
north-west of Riha,” and that the city of Nahlasi and its surroundings evoked in 
the stela “was no other than the fertile region of Idlib.”"* This is possible but, 
even so it does not enable us to answer the most important question: exactly 
to what extent did the control of Hamath over Luaë loosen during the first half 
of the 8th century? As we shall see, there exist three other possible indications 
of territorial losses, but not all of them prove decisive and there remain some 
uncertainties. 

First, several scholars regard as significant the fact that Zakkur is designated 
only as the “king of Hamath" in the Antakya stela.!5 However, the enhanced 
title "king of Hamath and Lu'aš” occurred only on an inscription by Zakkur 
himself, and perhaps we should not expect a foreign ruler to use it. So it would 
be precarious to read too much into this difference. 

Secondly, thanks to the eponym chronicle, we know that Assyria campaigned 
“against Hatarikka” that is, Hazrak, in 772, 765 and 755 B.C.E. The absence of 
information concerning the fate or the involvement of central Hamath during 
this episode leads Dion to write that, "le Hamath central resta curieusement 
dans l'ombre alors que Hazrak était aux prises avec l’Assyrie,’ and “la solidar- 
ité entre les deux póles de la double-monarchie ne semble pas avoir été trés 
grande "UG However, we must recognize that the available information is too 
sketchy to reconstruct what happened. 

Thirdly, in a famous verse already mentioned (Amos 6:2), the book of Amos 
also possibly points to some reduction of the territory of Hamath in the first 
half of the 8th century: 


111 RIMA 3 A.0.104.1 6-8a. 

112 As noted by Ikeda (2003: 91*), the notion that the former territory of Patina was distrib- 
uted among Hamath and Arpad (Weippert 1992: 58-59) is unlikely, since the stela evokes 
a loss of territory for Hamath. 

113 See the discussion in Dušek's article in this volume. 

114 Ikeda 2003: 94*. 

115 E.g. Ikeda 2003: 95*. 

116 Dion 1997: 163. 
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Pass ye unto Calneh, and see, and from thence go ye to Hamath the great; 
then go down to Gath of the Philistines; are they better than these king- 
doms? Or is their border greater than your border? (JPS) 


Admittedly, the last clause in this verse is difficult (029237 09123 IVR). Some 
translate it as: “Is their border greater than your border?” (e.g. JPS), whereas 
others modify the suffixes and understand: “is your territory greater than their 
territory?” (NRSV). The first reading is more probable in my opinion, because 
it is attested in the manuscript tradition (Masoretic text and versions) whereas 
the second is purely conjectural, and because it makes good sense on the rhe- 
torical level.!? To paraphrase: “look, today these cities are not better off than 
you (Israel), and their territory is less extensive than yours.” The verse would 
allude to some reduction that has already happened: as a result, the powerful 
kingdom of Hamath (among others) would now be no greater than Israel in 
extent. Even if we allow for some hyperbole in this passage, this is an impor- 
tant allusion to a territorial loss. I believe that the most plausible Sitz im Leben 
for this prophetic polemic is during the reign of Jeroboam 11, when it was still 
relevant to criticize the false assurances shared in some parts of the Israelite 
elite.!3 Accordingly, this verse is a possible indication that the territorial loss of 
Hamath during the first half of the 8th century was important. 

But the decisive question is how to relate the important information we 
have, thanks to Neo-Assyrian texts, concerning the territory of Hamath ca. 738 
B.C.E. to the previous decades of the 8th century. On the one hand, it is possi- 
ble to conclude that the situation did not change a lot between ca. 800 and ca. 
738. Thus, Dion is inclined to believe that the territorial loss at the time of the 
Antakya stela only involved an area near the curve of the Orontes, because in 
738, Hamath still possessed territories and cities as far north as Mount laragu, 
Hazrak, Ellitarbi, and Zitanu, according to lists of Tiglath-pileser 111. On the 
other hand, as Dion recognizes, it is possible that Zakkur lost an important 
part of his territory and that Hamath expanded again at some point during 
the 8th century.!? In my view, the information concerning repeated Assyrian 


117 Richelle 2010: 542-552. 

118 Similarly, Ikeda (2003: 97*) regards this passage as coming from Amos himself ca. 760. 
Na'aman (19992: 429) thinks that the inclusion of Lebo-Hamath in Amos 6, with reference 
to the time of Jeroboam r1, is the work of a late editor. In his view, the combined name 
Lebo-Hamath could not have existed before the end of the 8th century, because this city 
supposedly belonged to Damascus before — a hypothesis I do not regard as established. 
Even if Naaman was right, this would perhaps imply a modernization of the toponym, 
not necessarily that the description is a late addition. 

119 Dion 1997: 155. 
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attacks against Hazrak in 772, 765, and 755, combined with the information 
contained in Amos 6:14 around the same time, makes it plausible that impor- 
tant territorial losses occurred, probably in several stages and cumulatively 
from the time of the Antakya stela to the middle of the 8th century. Accord- 
ingly, if Hamath recovered some territory, it was probably between ca. 750 and 
ca. 738. 


5 To the South: the Bega‘ Valley 


Turning to the south, the most interesting border issue concerns the Bega‘ 
Valley. According to biblical texts, it was occupied by the kingdom of Sobah 
around the beginning of the 10th century B.C.E. (2 Sam 8). Sobah is often con- 
sidered to be identical with Beth-Rehob (Bit-Ruhubi in Assyrian sources), and 
the terms appear to have been regarded as interchangeable by some scribes 
(see the title “son of Rehob, king of Sobah” in 2 Sam 8:3, 12 and some textual 
variants).?? The Neo-Assyrian texts mention the city of Süpat (among many 
other spellings), and it seems to be close to several cities in the Beqa‘ Valley, 
including Labāu.!?! 

Presumably this valley was occasionally controlled by Damascus, for in- 
stance during the reign of Hazael. However, the main information we have 
comes from biblical texts evoking the situation in the 8th century. According 
to 2 Kgs 14:25 and (implicitly) Amos 6:14, the northernmost city of Israel under 
the reign of Jeroboam 11, in the first half of the 8th century, was Lebo-Hamath. 
However, this toponym is disputed.!?? A few scholars regard it as a geographi- 
cal area covering the south??? or the north!?* entry of the Beqa‘ Valley. How- 
ever, most historians believe that it is a city, most probably the same as Laba’u 
in the Assyrian sources and Lab’u in Egyptian texts, to be located near or at 
modern Labwa in the north of the Beqa‘ Valley.!?5 

Now, two points are worth noting. First, the very name, in Hebrew, of Lebo- 
Hamath (“entrance of Hamath”) may point to the notion that the kingdom of 
Hamath began at this point during a part of its history. Granted, it may well be 
a revocalization of a name originally designating “Labwa of Hamath,” but the 


120 Lipiński 2000: 333-334. 

121 Lipiński 2000: 318. 

122 See Richelle 2010: 445—448. 

123 Miller - Hayes 2006: 352. 

124  Burney 1920: 63. 

125 E.g., Lipiński 2000: 320; Helsinki Atlas: 12 (degree of certainty 1). 
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very fact that such a reinterpretation of the name was possible may indicate 
that this city was literally regarded as the southernmost point of the kingdom 
of Hamath. 

Lipiński also notes that some of the slabs from Hamah mention sb, which 
can be regarded as a toponym, regardless of the overall interpretation of these 
inscriptions. This may imply that this city or region belonged to Hamath when 
the slabs were inscribed.!?$ Perhaps the same was true of Rablē, a site not far 
from Labä’u that is regarded as belonging to the kingdom of Hamath in biblical 
texts from the 6th century (they mention it as “Riblah in the land of Hamath"; 
see, e.g., 2 Kgs 23:33; 25:11; Jer 39:5). I suggest Rablé may also appear in the ex- 
pression gdm rbl[h?] (“in front of Rablé"?) on line 3 of an Aramaic incised clay 
fragment found at Tell Afis. This fragment may date, according to M. Amadasi, 
from the first half of the 8th century.!?7 

Secondly, 2 Kgs14:25 has a claim to historicity insofar as itis a sort of conces- 
sion made by the redactor to the glory of a king who is otherwise presented in 
a very bad light, and to whom only seven verses are devoted. In the context of 
2 Kgs 14 at least, it cannot be an ideological fictive addition. Similarly, Amos 
6:14 makes good sense in the context of a prophetic polemic of the first part of 
the 8th century and has, in my view, the ring of authenticity. Moreover, these 
two texts appear independent, because they do not use exactly the same words 
to designate the southernmost point of Israel ("Sea of Arabah" in 2 Kgs 14:5, 
"torrent of the Arabah" in Amos 6:14). In addition, a list of Tiglath-pileser 111 
mentions Laba'u at the beginning of a new section, after the lists of conquered 
cities in Hamath, but the rest of the section is lost.!?® Lipiński thinks that this 
new section listed cities of Israel,!?? which would confirm the information 
given in 2 Kgs 14:25 and Amos 624, yet it is impossible to definitively decide. 
In any case, the fact that Laba'u appears after the list of cities from Hamath 
suggests that this city was not considered as belonging to this kingdom in 738. 
Perhaps the Yahwistic names of Azri-Yau and Yau-bi’di, rulers of Hamath in 738 
and 720 respectively, point to some background related to Israel's involve- 
ment with Hamath in the previous decades, yet this is only a possibility.!?! 

Overall, it seems reasonable to conclude that the Bega‘ Valley belonged to 
the kingdom of Hamath in the beginning of the 8th century, but that Israel 


126 Lipinski 2000: 321. 

127  Amadasi Guzzo 2014: 57, fig. 6. 
128  RINAP 1 43 ii 25. 

129 Lipiński 2000: 344-345. 

130 Dalley 1990. 

131 Lipiński 2000: 316-317. 
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extended to Laba'u and thus controlled the same valley during some window 
of opportunity around the middle of the 8th century B.C.E.!32 

The same cannot be said, in the opinion of most scholars, of another piece 
of information, apparently provided in 2 Kgs 14:28: Jeroboam 11 apparently “re- 
covered Damascus and Hamath for (?) Judah in Israel" (2 Kgs 14:28). It is very 
difficult to make sense of the clause mmo, and it may well be a gloss.!33 In 
any case, the notion that this Israelite king made these kingdoms tributaries 
is regarded as “extravagant” by Miller and Hayes.!?* Nevertheless, they write: 


The most that we can conclude from this text, other than the fact that it is 
corrupt, is that Jeroboam must have expanded his territorial holdings at 
the expense of both Damascus and Hamath. At the very most, one might 
suppose that the rulers of Hamath and Damascus were willing to pay Je- 
roboam some nominal tribute or allow the Israelites commercial conces- 
sions in their cities rather than risk facing him in battle.!3° 


In my view, it is very difficult for a historian to decide what could have been 
possible or not at that time, but the notion of some temporary nominal influ- 
ence is not beyond the realm of the imaginable, and it would fit with the pres- 
ence of a more modest territorial description in the same passage (“he restored 
the border of Israel from Lebo-Hamath to the Sea of the Arabah,” 2 Kgs 14:25). 


6 Epilogue 


As we have seen, Hamath seemingly became an independent kingdom in the 
early 10th century B.C.E. at the latest. From the gth century to around the 
middle of the 8th century, several of its borders experienced fluctuations, both 
expansions and contractions. But, as already anticipated above, the involve- 
ment of the Assyrians in the second half of the 8th century led to a sudden and 
dramatic reduction of the territory of Hamath and finally to its demise. This 
occurred during the repression of two revolts. 

The first rebellion was led by Azri-Yau and involved nineteen districts of 
Hamath corresponding to the Lu'a$ and the west Orontes, along with Patina. 
Tiglath-pileser 111 overcame them and annexed the nineteen districts. From 


132 With Lipinski 2000: 322. 

133 Younger 2016: 490-491. 

134 Miller - Hayes 2006: 353; see also, e.g., Ahlström 1993: 618. 
135 Miller - Hayes 2006: 353. 
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them he created two Assyrian provinces, Hatarrika, corresponding to the for- 
mer Lu‘aS, and Simirra, west of the Orontes. However, the southern part of Ha- 
math retained some independence as a (diminished) kingdom under Eni-lu, 
who paid tribute to Assyria in 738.26 Naaman suggests that Tiglath-Pileser 111 
deposed Azri-Yau and installed Eni-ilu on the throne!?? but, as Bagg has noted, 
this rests on a conjectural reading of an inscription.!38 The different fates of the 
parts of Hamath may simply be due to the fact that Eni-ilu was not involved in 
the revolt.!39 Actually, Bryce has recently hypothesized that Azri-Yau was not a 
king of Hamath but “a rebel leader who attempted to detach the northern part 
of the Hamath kingdom, including the city of Hatarikka, and made a separate 
state of it, in opposition to the current king of Hamath [i.e., Eni-ilu]”!%9 What- 
ever the particulars of these events, the last part of the history of the kingdom 
of Hamath saw, as in a sort of inclusio, a return to the situation prior to the 
middle of the gth century B.C.E., where it had not yet expanded to the west 
and to the north. Actually, the kingdom was perhaps now even more modest. 

Asfarasweknow, this reduced Hamath remained subjecttothe Neo-Assyrian 
Empire until 721 B.C.E. According to some scholars, ! we have evidence that 
Eni-ilu payed tribute once again in 732 on the basis of a summary inscription, ^? 
but this is unclear. Tadmor writes: “the list in Summ. 7 does not prove — as has 
sometimes been assumed - that the Syro-Anatolian subject kings [including 
Eni-ilu] paid tribute once again in 734—732!%3 In his view, the text contains 
two parts: first, a list of kings who paid tribute in 738 (including Eni-ilu) and, 
second, an update consisting in a list of Phoenician and Syro-Palestinian kings 
who paid tribute in 734. 

The second rebellion was led by Yau-bi'di, king of Hamath in 721, who gath- 
ered a coalition including Samaria, Bit-Agusi, Simirra, and Damascus. Sargon 11 
prevailed against them at Qarqar in 720 and erected victory stelae in Tell 
‘ASame,!*4 Tell Tayinat,!*5 and possibly Hamah!^9 and Nineveh as well.^? In 
his inscriptions, Sargon draws a parallel between his achievement and the 


136 RINAP 11415 27 4; 32 4. 

137  Na'aman 1995: 276. 

138 Bagg 2011: 216, n. 127. 

139 Dion 1997: 168; Bagg 2011: 216, n. 127. 
140 Bryce 2012: 137. 

141 E.g., Bryce 2012: 269. 

142 RINAP 147 8 (= Summ. 7, line 8’ in Tadmor 1994). 
143  Tadmor 1994: 268. 
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victory of his predecessor, Shalmaneser 111, at the same place in 853, but 
this time Sargon’s action meant the end of Hamath as a kingdom. In Di- 
on's words, from then on, “Hamath n'est méme plus attesté comme nom de 
province.”148 
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CHAPTER 10 
Biblical Sobah: a Location Attempt 


Gaby Abousamra 


1 Introduction 


The main Aramaean kingdoms were established in the nth-1oth centuries 
B.C.E. in the region of the great bend of the upper Euphrates, north and south of 
ancient Syria. The most well-known of those kingdoms were located between 
the Balih and Habur: Bit-Adini (on the Euphrates), Bit-Bahiani (whose capital 
was Guzana), Nasibina, Huzirina, and Gidara (east of the upper Habur); Suhu 
was east of the Habur, while Laqae was on the Euphrates and more toward the 
south, in the plain of Sindjar. The main kingdoms of Syria were Samal (Ya'udi), 
Bit-Agüsi (Arpad), Hamath/Lu'aš, Sobah/Beth-Rehob, Maakah, Geshur, and 
Damascus. Some sites/cities of these kingdoms are identified on the basis of 
different sources - the Bible, Assyrian documents, or Aramaic inscriptions — or 
by archeological excavations, while others are less known or remain a subject 
of discussion. One kingdom in the last category is Sobah, whose location is not 
unanimously agreed upon by scholars. 


2 Name 


The name of Sobah is attested fourteen times in biblical texts. It appears in 
two forms: twelve times ending with a he: n21% swbh,! and twice with an alef: 
NA swb^? Swb’ in the Hebrew Bible is written with bet without a dagesh. The 
Greek pronunciation is Žovpa. In Arabic biblical translations it is \/4,2. The 
city Zibat/Sibat, mentioned in two letters from Mari is identical with the city 
called Subaa, Subat, Subate, Subiti, Subutu, Süpat, Suputu, or Supite in Neo- 
Assyrian documents,^ which was itself closer to the biblical Sobah. The root 
in Akkadian knows shapes with 5 and p, which may produce the Neo-Assyrian 
form Supīte.5 


1 Samuel 14:47; 2 Sam 8:3,5, 12; 23:36; 1 Kgs 11:23; 1 Chr 18:3, 5, 9; 19:6; 2 Chr 8:3; Ps 60:2. 
2 Sam 10:6, 8. 
Charpin 1998: 80; 2003: 33. 
Parpola 1970: 325; see also RGTC 7/1, 233-234; Younger, 2016: 192. 
Charpin 1998: 80, n. 11. 


a fw Noc 
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3 Location 


The existence of a southern Aramaean kingdom of Sobah in the Beqa‘ Valley, 
according to biblical texts, is accepted by most scholars. As the residence of 
an Assyrian governor? called Bel-liqbi, in the 8th—7th centuries B.C.E., Sobah 
must have been an important city at that time, but its exact location has 
not yet been established in a satisfactory way." Scholars are divided into two 
camps: one tries to locate it around the sources of the Litani River in the center 
and south of the Beqa‘, and the other around the sources of the Orontes River 
in the north (Map 10.1). Without pretending to be exhaustive, we indicate the 
main opinions concerning the location of this city below. 


3.1 Near the Sources of the Litani 

Lipinski, who devotes a whole chapter to this kingdom, states that the location 
of Sobah in the fertile Beqa‘ Valley, between the Anti-Lebanon and Lebanon 
ranges, cannot be seriously called into question. He refers to Sargon (e cor- 
respondence, which mentions Labwa ("""La-ba-u), Saza‘na ("""Sa-za-na-a), 
and Huzaza ("'"Hu-za-za), three towns that can safely be located in the 
central area of the Beqa' Valley? and that belong to the province of Sobah. 
Lipinski tries to locate Sobah in the proximity of two cities: Saza‘na, which is 
identified with Tell Deir Zanun,? and Gazza, the actual Tell Gazza. He gives up 
Labweh. 

He proposes several locations: at first sight, Wadi Sbata, descending from 
the Anti-Lebanon ranges towards the Nahr el-Litani, may have preserved 
the name of the city. The wadi ends between modern Taliya and Tell el- 
Gasil, 16 km southwest of Baalbek. Should Tell el-Gasil be identified with the 
city of Sobah?!? Lipinski proposes that Tell ‘Ayn Sharif, 6 km southwest of 
Tell el-Gasil, and its proximity to Wadi Sbata qualifies it as a possible candi- 
date for the site of Sobah.!! He also tries to locate Sobah at Tell Gazza, 5 km 
north of Kamid el-Loz, as its name corresponds to “"Hu-za-za, in letters ad- 
dressed to Sargon 11. It appears from one of these letters that ""Hu-za-za 
was close to Sobah (""Su-pi-te), which might be identified with Tell ad-Dar, 


6 SAA 1177-182. 

7 Lipinski 2000: 319. 

8 Lipinski 2000: 319; SAA 1176 26—33; 177 3-12; 179 3-9, 21. 
9 Lipinski 2000: 323, n. 23, and p. 328. 

10 Lipiński 2000: 326. 

11 Lipiński 2000: 326-327. 
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MAP10.1 Regions in the upper reaches of the Litani and Orontes Rivers. 


4 km northwest of WuHu-za-za (Tell Gazza) and 12 km southwest of Deir 
Zanun.? 

Lipinski also refers to the Bible, proposing to identify Sobah as the city of the 
Aramaean king Hadadezer, the two cities plundered by David in 2 Sam 8:8 and 


12 Lipiński 2000: 327. For all the localities, see the maps on pp. 321 and 325. 
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1 Chr 18:8. He proposes to identify tbht (Tibhat) with Tell Tibba‘, and Berotai 
with Tell Bir Dakwa.!? The name of Berötai is replaced by kwn in the text of 1 
Chr 18:8. Kwn was identified with the village Kūna in the Wadi al-Yahfüfe about 
10 km south of Brital. But another city, Roman Conna, is located on the itin- 
erary between Baalbek and Tell en-Nabi-Mend, apparently at Ras Baalbek.!* 
Lipinski does not give an opinion on any of the localities he proposes. 


3.2 Near the Sources of the Orontes 
On the other hand, scholars try to locate Sobah as a city or kingdom around 
the springs north of the Beqa‘ Valley that feed the Orontes. These proposals 
are more hypothetic and general. A precise location was proposed by Forrer in 
1920.5 He thought that the borders of the kingdom of Supite were Hamath in 
the north, Lebanon in the west, and Damascus in the south, and that the city 
of Baalbek appeared to be the old Supite (Sobah). This proposal was repeated 
by Eph'alJ6 Parpola, based on the traditional identification of Supat with the 
biblical Sobah, indicates that the city is located in northern Beqa‘. He proposes 
to identify it with the modern city of Homs.! Yet nothing in the letters of Bel- 
liqbi, governor of Supat ($obah),!$ seems to allow such an identification, as 
Charpin has pointed out.!? 

Some authors think it is not possible to be precise about the location of 
Sobah and thus they merely describe the borders of the kingdom of Sobah/ 
Supat. Such is the case of Pitard: 


Most scholars of recent years have placed this kingdom in the northern 
Bigä‘, with its domain extending east of the Anti-Lebanon to the north of 
Damascus, into the plain of Homs, and eastward into the desert.?° 


For his part, Na'aman indicates: 


Sübat must be sought in the northern Beqa‘ and the northern Anti- 
Lebanon areas, bordering on its south with the provinces of Mansuate 


13 Lipiński argues that there is a spring to the north and another to the south of a mound, 
a circumstance that might explain the plural form of the name Berotai (Lipinski 2000: 
323-324). 

14 Lipiński 2000: 325-326. 

15 Forrer 1920: 62. 

16 — Ephal1971:155-157. 

17 SAA1p.238. 

18 SAA 1177-182. 

19 Charpin 1998: gi. 

20 Pitard 1987: 189. 
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and Dimashqa and in the north with the province of Hamath. The loca- 
tion of its capital Sübat remains unknown. Among its towns were Laba’u, 
Rable, and Qidisi [Qadesh] in the Beqa‘ and the road stations of Hesa, 
Argite, and Sazana on the eastern frontier.?! 


Later, in another article, Na'aman offers a more precise answer: Zobah was lo- 
cated in the northern Bega‘, north of Labweh, and in the area north of Mount 
Anti-Lebanon, bordering on the north with the kingdom of Hamath.?? 

According to Dion,?? the two cities Bérotai andTibhat (2 Sam 8:8 and1Chr18:8) 
direct us more exactly to the Baalbek region, and the quantity of bronze taken 
by David evokes Chalcis in Lebanon, located somewhere in this region. 

For his part, Bagg considers that the name Sübat denotes both a city and a 
state in the northern Beqa‘, and that the location of the city is not known.?* 
According to the map published at the end of his book, Bagg locates Subat ap- 
proximately midway between Homs and Rableh. Finally, it seems to Younger 
"that both states (Sobah and Bet-Rehob) lay to the west of the Anti-Lebanon 
mountain range with Bet-Rehob being located in the northern Beqa' and Sobah 
to the north.”25 

CharpinmentionstheattestationofSibatintwolettersfrom Mari:in ARM 1113 
and in the unpublished M.5423. The latter letter enables us to specify the loca- 
tion of Sibat between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon. It is clear that it is the same 
city that is documented in the Neo-Assyrian texts as Supat/Supite, which is 
closer to the biblical Sobah.26 

Charpin concludes that the material from Mari allows us to remove the un- 
certainty which has prevailed so far concerning the location of Supat/Supite. 
This city is undoubtedly to be found in the Bega', since the letter M.5423 lo- 
cates it between Lebanon and Sharon, and clearly south of the Lake of Homs. 
So the proposal of Parpola (Supat - Homs) must be rejected. That of Forrer 
(Supat - Baalbek), without being truly confirmed, appears, however, to be very 
plausible.?7 


21 Na’aman 1995: 103-115, esp. 104. 

22 Na’aman 2002: 204. 

23 Dion 1997: 174. 

24 RGTC 7/1, 234. 

25 Younger 2016: 195. Recently, Zwickel (2016: 442) suggested Tell el-Uyün, among other tells 
close to Labweh, to be a suitable candidate for Sobah, as an Assyrian governor seat. 

26 See Charpin 1998: 80, n. 11: The link Sobah and Sibat assumes alternating u/i, of which 
Mari provides many examples. Furthermore, we find the same feminine ending: -ah in 
Hebrew and -at in Mari. The root in Akkadian knows forms with 6 rather than p, which 
may produce the Neo-Assyrian form Supite. 

27 Charpin 1998: gi. 
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If we follow the military campaign in the text of M.5423, we can probably 
be precise about some localities. The troops sent by Šamšī-Adad were directly 
under the command of the king of Qatna, Ishi-Addu, who led them to the edge 
of témtum (lake, sea), which Charpin considers to be the Lake of Homs. How- 
ever, adds Charpin, it is possible that this lake was located more to the south, 
as there was once a lake that divided the Beqa‘ between the sources of the 
Orontes in the north and the sources of the Litani in the south.?8 

According to Charpin's commentary, these events are described one right 
after another and in a precise area where the cities are more or less close to 
each other. Immediately after the passage about the lake, the letter mentions 
that Ishi-Addu led the troops between Sharon and Lebanon and then speaks 
about the siege of the city Serum, which lasted only two days, probably some- 
where in the northern Anti-Lebanon. From the Lebanon ranges to Sharon, 
4,000 soldiers unexpectedly forced their way before the troops and came to the 
aid of the city of Sibat. Inside the city were a hundred soldiers who had settled 
as a patrol force. At mealtime, the troops approached this city and Ishi-Addu 
said, “Fight them!” As soon as the troop [approached] the city was taken. Those 
[who were inside, he took them out] and [grabbed them] by force.?? 

It seems more probable that the field of these events, according to the de- 
scription, was the area between the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon in the north 
part of the Beqa‘ Valley. If these identifications are correct, Sobah could be 
located in this region, on the sources of the Orontes, northeast of present-day 
Labweh (see Map 10.1). Below I advance some proposals and try to explain why 
Sobah may be located here. 


3.3 An Attempt to Identify the Location of Sobah 
In order to identify the location of Sobah, I will consider three topics: topony- 
my, etymology, and strategy. 


3.34 Toponymy 
On the northwest side of the river ez-Ziri, in front of Labweh, there are three 
villages having apparently ancient names that resemble biblical Sobah and 
forming a triangle: t,- Sugha (2 km from Labweh), just on the edge of the 
river; Zabbud, 2 km north of Sugha; and Sbuba, just on the end of the ranges of 
Lebanon, 4 km northwest of Zabbud (Map 10.2). 

The pronunciation of Sugha t,» could more probably be a deformation of 
XIIL, a change with the flow of time (Şuba > Suva > Sugha). In this locality 


28 Charpin 1998: 87. 
29 See the letter M.5423 (Charpin 1998: 84-86). 
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MAP 10.2 The region of Sugha, Sbuba, and Zabbud. 


there are two archeological tells: a small one called Tell Sugha t „> | and a large 
one called Tell el-Bellan cd 5 (Map 10.2 and Fig. 10.1).3° It should be empha- 
sized that these two sites have never been the subject of regular excavations. 
But illegal excavations led to the discovery of some remains of the Hellenistic 
period and of a great collection of weapons and ornaments dating from the 
Middle Bronze Age. The metal weapons are made up of axes, spears, and dag- 
gers. The ornaments are pins, bracelets, and torques. All of these bronze ob- 
jects were probably discovered in one cemetery on the flank of Tell Sugha and 
have been published by Gernez.?! 


30  Inthis area we find other tells, such as Tell el-Emarah, Tell el-Hosn, Tell el-Bisrawi, Tell 
Metrfeh, and Tell el-Deir. 

31 Gernez 2012: 101-128. I have been informed by colleagues and archeologists that illegal 
excavations at the tells yielded a large amount of archeological objects from the Iron Age 
and Greco-Roman periods, such as weapons, statues, glasses, and coins. 
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FIGURE 10.1 Tell Sugha (right), Tell el-Bellan (left). 


Four kilometers west of Sugha there is a small village called Sbuba ı,... The 
double use of 6, from a philological view, can be a dissimilation or duplication 
of a root containing one b: Şuba. The actual site contains remains from the 
Greco-Roman period and prehistoric caves can be found nearby.3? 

To the northeast of Sugha and Sbuba is a village called Zabbud 3,;. We 
can, from a philological view, relate this name to the city name found in Mari 
and Neo-Assyrian texts in various forms: Zibat, Zibbat, Supat, Supite, etc.?? 
Charpin affirms that "Zibat" in Mari texts is to be identified with the Neo- 
Assyrian Subat and the biblical Sobah and therefore read Z/Sibat;?^ he locates 
it in the Bega‘.?° We can probably identify this Zibat/Zibbat with the actual 
Zabbud, which nearly preserves the Akkadian form.?® 


32 Archeologists and friends from this village also reported to me that archeological objects 
from the Iron Age and Greco-Roman periods were found by illegal excavators in and 
around this village. 

33 Charpin 1998: 79-92; 2003: 3-34, esp. 33. 

34 Charpin 2003: 33. 

35 Charpin 1998: 79-92. 

36 Around this village we found Iron Age tombs excavated by illegal excavators, as I saw dur- 
ing my visit in March 2016. 
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3.3.2 Etymology 
If one of these three villages on the sources of the Orontes, or in the land be- 
tween, can be identified with biblical Sobah, we can probably find etymologi- 
cal support for this nomination. The etymology of 8218 appears to be related to 
Neo-Babylonian subatu/subitu “irrigation,” and to derive from the Semitic root 
tub/p “to float," which, as Lipinski wrote, means “swamp land.”37 We can also 
consider the Semitic sb’/‘ “to flood a field,”?® “to soak, moisten, dip in water." In 
Arabic the root s’b or sbb has the same meaning, “to flood/irrigate/pour water” 
When we see the number of springs near the three villages, especially on the 
southern side, all sources of the cities of Labweh, el-‘Ain, Fekieh, Ras Baalbek,?9 
and the village names that connote water and fertility, such as Bejjajeh (“great 
source”) and Jabbuleh ("fertile land,” lit. “dipped in water”),* we conclude that 
the name of Sobah can be derived from the root sb’ and that its location in such 
a fertile area is very probable. This would indicate that the historical Sobah was 
close to the marshy lakes and sources of the Bega‘ Valley near Labweh. 

In Sargon 11's correspondence we find certain sentences alluding to the fer- 
tility of this plain: 


If it is acc[eptable, let me b]ring [500 men f]rom A [rgite t]o S[upat...] (...). 
I harvest the sown fields of the city of Hi[...], and in addition to them 
I harvest an extra 1,000 (hectares of) the sown fields of the city of Laba'u. 
(...) there is no Assyrian city-overseer nor any Assyrian gate-guards in 
Supat.* 


333 Strategy 

From a military point of view, the biblical Sobah enjoys a very strategic loca- 
tion. The triangle Sugha — Sbuba — Zabbud is located in the northern half of 
the Beqa' plain, at a point where the area related to the Lebanon (Mount Mak- 
mel) and the Anti-Lebanon (Jabal Sharqi) narrows.*? This position could help 
an army to gain military control of the road between Hamath, Homs, and the 
desert in the north, and Damascus, the whole Beqa‘, and Palestine in the south. 


37 Lipiński 2000: 320. 

38 Charpin 1998: 80, n. n. 

39  Inthisarea, especially between Labweh and Sugha, we find many springs, such as Rweis, 
Qana, Mir Hssein, Derdara, Umm Raad, and Sultaneh; the river in this region is called 
el-Ziri. 

40 For the sources of the Orontes, see Elliger 1936: 34—73, esp. 44-45. For the sources of the 
Orontes, etymology, and mythology, see Ghadban 1998: 66—67. 

41  $AA117620-33. 

42 Gernez 2012: 101. 
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We have an example of the successful exploitation of a similar strategic posi- 
tion in ancient Aramaean history: In 986 B.C.E., under the king Nabü-mukin- 
apli, the Aramaeans succeeded in occupying the passage of the Euphrates near 
Kär-bel-mätäti for 9 years and cutting the connection between Babylon and 
Borsippa.*3 

In fact, this strategy is almost clear in the Bible: David fought Hadadezer son 
of Rehob, king of Sobah, when he went to restore his control along the Euphra- 
tes River. When Toi, king of Hamath, heard that David had defeated the entire 
army of Hadadezer he sent his son Joram to King David, to greet and congratu- 
late him on his victory in battle over Hadadezer, who had been at war with Toi 
(2 Sam 8:3, 9—10). The hostility of the king of Hamath toward the king of Sobah 
is understandable, explains Dupont-Sommer: did not the king of Sobah, who 
wanted to extend his dominion to the Euphrates, initially seek to extend his 
authority over the Orontes and the land of Hamath? Toi was sending presents 
to David, whom he recognized as his vassal. The protection of the king of Israel 
appeared less dangerous to him than his close Aramaean neighbor.^^ On the 
one hand, Hadadezer wanted to dominate Hamath and the Euphrates coun- 
tries. On the other hand, his kingdom Sobah separated the kingdom of David 
from the kingdom of Toi and the control of the passage between north and 
south. In this case, Sobah is clearly between Israel and Hamath. 

This control over the area, where the two ranges are close, is almost clear 
in the letter M.5423: "From the Lebanon ranges to Sharon, unexpectedly, 4,000 
soldiers forced their way before the troops, and they came to the aid of the city 
of Sibat.’ 


4 The Kingdom of Sobah 


If our proposed location of the city of Sobah is accepted, where did the borders 
of its kingdom lie? According to biblical texts and Assyrian sources, the prov- 
ince of Sobah was great in terms of its area, as well as its army and economy. 


44 Area 

Sobah is first mentioned in the Bible among the enemies of King Saul. When 
Saul assumed rule over Israel, he fought against enemies on every side: Moab, 
the Ammonites, Edom, the kings of Sobah, and the Philistines (1 Sam 14:47). 


43  Dupont-Sommer 1949: 24. See also Brinkman 1968: 172. 
44 ` Dupont Sommer 1949: 27-28. 
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The stories of the battles of King David mention Sobah twice (2 Sam 8:3-10; 1 
Chr 18:3-10). We know that David defeated Hadadezer, son of Rehob, king of 
Sobah, when he went to restore his control along the Euphrates River. Aram 
of Damascus came to the aid of Sobah, but was defeated. Instead, Toi, the king 
of Hamath, which was always at war against Hadadezer, congratulated David. 
In 2 Chr 8:3 Solomon went to Hamath-Sobah and captured it. He built Tadmor 
in the wilderness and also all the storage towns in Hamath. According to Du- 
pont-Sommer, this Hamath-Sobah locates Hamath on the Orontes. This may be 
because the border of Sobah was, from a certain period, extended northward, 
and thus the word sbh on the slabs found in Hamah* should be read precisely 
as Sobah.^6 Moreover, the two cities Tibhat and Berotai, probably located in 
the center and the south of the Beqa‘, belonged to Hadadezer, king of Sobah. 

Sargon 11’s letters often allude to Arab tribal neighbors of Sobah, as its 
southeast borders touched the Syrian desert. The same letters mention Labwa, 
Saza‘na, and Gazza, three towns which can safely be located in the Beqa‘ Val- 
ley^? and belong to the province of Sobah. It is interesting that Qidisi (Qadesh= 
Tell en-Nabi-Mend) was also in the province of Supat during the Neo-Assyrian 
period.^? If this perspective, based on biblical and Assyrian sources, is cred- 
ible, we can propose a schematic map of the kingdom of Sobah: it was located 
north of Israel and close to the Damascus area in the southeast, its northern 
borders were in the proximity of Hamah, and Lebanon's ranges were probably 
its northwest confines. 


4.2 Army 

What was important in the great kingdom of Sobah was its large army and its 
equipment. During the fight between Saul and the king of Sobah, the other 
Aramaean kings of the region are not mentioned. Dupont-Sommer notes that 
they apparently were more or less vassals of Sobah.^? At the time of David, 
Sobah had become the most powerful state in the region and a major rival 
to the monarchy of Israel. When the Ammonites saw that they had become 
odious to David, they sent for and hired the Aramaeans of Beth-Rehob and 
of Sobah, some twenty thousand foot-soldiers, as well as the king of Maacah, 
one thousand men, and the men of Tob, twelve thousand men (2 Sam 10:6). 


45  Otzen 1990: 266-318. 

46  Dupont-Sommer 1949: 30, n. 13. 

47 Lipiński 2000: 319; SAA 1176 26-33; 177 3-12; 179 3-9 and 21. 
48 Charpin 1998: 92. 

49  Dupont-Sommer 1949: 26. 
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The troops of Sobah exceeded the number of those of all the other kingdoms 
together. 

In the Mari letter M.5423 and Neo-Assyrian texts, we find numerous cam- 
paigns mentioned. The taking of Sibat places it in the context of the military 
campaign led by the armies of Ishi-Addu, the king of Qatna, supported by 
those that were sent by Šamšī-Addu. The Mari text states precisely that, un- 
expectedly, 4,000 soldiers forced their way before the troops, and they came 
to the aid of the city of Sibat. Apparently these soldiers came from other cit- 
ies of this kingdom. In the Neo-Assyrian texts, we note repeated quantities of 
military troops, chariots, and horses in the letters of Bel-liqbi, the governor of 
Sobah.50 


4-3 Economy 

If we have a look at the loot seized by the Israelite armies in the biblical texts, 
we see that the spoils were large in number and were made from different ma- 
terials and metals. After the victory of David against the Aramaean armies (2 
Sam 8:3, 5, 12;1 Chr 18:3-10), he captured a great quantity of booty: thousands 
of chariots, thousands of charioteers, thousands of foot-soldiers, one hundred 
chariot horses, gold shields, and many silver, bronze, copper?! and gold items. 
The production and working of copper and other metals in the Beqa‘, as well 
as in some Lebanese and Syrian cities, seems to be a long tradition extending 
from biblical times through the Roman period? and Middle Ages? until the 
present. Also, when we read the Neo-Assyrian documents, we see that agricul- 
tural production was varied and very important. 


5 Conclusion 


My proposals are still only an attempt to locate the city of Sobah and to draw 
the borders of its kingdom. I think we should wait for new excavations in the 


50  SAA1177382. 

51 ` Por the production of copper in Lebanon and the Beqa‘, see Brown 1969: 87-90, “copper 
in the Bekaa" (commentary on 2 Sam 8:3-12). 

52 According to a Latin inscription from Roman-era Baalbek, there were craftsmen who 
worked the copper in a courtyard of the temple which was reserved for them (Rey- 
Coquais 1967: inscription no. 2801, 120). 

53 Ibn Batoutah reports, in the account of his visit to Baalbek in the 15th century, that people 
worked in this city pans, dishes, and spoons of copper metal (Voyages d'Ibn Batoutah, see 
Defrémery — Sanguinetti 1858: 167168). 
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Bega‘ Valley, and probably for the discovery of new documents, Aramaic or 
Akkadian, which can shed more light on this kingdom and its history. 
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CHAPTER 11 


The Boundary between the Aramaean Kingdom of 
Damascus and the Kingdom of Israel 


André Lemaire 


The boundary between the kingdoms of Israel! and Damascus is not described 

in any ancient text and we have no map of this border. The historian who tries 

to specify this border and its changes must use various indirect sources and 
various approaches. Three sources can be used: 

1. The contemporary inscriptions, either in Aramaic, Hebrew, or another 
language such as Neo-Assyrian. These sources may contain references to 
official events fixing this border, or at least to wars probably ending with 
changes of the border by treaty. It is well known that most changes of 
borders are the consequence of wars. Contemporary inscriptions are a 
capital source but are very limited in number as well as quite often frag- 
mentary. Actually, we may have to use epigraphic data for their historical 
content as well as witnesses of the language used on the site: because 
most of the inscriptions are witnesses of the language of the local admin- 
istration and scribal tradition, if the local inscriptions of a level or stra- 
tum are in Hebrew, the site was probably part of the Israelite kingdom. 
If they are in Aramaic, it was probably part of the Aramaean kingdom of 
Damascus. 

2. Material remains may help to distinguish between Hebrew and Aramae- 
an populations. The use of distinctions in the material remains to mark 
ethnicity is generally difficult to specify and may be disputed, but it is 
even more difficult and disputed in our case because there have been 
very few archaeological excavations in the ancient kingdom of Damas- 
cus. Furthermore, the dating of several archaeological levels from the be- 
ginning of the first millennium B.C.E. is very disputed, as shown by the 
divergent opinions of Y. Yadin, A. Ben-Tor, and1. Finkelstein concerning the 
levels of Iron Age 11 in Hazor? There are now two different chronologies 


1 We leave aside here the ideological boundaries: for them, see, for instance, Naaman 2016. 

2 Finkelstein 1999, 2000; Ben-Tor 2000; Finkelstein — Piasetzky 2007; Finkelstein — Fantalkin — 
Piasetzky 2008: 33-35; Lemaire 2010; Ben-Tor 2013. Actually, the (modified) low chronology 
(IAIIA beginning ca. 950 B.C.E.) may also fit the building of Hazor by Solomon (1 Kgs 9:15). 
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for this period: the classical corrected chronology and the low chronol- 
ogy. In agreement with most archaeologists, we shall use the former here, 
since it seems to better fit the critically interpreted historiography.? 

3. The third very important source is the historiographical biblical tradi- 
tion. Of course, one must deal with it critically, taking into account vari- 
ations in the textual tradition across more than two millennia and the 
complexity of its redaction history, the nature of which during the first 
millennium B.C.E. is still very much in dispute. In our case, we will have 
to mainly but not exclusively rely on the historiographical tradition of the 
books of Samuel and Kings, especially those texts that are in annalistic 
style. 

It becomes clear that each of these three types of sources must be dealt with 

critically, using the methodology appropriate to each, before confronting them. 

Furthermore, to specify the border between the kingdoms of Israel and 

Damascus, we shall have to use two approaches: geography and history. Thus, 
as for geography, we shall mainly discuss three areas: the upper Jordan Val- 
ley, the eastern side of the Sea of Kinneret and the Golan (apparently sparsely 
settled during that period), and northern Transjordan. As for history, we must 
deal with the kingdom of Damascus from its birth (ca. 970 B.C.E.) till its disap- 
pearance (ca. 732 B.C.E.), i.e., over more than two centuries. During this period, 
there were many changes in the relations between the kingdom of Damascus 
and the kingdom of Israel, and we propose to distinguish at least? seven his- 
torical stages. 


1 Birth of the Kingdom of Damascus (ca. 970 B.C.E.) 


We have no Aramaic tradition related to the beginning of the kingdom of 
Damascus in the first millennium B.C.E. According to the historiographical 
tradition of the books of Samuel (2 Sam 8:3-14; 10:619), David fought Hada- 
dezer “son of Rehob" (= king of Beth-Rehob) and subdued the kingdom of 
Aram-Sobah. This Hadadezer is not to be confused with the king of Damascus 
Hadadezer/Hadadidri, who reigned around the middle of the gth century 
B.C.E.® Thus David could take control of the city of Damascus and install a 


3 For the possibility of some written historiography in the 10th century B.C.E., see Richelle 
2016. 

4 Zwickel1990: Karte 6. 

There may be lacunae in our sources. 

6 Pace Naaman 19952: 390-393; Finkelstein 2016a: 6-7, but with Younger 2016: 195-200, 566. 
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governor’ (2 Sam 8:6). The absence of any mention of a king of Damascus in 
the historiographical tradition of David during the wars against Aram-Sobah 
and Ammon probably indicates that by this time there was no independent 
kingdom of Damascus. 

Actually, 1 Kgs 1114-25 seems to clearly indicate that the beginning of the 
kingdom of Damascus took place around the beginning of Solomons reign (ca. 
970 B.C.E.): the Aramaean? prince Hadad, possibly “son of Eliada,"? member 
of the royal house of Hadadezer, came back from Egypt and "gathered men 
about him and became captain of freebooters, who came to Damascus and 
occupied it; he became king there" (1 Kgs 1:24). "He remained an adversary for 
Israel all through Solomon's reign" (1 Kgs 11:25). 

What was the boundary between the new Aramaean kingdom of Damas- 
cus and the united monarchy of King Solomon (Map 11.1)? Here we do not fol- 
low the theories of Israel Finkelstein; rather, we acknowledge the existence of 
a kingdom of Solomon," but within Egypt's sphere of influence.!? Yet, Solo- 
mon's kingdom was clearly not an empire, as it was limited on the north by the 
kingdom of Tyre and the new kingdom of Damascus. The eventual reading of 
Tadmor/Palmyra in 2 Chr 8:3-4 is clearly a corruption of Tamar in 1 Kgs 9:18.13 
More precisely, one may estimate the extent of Solomon's kingdom from the 
ancient list of twelve prefects transmitted in 1 Kgs 4:7-19, even though there 
were a few later corrections and additions. For instance, the 12th district is pre- 
sented as "Gilead" (v. 19) but Gilead is already mentioned as the 6th district 
and “Gilead” in v. 19 is clearly a mistake for an original "Gad" that is still at- 
tested in the Septuagint. Actually, the prefect of the northern Israelite Trans- 
jordan district is in the 6th district: “Ben-Geber in Ramot-Gilead" (1 Kgs 4:13). 
If the precise identification of Ramot-Gilead is still discussed (see below), it 
is clear enough that Gilead Mountain corresponds to the ‘Ajlun mountain, 
east of the Middle Jordan Valley. In 1 Kgs 4:13, the indication of Ramot-Gilead 
is supplemented by "including the tent-villages of Jair, son of Manasseh, in 


7 The Hebrew word may also mean “garrison.” See Pitard 1987: 94, n. 41. 
8 Pitard 1987: 94. 
9 Correct "Edomite" of the Masoretic text to “Aramaean”: Lemaire 1988; Lipiński 2000: 368— 


369; Lemaire 2001: 129-134; pace Na'aman 1992: 75-76 and Younger 2016: 568-570, who 
prefer to keep the Masoretic text of Gen 36:31-39 as a list of “Edomite kings,” though the 
onomastics and the place-names are Aramaean and the Bible itself indicates that there 
was no Edomite king before the gth century (1 Kgs 22:47). 

10 For this interpretation, see Lemaire 2001: 133-134. For the traditional interpretation of 
“Rezon son of Eliada,” see Pitard 1987: 96-97. 

11 Lemaire 2004. 

12 Lemaire 2006. 

13 Pace Pitard 1987: 96. 
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MAP 11.1 ` Upper Jordan Valley, Golan. 


Gilead and the region of Argob in Bashan, sixty large walled cities with gate- 
bars of bronze” (cf. Num 32:41; Deut 3:10-14; Josh 13:30). It is difficult to deter- 
mine whether this addition of the tent-villages of Jair and the region of Argob 
in Bashan has any historical basis. According to R. de Vaux, “Les douars de Yair = 
Argob seraient la région la plus au nord qu'aient atteinte les Israélites qui n'ont 
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pas traversé le Yarmuk.”!* In this case, at its birth, the kingdom of Damascus 
did not extend south of the Yarmuk, and the Yarmuk River was probably, at this 
time, the border between the Aramaean and the Hebrew kingdoms. 

North of the Yarmuk, we have no indication that the eastern coast of the 
Sea of Kinneret!? and the Golan were part of Solomon's kingdom, but we do 
not know whether it was part of the kingdom of Damascus either, since this 
part of the country may have still been the more or less independent kingdom 
of Geshur. The existence of the kingdom of Geshur in the first half of the 10th 
century B.C.E. has sometimes been guestioned, but it is difficult to ignore the 
biblical historiographical tradition concerning its existence at the time of Da- 
vid, especially because of the tradition of the marriage of David to a daughter 
of the king of Geshur (2 Sam 3:3; 13:37-38; cf. 2 Sam 14:23). Various studies have 
tried to pinpoint it on the map and to relate its history." Even though Geshur 
may have been an allied/vassal kingdom of David and situated "in Israel," as in 
Josh 13:13, it is more appropriately considered as being “in Aram,” as in 2 Sam 
15:8. Josh 13:13 itself recognizes that “the Israelites did not drive out the Geshu- 
rites and the Maacathites.” 

Unfortunately, besides the name of its king, "Talmai son of Ammihud/r” (2 
Sam 13:37), we know practically nothing about the history of the Aramaean 
kingdom of Geshur. As a guess, R. Arav suggested that Et-Tell/Bethsaida was 
the capital of this kingdom,!® and B. Mazar proposed that this kingdom was 
founded in the uth century and disappeared before the middle of the oth cen- 
tury.!? Actually, we cannot tell for sure whether the annexation of Geshur to 
the kingdom of Damascus was achieved towards the end of the 10th century by 
King Bar-Hadad, son of Tabrammán (see infra), or in the second half of the gth 
century by King Hazael.?? It looks very probable that, at its birth, the kingdom 
of Damascus did not include the territory of Geshur. 

We have a somewhat different problem with the kingdom of Maacah, very 
often associated with Geshur in the Bible. Its territory was apparently in the 
upper Jordan Valley. Maacah is mainly mentioned at the time of David and 


14 De Vaux 1973: 97. 

15 According to Pakkala (2013: 239—240), Kinneret could have been one of the main towns of 
Geshur, but this hypothesis does not seem well founded geographically and historically: 
Kinneret is on the northwestern shore of the Sea of Kinneret. Furthermore it is mainly 
Iron I and not important in Iron IIA. 

16 Pakkala 2010, 2013. 

17  Mazar1986; Naaman 2012; Arav 2004, 2013; Berlejung 2014: 345-351; Younger 2016: 204—213. 

18 . Arav 2008: 83. 

19 Mazar 1986: 122—123; see also Arav 2004: 11; 2015: 15, but on p. 1, he seems to date the disap- 
pearance of the kingdom of Geshur in the 8th century B.C.E. 

20 See, for instance, Naaman 2013: 97; Younger 2016: 213. 
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its capital may have been Abel-Beth-Maacah. This kingdom was apparently a 
vassal of Hadadezer, king of Beth-Rehob/Aram-Sobah, since it fought on Ha- 
dadezer’s side against David (2 Sam 10:6). After the defeat of Hadadezer, the 
territory of the kingdom of Beth-Maacah was probably annexed to Israel since, 
towards the end of David’s reign, 2 Sam 20:19 calls Abel-Beth-Maacah “a city 
which is a mother/capital in Israel.” Furthermore, Abel-Beth-Maacah is gener- 
ally identified with Tell Abil el-Qamh,?! 7 km west-northwest of Tel Dan, and 
the latter city was considered the northernmost city of the Unified Kingdom at 
its largest extent: "From Dan to Beersheba” (2 Sam 17:11; 24:2.15;1 Kgs 5:5). At the 
time of Solomon, the upper Jordan Valley was probably included with “Naph- 
tali" in the 8th district (1 Kgs 4:15). Thus, at its birth, the kingdom of Damascus 
probably did not include the upper Jordan Valley. 


2 The War between Israel and Judah-Damascus ca. 900 B.C.E. 


After the separation of Israel from Judah (ca. 931), the kingdom of Israel alone 
shared borders with the kingdom of Damascus, but it was initially very busy 
fighting against Judah in order to fix the border between the two kingdoms as 
close as possible to Jerusalem. Soon the king of Israel, Baasha (ca. 909-886), 
began to fortify Ramah, only 8 km north of Jerusalem. He apparently aimed at 
some kind of blockade of Jerusalem. So, Asa, king of Jerusalem (ca. 912-871): 


(...) took all the gold and silver that remained in the treasuries of the 
house of Yahweh and of the royal palace, and sent his servants with them 
to Ben-Hadad (- Bar-Hadad) son of Tabrimmon (- Tabrammán), son of 
Hezion, king of Aram, whose capital was Damascus, with instructions to 
say, "Let there be an alliance between us, as well as an alliance between 
our houses of fathers/dynasties.?? I now send you this present of silver 
and gold: break off your alliance with Baasha king of Israel, so that he 
may abandon his campaign against me." Bar-Hadad listened willingly to 
king Asa: he ordered the commanders of his armies to move against the 
cities of Israel, and they attacked Iyyon, Dan, Abel-Beth-Maacah, and all 
Kinneret as well as all Naphtali. (1 Kgs 15:18-20)?? 


21 Dever 1986; Panitz-Cohen et al. 2013; Panitz-Cohen et al. 2015. 

22 For this translation, see Lemaire 2007; Younger 2016: 573-576. 

23 Hafþórsson (2006:143) and Finkelstein (2013: 123-124) doubt the historicity of this war be- 
cause 1 Kgs 15:16—22 is somewhat similar to 2 Kgs 15:29, but they offer no serious argument. 
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One notes that there is no mention of Geshur (or of the Golan) in this attack, 
and it could well be that Geshur was already at this time (or slightly before) 
included in the kingdom of Damascus. Furthermore, this list implies that this 
part of the country was Israelite before the attack, countering A. Berlejung’s 
suggestion that this part of the country was only Israelite during the few years 
of the reign of Jeroboam 11.24 

Unfortunately the biblical tradition, which is essentially interested in the 
history of Judah, fails to tell us the result of the military invasion of the upper 
Jordan Valley by the king of Damascus. Was it only a momentary attack soon 
pushed back by the king of Israel, or a lasting occupation??5 The biblical texts 
do not tell us anything about this war for the border between Damascus and 
Israel, and there are apparently no epigraphic data concerning this issue. The 
archaeological data on the upper Jordan Valley, from Iyyon/Ijon (probably Tell 
ed-Dibbin, 12 km north of Metulla), Tel Dan, Tel Abel-Beth-Maacah, Tel Hazor, 
and Kinneret, is difficult to date precisely, so the historical interpretation of 
these sites is much discussed. Though this military invasion may have caused 
destruction, it is not clear how long the Aramaean occupation lasted.?% Actu- 
ally, after a civil war of four years, the general Omri seized power in Israel (ca. 
881) and the relations between Damascus and Israel soon changed. 


3 The Omride Dynasty in Israel (ca. 881-841 B.C.E.) 


For this period, the biblical tradition is somewhat confused, because some 
of the stories of the Aramaean wars, especially the Ramot-Gilead and Aphek 
battles as well as the siege of Samaria, were wrongly placed during Ahab's reign 
(1 Kgs 20; 22).27 On the other hand, the Mesha stela, archaeological data, and 
most importantly the Neo-Assyrian annals of Shalmaneser 111 concerning the 
Qarqar battle (853) clearly show that Omri (ca. 881-874) and Ahab (874-853) 
were powerful kings capable of military interventions in Transjordan. Ahab al- 
lied with the king of Damascus Hadadezer/Hadadidri and the king of Hamath 
Irhulēni against the Neo-Assyrian army. The Kurkh monolith specifies that at 
Qarqar, there were "2,000 chariots, 10,000 soldiers of Ahab," while Hadadidri 
was apparently the head of the coalition with “1,200 chariots, 1,200 cavalry, 


24  Berejung 2014: 350. 

25 See for instance Galil 2015: 109. 

26  Pitard 1987: 109. 

27 The confusion of the biblical historiography on this point is identified by most of the 
commentators. See for instance Lemaire 1993; Lipinski 2000: 375; Finkelstein 2013: 198— 
200; Younger 2016: 582. 
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20,000 soldiers.”28 We have no direct contemporary indication of the border 
between the kingdoms of Israel and Damascus, but we may suppose it was 
probably about the same as in Solomon's time, that is to say it included Gilead 
(Map 1.2) and the upper Jordan Valley?? on the Israelite side 20 Yet it is quite 
possible that Damascus had already annexed the kingdom of Geshur, that is, 
the eastern coast of the sea of Kinneret and the Golan. The Aramaean conquest 
of Ramot-Gilead after the death of Ahab appears to imply this annexation. 
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MAP 11.2 ‘Ajlun/Gilead. 


28 Luckenbill 1926: § 611; Younger 2003: 263. 

29 For the fortifications of Hazor during Ahab’s reign, see Ben-Tor — Ben-Ami — Sandhaus 
2012: 2-3. 

30 Berg 2015: 14-15. 
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Actually, the Aramaean conquest of Ramot-Gilead itself is not directly at- 
tested, but is implied by the words of the king of Israel in 1 Kgs 22:3: “You know 
that Ramot-Gilead belongs to us, and yet we do nothing to recover it from the 
king of Aram,” as well as by the annalistic note of 2 Kgs 8:28.?! The text does not 
specify when the king of Aram seized Ramot-Gilead from Israel, but one may 
guess that this happened during the short reign of the son of Ahab, Ahaziah 
(ca. 853-852).32 At this time, Israelite political influence on Transjordan was 
weakened, as is shown by the revolt of Mesha (2 Kgs 1:1; 3:5). 

As for Ramot-Gilead itself, unfortunately its identification is somewhat 
uncertain? Three main candidates have been proposed: Tell er-Rumeith/ 
Ramít,?^ Tell el-Husn/Hosn/Hisn,?® and Ramtha.39 After a visit to the site in 
2011, Israel Finkelstein, Oded Lipschits, and Omer Sergi attempted again to 
analyze the results of the excavations of Tell er-Rumeith by P. Lapp, which had 
not been published in detail at that time.37 Their conclusions were that "it is a 
formidable fort overlooking and controlling the entire Irbid-el-Husn - Ramtha 
plateau" and comparable to Khirbet el-Mudeyine eth-Themed in Moab, with 
characteristic features of Omride architecture. Yet, it is “small in size"38 and 
was a fort, not a town. After E.A. Knauf and, partially, E. Lipinski, they pro- 
posed rather to identify Ramot-Gilead with the ancient settlement of the town 
of Ramtha,?? 15 km east of Irbid. Yet, as already well noted by Lipiński, “only 
deep soundings of excavations could give a definitive proof”* So far, the big?! 
Tell el-Husn, 8.3 km southeast of Irbid^? and sometimes called Husn "Ajlūn, 
looks at least as possible as Ramtha, as proposed by many earlier commen- 
tators, but it was apparently not taken into consideration by the authors of 


31  Seealready Finkelstein - Lipschits — Sergi 2013: 20-21. 

32 Lemaire 2013: 49. 

33 Younger 2016: 561. 

34 Glueck 1943; de Vaux 1971: 528; Ottosson 1969: 32-34, 217—218; Mittmann 1970: 225; Aharoni 
1974: 278; Geraty — Willis 1986: 64; Hafpórsson 2006 (with hesitation and provisionally): 
151, 204; Dever 2007: 81. 

35 Dalman 1913: 64; Albright 1929: 11; Noth 1941: 92—96; de Vaux 1967: 132, n. 2; Abel 1967: 74, 
430-431; Lemaire 1981: 45; Dion 1997: 180, n. 43; Weippert 1997: 32-33; 2010: 294, n. 70. 

36 ` Hólscher 1906: 134-137; Knauf 2001; Lipiński 2006: 277-278 (not the only possibility). 

37 There was only the preliminary publication of Lapp 1968. These excavations are now pub- 
lished in detail; see Barako — Lapp 2015. 

38 Finkelstein - Lipschits - Sergi 2013: 20-21. See now Barako - Lapp 2015: 2. 

39 Finkelstein - Lipschits — Sergi 2013: 22-23. For a survey of this site, see Glueck 1951: 96-98. 

40 Lipiński 2006: 278. 

41  Glueck1951: 161-165; Abel 1967: 430; Geraty - Willis 1986: 32. Finkelstein — Koch - Lipschits 
(2011: 143-145) identify Tell el-Husn with Lidbir but without any positive argument. 

42 Fora very short excavation revealing an Iron 11 “huge stone wall,” see Leonard 1987: 359. 
For a short history of the archaeological researches, see Al-Muheisein — Al-Bashaireh 
2012: 86-87. 
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the recent article in Semitica, because without any positive argument, they 
proposed to identify Tell el-Husn with Jabesh-Gilead. In fact, this last city is 
very probably to be located near Wadi Yabis and identified either with Tell el- 
Maqlub,*? according to the indications of Eusebius of Caesarea,** or with Tell 
Abu al-Kharaz.^5 


4 Hazael's Reign (ca. 843-805 B.C.E.) 


The importance of the reign of Hazael, king of Damascus and king of Aram, 
has been well emphasized during the last 25 years.^9 Actually, we now have 
several Aramaic Hazael inscriptions besides several biblical references and 
several mentions in the Neo-Assyrian annals. Besides 1 Kgs 22, 2 Kgs 8:28, and 
9:1-14, his victory at the battle of Ramot-Gilead at the beginning of his reign 
is alluded to in the fragmentary Aramaic inscription from Tel Dan,^? where 
the king of Damascus claimed to have killed the kings of Israel and Judah and 
defeated their powerful armies. The elimination of Joram, king of Israel, marks 
the beginning of Jehu's reign and dynasty. Jehu submitted to Shalmaneser 111 
in 84148 but, after the Assyrians stopped attacking the kingdom of Damascus 
(838/837) and organizing campaigns westwards (ca. 829), Hazael took his re- 
venge. He "struck at them [Israel] in every corner of their territory eastwards 
from the Jordan: all the land of Gilead, Gad, Reuben and Manasseh, from Aroer 
which is by the gorge of the Arnon, including Gilead and Bashan” (2 Kgs 10:32— 
33). Although it is probable that the original verses only mentioned “Gilead 
and Bashan,” Israel lost all its possessions east of the Jordan: while Mesha ex- 
tended his kingdom northwards, including Madaba, the new border between 
Israel and the kingdom of Damascus was fixed at the Jordan, at least for the 
middle Jordan Valley.*9 


43 Noth 1941: 73; 1953; Ottosson 1969: 195-196; Aharoni 1974: 116; de Vaux 1971: 528; Mittmann 
1970: 214-214; Lemaire 1981; Gass 2005: 504—509. 

44 Klostermann 1904: 32, lines 5-7. 

45 Glueck 1951: 263-275; Fischer 2008: 213; Galil 2015: 105-106; Galil — Schattner-Rieser 2016: 
12*. 

46 Lemaire 1991a; Hasegawa 2012: 52-83; Niehr 2011; Ghantous 2013; Younger 2016: 591-632. 

47 See, for instance, Biran — Naveh 1993; 1995; Dion 1997: 191-204; Lemaire 1998; Lipinski 
2000: 376-390; Hagelia 2006; Kottsieper 2007; Hasegawa 2012: 35—46; Ghantous 2013: 37— 
65; Knapp 2014. 

48 Younger 2003: 267, 270. 

49 The small Aramaic inscription 2530 found in Deir ‘Alla could date from this period (last 
quarter of the gth century B.C.E.); see Lemaire 1984. 
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During the 21st campaign of Shalmaneser 111 (838/837), Shalmaneser con- 
quered several strong cities of the kingdom of Damascus, among them Malahu 
and Danabu. These two cities are probably in the Bashan/Hauran region: 
Malahu is perhaps to be identified with one of several places named Maliha 
south of Bosra el-Hariri,5° probably corresponding to “Malah of Ezra'a" of the 
rabbinic tradition,*! and Danabu is probably Dhuneibeh between Sheikh Me- 
skin and Ezra‘a (ca. 265-251), also mentioned in the rabbinic tradition.*? This 
means they were part of the Aramaean kingdom of Damascus?? before its ex- 
pansion against Israel east of the Jordan. 

The supremacy of the king of Damascus over the king of Samaria became 
even clearer during the reign of the Israelite king, Jehoahaz (ca. 814-803). 
During his reign, "Hazael left Jehoahaz no armed force except fifty horsemen, 
ten chariots, and ten thousand infantry; all the rest the king of Aram had de- 
stroyed and made like dust under foot. 5^ This is the period in which several 
stories of the Elisha cycle are set, during the intervention of Aramaean and 
Moabite troops in Cisjordan, when the king of Israel could only comply with 
any instructions from the king of Damascus (2 Kgs 4-8; 13:21). The fragmentary 
inscription of Tel Dan®® indicates that, probably under Jehoahaz, if not earlier 
under Jehu, Hazael also took control of the entire upper Jordan Valley. This 
also seems to be confirmed by two small early Aramaic inscriptions found in 
Ein Gev* and in Tel Dan,” as well as a possible Aramaic one in Tell el-‘Oréme/ 
Kinneret.5 The kingdom of Israel was almost annexed and was, at least partly, 
occupied by the king of Damascus, who could do there what he wanted. The 
boundary between the two kingdoms nearly disappeared. 


5 Joash and Jeroboam 11, Kings of Israel (ca. 805-755? B.C.E.) 


The supremacy of the kingdom of Damascus ceased with the reign of Hazael's 
son, Bar-Hadad. His siege of Samaria was not successful (1 Kgs 20:1-22; 2 Kgs 


50 Pace Lipiński (2000: 151), who proposed to identify it with Hazor stratum VIII. 

51 Reeg 1989: 410-411. 

52 Reeg 1989: 211-212; Lemaire 1991a: 100-101; Lipinski 2000: 252-253; Younger 2016: 559-560. 

53 See also, with hesitation, Hafpórsson 2006: 130—138; Younger 2016: 559—560. 

54 2 Kgs 13:7; cf. 13:22; Mesha stela, line 7: ysr’l’bd "bd ‘im. 

55 See, for instance, Lemaire 1998; Hagelia 2006; Ghantous 2013: 37-65. 

56 Mazar 1964: 27-28; Gibson 1975: 5-6. 

57 ` Avigad1968: 42-44; Gibson 1975: 5-6. 

58  Fritz1990: 118, pl. 41C, 1011, pl. rv, 3. Renz (1995: 65) thinks that this inscription is Hebrew, 
but its palaeography is more Aramaic. 
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6:24 — 7:20), since he was probably afraid of a Neo-Assyrian intervention by 
Adad-narari 111. The following year, he was defeated by Joash, king of Israel, at 
the battle of Aphek (1 Kgs 20:3; 2 Kgs 13:14-19, 25), likely Aphek in the Yizreel 
plain (cf. 1 Sam 29:1).59 As a consequence, there was a treaty between Joash 
and Bar-Hadad, who had to restore the cities his father took from the father of 
Joash and accept the establishment of an Israelite trading quarter in Damascus 
(1 Kgs 20:34; 2 Kgs 13:25). Thus the border between the kingdoms of Damas- 
cus and Samaria was fixed again at the Jordan, D as it was during the reigns of 
Hazael and Jehu. This period (first half of the 8th century B.C.E.) corresponds 
to phase M/Ix of the excavations at Deir ‘Alla, which yielded a few small Ara- 
maic inscriptions and mainly the famous archaic Aramaic inscriptions on plas- 
ter comprising a copy of the “Book of the seer Balaam son of Beor”%! The dating 
and historical context of a few 8th-century inscriptions from Bethsaida (dsm, 
mky, and ‘qb’)® is difficult to specify, but they could all be from the first half of 
the 8th century and connected with this period. Finally, an Aramaic graffito in 
the northeastern desert of Jordan, about 40 km north of as-Safawi, could very 
well date from this period. 


6 Middle of the 8th Century (ca. 755-750?) 


The book of Kings states regarding Jeroboam r1 that *He re-established the 
frontiers of Israel from Lebo-Hamath to the Sea of the Arabah" (2 Kgs 14:25; cf. 
Amos 624), and refers to the annals of the kings of Israel for "the wars that he 
fought and how he recovered to Israel Damascus and Hamath that belonged 


59 Lemaire 1993: 154*, n. 8. The location of the battle of Aphek is disputed. Hasegawa 
(2012b) even proposes to see the name “Aphek” as a literary gloss, but that is unlikely. 
Zwickel (2010) proposes the springs of the Yarmuk river, but that is in the heart of Ara- 
maean territory and unlikely. For the same reason, an identification with Ein Gev or Fiq 
(Dion 1997: 207 by implication; Lipinski 2000: 398; Finkelstein 2013: 208) seems unlikely 
to me. 

60 Most of the commentators think that Joash restored Israel's possessions east of the Jordan 
(see for instance Pitard 1987: 124) but a detailed analysis of the biblical text only indicates 
a restoration of the frontiers of Israel at the time of Jehu, that is, the Jordan (cf. 2 Kgs 
10:32—33). 

61 See for instance Hoftijzer - van der Kooij 1976; Lemaire 1991b (with bibliography); 2015: 
31-33 (with bibliography). 

62 Arav — Freund 1995: 17—18, 198; 1999: 90; Arav — Freund — Shroder 2000: 54, 56; Arav 2004: 
34-35; Hess 2004: 54-55. 

63 X Ababneh 2012. 
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to Judah” (2 Kgs 14:28).6* This somewhat complicated formula probably indi- 
cates that there was a war between Jeroboam 11 and the king of Damascus, 
and that Damascus, after Šamšī-ilus campaign in the name of Shalmaneser Iv 
(773 B.C.E.),® was defeated and forced to acknowledge a territorial expansion 
of the kingdom of Israel as well as its supremacy. Because of these texts and 
several other allusions, especially in Amos (6:13-14), many commentators have 
already concluded that Jeroboam 11 recaptured the province of Gilead east of 
the Jordan. pp That would explain the references to Gilead in Hosea 6:8 and 
1232, the role of Gileadites when Pekah took power in Samaria (2 Kgs 15:25), the 
mention of Gilead in the list of Israelite territories transformed into Assyrian 
provinces in 2 Kgs 15:29, and the possible mention of Gilead as the border of 
the Aramaean territory conquered by Tiglath-pileser 111.97 

The war between Israel and Damascus toward the end of Jeroboam I1’s 
reign probably receives some light from a fragmentary Moabite inscription 
published in 2003.59 This fragmentary royal inscription, engraved around the 
middle or the second half of the 8th century, clearly refers to a war between 
Ammon and Moab in which Moab was victorious. A comparison with Hosea 
10:14: “... as Shalman razed Beth-Arbel*? in the day of battle, dashing the moth- 
er to the ground with her babes,” probably indicates"? that this war was con- 
ducted by the Moabite king Shalman, mentioned as Salamanu in a Summary 
Inscription of Tiglath-pileser 111.71 The Moabite king was probably an ally of 
Jeroboam 11 in his war against Damascus when he was victorious at Lo-Debar/ 
Lidbir and Qarnaim (Amos 623). 


64 The precise interpretation of this last phrase is still discussed; see Hasegawa 2012: 125-126; 
Ghantous 2013: 158; Younger 2016: 490—491, 641-642. 

65 Younger 2016: 640-641. 

66 Haran 1967; Dion 1997: 209; Lipinski 2000: 401-404; Halpern 2001: 186-204; Finkelstein — 
Koch - Lipschits 2011: 154; Hasegawa 2012: 123-147; Finkelstein 2013: 208—212; Zwickel 2015: 
45-46. 

67 Tadmor 1962 and see infra. 

68  Ahituv 2003, 2004, 2008: 419—423. 

69  Beth-Arbel is generally identified with Irbid: Aharoni 1974: 50, 373; Lenzen 1988; Lenzen — 
Knauf 1988; Ottosson 2001: 335. 

70 Lemaire 2005, 2013: 51-52. Gass (2012: 58-59) doubts this interpretation because “this so- 
lution operates with too many unknown variables,’ but he does not present any serious 
objection and the solution (b) that he proposes on pp. 59-60 has no basis in texts and 
would be too late. Younger (2016: 489—492, 642, 689) does not discuss this problem, since 
he apparently does not know Lemaire 2005 and 2013. 

71 Tadmorig94:170-171. For the identification with Shalman in Hos 1024, see already Traduc- 
tion CEcumenique de la Bible: Ancien Testament 1975: um, note k; Lipiński 2000: 406—407. 
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7 The Last Days of Both Kingdoms (ca. 749-732-722 B.C.E.) 


The war of Israel against Damascus in the last days of Jeroboam 11 was severely 
criticized by the prophet Amos, for it was completely political nonsense since 
both kingdoms were threatened by the Neo-Assyrian Empire. It was a war for 
nothing”? and the victory would not last long. Actually, we have seen above 
that, according to several biblical texts (2 Kgs 15:25.29; Hos 6:8; 12:12) and pos- 
sibly a Neo-Assyrian text, Gilead probably belonged to Israel till the campaigns 
of Tiglath-pileser 111 and the fall of Damascus in 732. 

Yet this interpretation could be contradicted by the presence of a small 
Aramaic inscription found in Tell Abu al-Kharaz?? (perhaps Jabesh-Gilead) 
and interpreted by G. Galil as the name of the last king of Damascus, Ragian/ 
Rezin, inscribed on a deliberately smashed jar “to symbolize the destruction 
of the kingdom of Damascus and the death of its king””* This small inscrip- 
tion is indeed Aramaic in script (see the y) and language (element rqy) but 
only three letters are clear (rqy) and the restoration of n is a pure conjec- 
ture. There is no indication that this name is a royal name. Furthermore, its 
dating is very approximate (about mid-8th century), so that it could just as 
well be connected with the previous phase, before Jeroboam 11's conquest 
of Gilead. Actually, Matthieu Richelle proposed a very approximate date 
around 800 B.C.E.”? Whether one adopts this last date or the interpreta- 
tion of Galil — Schattner-Rieser, this inscription does not indicate that Tell 
Abu al-Kharaz belonged to Damascus before it was included in the Assyrian 
Empire. 

The question of Israelite control of Gilead till Tiglath-pileser 111’s conquest 
in 733/732 has also been much discussed because of a fragmentary text in the 
Neo-Assyrian annals, where Tiglath-pileser states: 


The wide [land of Bit]-Hazafili in its entirety, from [Mount Leb]anon as 
far as the city of Gilea[d, Abel ... on the bor]der of Bit-Humria J annexed 
to Assyria. [I placed] my eunuch [over them as governor |."5 


72 Lemaire 2008. 

73 Fischer 2008: 211—212; Fischer - Feldbacher 2009. 

74 Galil 2015: 106; Galil - Schattner-Rieser 2016: 12*. 

75 Richelle 2010: 249. 

76 | Summary Inscription 9-10 (Tadmor 1994: 186-187); Younger 2003: 291; see also Summary 
Inscription 4 (Tadmor 1994: 138-139); Younger 2003: 288; Weippert 2010: 294. 
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This text has been and still is much discussed.” Reading Abelakka for Abel- 
Beth-Maacah,”® Tadmor himself initially thought that it meant that Gilead was 
Israelite, before changing his mind and proposing to read Abilsitti, šitti being 
a suggestion in a footnote but not in the transcription.”? Naaman proposed 
to see the "city of Gilead" as a reference to Mizpah-Gilead (at the border be- 
tween Aramaean and Israelite territory according to Gen 31:44), and Abel- 
Shittim, indicated as a sure reading, as a reference to Abel-Shittim of Num 
33:49, which meant the whole of Gilead was no longer Israelite but Aramaean 
when Tiglath-pileser 111 arrived.9? This interpretation has been taken up again 
by Finkelstein, Koch, and Lipschits, and by Tadmor with Yamada.®! Weippert 
presents the same reading but doubts the identification with the toponym of 
Num 33:49.8? In a similar way, Dijkstra and Vriezen propose to identify Abilsitti 
with Abel-Beth-Maacah/Tell Abil el-Qamh.®? Cautiously, Younger?^ did not at- 
tempt to fill the gap after "Abel" but later on®> adopted Na'aman's reading. It 
seems to me that this text is too fragmentary and its reading too uncertain to 
support any conclusions about the political situation of Gilead. On the con- 
trary, the importance of Gilead for Israel at this time is clear enough in the 
biblical texts (see the references above and Hos 6:8). Thus, given the present 
state of the documentation, it seems probable that Gilead was Israelite from 
the end of Jeroboam 11’s reign until the arrival of Tiglath-pileser 111, i.e., for 
some twenty years. 

Israelite control of the upper Jordan Valley during the first two thirds of 
the 8th century seems to be confirmed by a few Hebrew inscriptions found 
in Hazor,8¢ in Tel Dan,57 and probably for the period after the Aramaean 


77 Tadmor 1962; Pitard 1987: 188-189; Naaman 1995b; Oded 1997: 110; Galil 2000a: 40-41; 
2000b: 511-515; Younger 2003: 288; Finkelstein — Koch - Lipschits 201: 137-140; Dijkstra — 
Vriezen 2014: 8-9. 

78 See also Dever 1986: 215-216; 2007: 79. 

79 Tadmor 1994: 139. 

80 Naaman 1995b. 

81 Finkelstein - Koch - Lipschits 2011; Tadmor and Yamada in RINAP 1, pp. 105, 131 and 134; 
Finkelstein 2016b: 4. 

82 ` Weippert 1997: 31, n. 59; 2010: 294. 

83 Dijkstra — Vriezen 2014: 8, n. 16. 

84 Younger 2003: 288. 

85 Younger 2016: 561. 

86 ` Naveh 1989, esp. inscription no. 1, since the reading and classification of the other frag- 
ments is very uncertain, as is the date and classification of the three fragments published 
in Mendel 2011; see also, with caution, Renz 1995: 124-128. 

87 Biran 1974: 50; 1994: 199—201, 255—258. 
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war of Jeroboam 11 by a Hebrew seal-impression found in Tel Dan and 
Bethsaida.58 

In 732, the kingdom of Damascus disappeared and was divided into several 
Neo-Assyrian provinces. The kingdom of Israel was practically reduced to the 
Central Cisjordan, i.e., Samaria, while Galilee (Megiddo), Dor, and perhaps Gil- 
ead*? became Assyrian provinces. Tiglath-pileser supported a new king in Sa- 
maria, Hosea, but Samaria itself was annexed by Assyria ten years later. There 
was no longer a boundary between two kingdoms, but several administrative 
borders between provinces of the same Neo-Assyrian Empire. 

PS. This paper could not take into account O. Sergi — M. Oeming - IJ. de 
Hulster (eds.), In Search of Aram and Israel: Politics, Culture, and Identity, 
Tübingen, 2016, nor W. Zwickel, Zwei Aramäerstaaten in der Bega-Ebene: 
Beth-Rehob und Aram-Zoba, UF 47, 2016, 431-448, and A. Berlejung - 
A.H. Maeir — A. Schüle (eds.), Wandering Arameans: Arameans Outside Syria 
(LAS 5), Wiesbaden, 2017. They have not led to any corrections in this paper. 
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CHAPTER 12 


Borders between Aram-Damascus and Israel: 
a Historical Investigation 


Wolfgang Zwickel 


1 Methodological Introduction* 


According to biblical and extra-biblical texts, nearly all references concerning 
the common border of Israel and Aram-Damascus focus upon a very limited 
area: the Huleh Valley, the Golan, and northern Transjordan. The Huleh Valley 
and northern Transjordan are next to the Golan and therefore this area is of 
specific interest for our discussion of borders. We have only limited histori- 
cal data about the Golan and its neighboring territories, even those that were 
heatedly discussed in the last years.! The aim of this paper is not to continue 
this discussion, but to collect all available data, both from historical texts and 
archaeology. Therefore this paper consists of two closely connected parts. 
First, I will present the historical sources concerning the borders of Israel and 
Aram-Damascus and discuss their historical reliability, as well as the course of 
the border lines. In the second part I will refine those results by a study based 
on the destruction levels of excavated sites in the northern Jordan Valley, the 
Golan, and the northern Transjordanian Hill Country.” 

In the light of present-day historical-critical textual research, the reconstruc- 
tion of historical events is courageous. Any text mentioned in the Deuterono- 
mistic history is suspected of being a later invention and of being unhistorical. 
Methodologically, the compilation of all data of Israelite, Aramaean, and Assyr- 
ian history allows us, at least in some cases, to consider a historical event men- 
tioned in the Bible as at least historically possible. Sometimes circumstances 


This paper is dedicated to the memory of Prof. Dr. Dr. Herbert Donner (16.2.1939 — 28.4.2016). 
I thank Kathleen Betterman for improving the English edition of this paper. The paper of 
I. Finkelstein, Israel and Aram: Reflections on their Border, in: O. Sergi - M. Oeming - LJ. de 
Hulster (eds.), In Search of Aram and Israel: Politics, Culture, and Identity (ORA 20), Tübingen, 
2016: 17—36, appeared after the final version of my paper was already at an advanced stage in 
the publication progress and could not be taken into consideration here. 
Hafpórsson 2006: 235—236; Pakkala 2010; Na'aman 2012; Pakkala 2013; Arav 2013. 
2 Most of the results are closely connected to a research project on settlement history in the 
area; cf. Zwickel 2017. 
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in other regions of the Aramaean empire make synchronous decisions or ac- 
tions of Israelite rulers understandable and are therefore likely historical. It is 
very important to keep in mind not only a history of Israel or a history of Aram, 
but a general history of the Near East including all events that may have influ- 
enced political decisions in other parts of the Near East. Any history of events 
is always dependent on several political decisions in neighboring countries. 
For instance, a military attack by the Assyrians at the very northern border 
of Aram also had significant effects on Israel, although Israel was not directly 
concerned in these attacks. Aram had to concentrate its military troops in the 
north, and it likely had no capacity to fight against an enemy in the south at the 
same time. Normally one needs at least two independent sources mentioning 
the same historical event in order to understand it as a historical description. 
The number of our sources is very limited and therefore normally we do not 
have available two such independent sources. This is the reason we have to 
broaden our methodological approach and see whether a specific event may 
possibly be confirmed by sources we have from neighboring regions and the 
general background of historical development. The main question is, there- 
fore, whether a fact mentioned in the Bible fits into the outline of the general 
history. If it fits, one may suppose that some reliable data survived. 

Other historical approaches used in this paper are settlement history and 
historical topography. Albrecht Alt and Martin Noth previously used settlement 
history to reconstruct historical events and this methodological approach shall 
be followed again in this paper. Today we are much better informed concern- 
ing settlement history than at any earlier period of research. Intensive surveys 
have covered most of the area of interest in this paper and it is unlikely that 
any important site in Israel or Jordan has been overlooked by scholars.? The sit- 
uation for Syria is far more complicated; surveys are mostly lacking there and 
our knowledge of the settlement history of the Aramaean territory is poor. 


2 The Historical Sources 


24 The Late Bronze Age 

In order to understand the borders in the Iron Age, we must start with the con- 
ditions in this area during the Late Bronze Age 11 period. States and federations 
all have their prehistory. Understanding this prehistory helps us to understand 


3 Forthe sites in the area around the Sea of Galilee, cf. Zwickel 2017. 
4 Foracompilation of sites cf. Lehmann 2002. 
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historic continuity much better. The main data for the Late Bronze Age in the 

Golan area and the neighboring regions are: 

(a) During the Middle Bronze Age the area of the Golan as well as all of 
Galilee was densely settled. Thutmose 111 destroyed most of these sites 
in 1479 B.C.E. During the Late Bronze Age 1 period, which began in 
1479 B.C.E. - this is a late chronology compared to the traditional one 
around 1550 B.C.E. — the entire territory around the Sea of Galilee was 
only sparsely settled.5 

(b) During the Late Bronze Age 11 period Egypt increasingly lost control of 
the area north of Beth-Shean.® Evidently Apiru groups, mentioned both 
in Beth-Shean Stela 11? and the Amarna texts (EA 143: 48), lived in this ter- 
ritory and disrupted trade connections. After the near inactivity of Egyp- 
tian foreign policy in the 14th century B.C.E., only Seti 1 and Ramesses 
II reasserted Egyptian hegemony in the Levant. But the early successes 
of these pharaohs failed to endure. No Egyptian campaign of Ramesses 
II into this territory north of Beth-Shean is mentioned after 1269 B.C.E.® 
Evidently Ramesses II was unable to pacify and control the territory. Ad- 
ditionally, war activities in northern Syria greatly disturbed trade. As a 
consequence, trade connections moved in the 13th century during the 
reign of Seti 1 and Ramesses 11 to a new road-crossing along the Jordan 
River between Beth-Shean and Pella and running to Mesopotamia, east 
of the Anti-Lebanon Mountains. This new international road is attested 
by stelae found in et-Turra, Tell eš-Šīhāb, Qarnayim/e&-Seh Sa‘ad, and 
el-Kiswa.? 

(c) The Golan was known as the Land of Garu in the Late Bronze Age 
(EA 256).!° Unfortunately, the exact identification of the sites mentioned 
in this text is still a problem for research. A letter was sent by Mut-Bahlu, 
the mayor of Pihilu (= Pella/Tabaqat Fahil, coord. 2078.2064), to Yanhamu, 
the commissioner. According to this letter the following towns belonged 
to the land of Garu: 

Udumu: no really convincing site with Late Bronze Age pottery has been 

proposed. 


For further discussions cf. Zwickel 2017. 
Cf. Zwickel 2017. 

Davies 1997: 35-40. 

Schneider 1994: 230. 

Wimmer 2002, 2008; Zwickel in press. 
10 X Albright 1943; Mazar 1986. 
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Aduru: identified with Dora (coord. 2124.2664, today part of Qatzrin). Late 
Bronze Age pottery is missing there," but Middle Bronze Age 11 pottery exists. 
Perhaps some small groups of nomads or only a few settlers lived there. 

Araru: Belmonte Marín? proposes Tell ‘Ain Hariri (but without any coordi- 
nates); the settlement history of this site is unknown. 

Mesta: not identified. 

Magdalu: not identified. 

Heni-anabi: the ancient name may have survived in Tell Nàb (coord. 
2241.2483).! However, no Late Bronze Age sherds are attested at this site, but 
Middle Bronze Age sherds exist on this tell.!* As may be the case for Aduru, 
some nomads or a small group of settlers remained at this site, likely still pro- 
ducing basalt vessels. 

Sarqu: the identification is still unresolved. The proposal to identify it with 
Tell el-Fuhhär (coord. 2387.2219)! is not convincing. On the one hand, this site 
is too far in the south, on the other hand the survival of the name Hirbet ez- 
Zeraqon (which was only settled in the Early Bronze Age) in the Late Bronze 
Age name Sarqu is unlikely. 

According to EA 256 the towns of Hayyunu and Yabiluma had been captured 
and now belonged to Garu. Both sites are situated in the far north. Hayyunu 
can be identified with biblical Iyyon (Tell Dibbin, coord. 205.308), Yabiluma 
with biblical Abel-Beth-Maacah (Tell Abil el-Qamh, coord. 204.296).16 

Despite the mention of some sites in EA 256, the area northeast of Beth- 
Shean is hardly known from Late Bronze Age sources. Hazor (coord. 2035.2692) 
definitely was the main town in this area, but increasingly lost its dominance. 
Likely it was abandoned in about 1230 B.C.E." Aduru (see above) is the only 
Golanite site mentioned in a source besides EA 256; it can be found as no. 14 
on the list of Thutmose 111 (List 1).18 

Likely this land of Garu continued in the Iron Age 1 period, now called Ge- 
shur. Other sites like Ashtarot (= Tell ‘AStara, coord. 245.246),? Nurpi (= er- 
Rafe, coord. 259.250),2° Bashan/Ziribashan (= Izra, coord. 266.253),?! Qanu 


11 Cf. Kochavi (ed.) 1972: 270, no. 83; Thompson 1979: 87; Hartal - Ben Ephraim in progress a, 
sites 41.42. 

12 Belmonte Marín 2001: 29-30. 

13 Cf. Albright 1943: 14, n. 41; Belmonte Marín 2001: 73. 

14  Hartal— Efraim ny, no. 23. 

15 Cf. Kamlah 1993. 

16 For these identifications cf. Zwickel 2003. 

17  Ben-Tor2016: n7. 

18 | Simons 1937: m, 116. 

19  EA197:10; KTU 1.100:41; 1.107:17; 1.108:2; 4.790:17; Thutmose 111, List I, no. 28. 

20 Thutmose 111, List I, no. 29. 

21 EA 201: 4; Thutmose 111, List I, no. 23. 
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(= Qanawat, coord. 302.241),? Mushihuna (= Mismiye, coord. 272.279), and 
Tubu/Tob (= et-Tayyibe, coord. 266.218)?^ are situated in the territory east of 
the Golan. Generally the Late Bronze Age is characterized by large city-states. 
This is evidently not the case for the Golan area, while the Huleh valley was 
dominated by the town of Hazor. Only in southern Syria did some Late Bronze 
Age city-states exist, with Ashtarot as the main town. 
(d) Northeast of the Golan, the territory of Upe?5 was situated in the area 
where, in the 10th century B.C.E., the kingdom of Aram-Damascus 
existed. 


2.2 The 12th/nth Century B.C.E. 
Iron Age I was a transition period between the Late Bronze Age city-state so- 
ciety and the region-based states in Iron Age 11. The Golan, which was only 
sparsely settled in the Late Bronze Age, was again resettled.?® In the entire 
region east and west of the northern Jordan River, new regional states and 
clan federations were founded. From biblical texts we know of the following 
confederations: 

(a) The kingdom of Beth-Maacah is only referred to during the time of David 
(2 Sam 10:6, 8//1 Chr 19:6, 7). It is mentioned along with Geshur (Josh 
13:13) and was therefore situated nearby, but it is definitely not identical 
with the kingdom of Geshur, as some scholars proposed. It is situated in 
the Huleh Valley and especially in the eastern part of Upper Galilee. The 
capital was Abel-Beth-Maacah (2 Sam 20:14, 15, 18; 1 Kgs 15:20; 2 Kgs 15:29). 
This site can be identified with Tell Abil el-Qamh (coord. 204.296) at the 
northern border of today's Israel. The southern border in the Iron Age 1 
period was likely the site of Kinneret/Tell el-'Orēme (coord. 2009.2528) 
on the northwestern shore of the Sea of Galilee.2” During Iron Age 1 a 
no-man's-land existed south of Kinneret, likely marking a border with the 
Israelite territory.2? 

(b) Inthearea north of the site of Abel-Beth-Maacah in the Beqa' Valley lived 
the people belonging to Beth-Rehob.?? 


22 EA 204: 4; Thutmose 111, List I, no. 26. 

23 EA 184: 4; Thutmose 111, List 1, no. 25. 

24 EA 205: 3; Thutmose 111, List I, no. 22. 

25 EA 53: 27, 28, 37, 57, 59, 62, 63; 189: 12’; 197: 34, 42; cf. Belmonte Marín 2001; Pitard 1987: 
27-80. 

26 Zwickel 2017. 

27 For the settlements in the territory of Beth-Maacah, cf. Appendix 2. 

28 For further discussion, cf. Zwickel 2017. 

29 For the territory of Beth-Rehob, cf. Zwickel 2016. 
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(c) The tribe of Dan settled the area during the Iron Age 1 period. The area 
was limited to Tell el-Qadi/Dan (coord. 211.294) and perhaps some small 
additional sites in the surrounding area.’ 

(d) Inthe Golan area, Geshur was created as a kingdom. Although the eldest 
texts only date from the 10th century B.C.E. (see below), we must assume 
that the formation of this kingdom had already begun at the latest in the 
late nth century B.C.E. 

(e) To the east of Geshur, the tribe of Tob (Judg 11:3; 2 Sam 10:6; cf. 1 Macc 
5:13) existed. The site of Tubu/Tob is already mentioned as a Late Bronze 
Age city-state (see above). This territory formed the eastern border of the 
Transjordanian Hill Country. 

(f) The tent villages of Jair?! the land of Argob (Deut 3:4, 13; 1 Kgs 4:13) and, 
further in the east, the kingdom of Og?? with its capital Ashtarot?? ex- 
isted south of the Yarmuk River. Although the kingdom of Og is legend- 
ary in the Old Testament, it cannot possibly be an invention. It must be 
considered as a specific Early Iron Age territory, but most of its authen- 
tic memory had been lost when the relevant biblical texts were written. 
Ashtarot was already an important town in the Late Bronze Age (see 
above). The southern border of Bashan near the kingdom of Tob was the 
town of Edrei (Num 21:33; Deut 1:4; 3:1, 10; Josh 12:4; 13:12, 31), identified 
with Der‘ (coord. 2537.2246),?* or geographically the Wadi el-Meddan. 
Other towns of Og's kingdom were Salka (Deut 3:10; Josh 12:5; 13:11; 1 
Chr 5:1) and Qarnayim (Amos 6:3; cf. 1 Macc 5:26, 43, 44; 2 Macc 12:21, 
26). Based on phonological reasons, Salka is often identified with Salhad 
(coord. 311.212). Nothing is known about the settlement history of this 
site and perhaps it is situated too far in the east. The name Ashtarot- 
Qarnayim (Gen 14:5) is not a real location, but the sites of Ashtarot and 
Qarnayim were misleadingly identified. Qarnayim is identified with eš- 
Sch Sa‘ad (coord. 2473.2495).3* 


2.3 The 10th Century B.C.E. 
For the 10th century B.C.E. we have the following traditional data concerning 
the relationship between Israel and its northeastern neighbors: 


go Cf. below and Appendix 4 for the sites in the area of Dan. 

31 Num 32:41; Deut 3:14; Josh 13:30; Judg 10:3-5; 1 Kgs 4:13; 2 Kgs 15:25. 

32 Num 21:33; 32:33; Deut 1:4; 3:1, 3, 4, 10, 11, 13; 4:47; 29:6; 31:4; Josh 2:10; 9:10; 12:4; 13:12, 30, 31; 1 
Kgs 4:19; Neh 9:22; Ps 135:11; 136:20. 

33 Deut1:4; Josh 9, 10; 12:4; 13:21, 31; 1 Chr 6:56; cf. Ashtarot Qarnayim in Gen 14:5. 

34 Cf. Zwickel 1990: 327. 

35 Cf. Zwickel 1990: 335 for literature. 
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(a) The kingdom of Beth-Maacah is no longer mentioned after the time of 
David, but the town Abel-Beth-Maacah retained its former name (1 Kgs 
15:20; 2 Kgs 15:29) to distinguish this site from other sites with the name 
Abel. 

(b) 2 Sam 8:6 informs us that David installed a governor in Aram-Damascus. 
If this statement is actually correct, the territory of Aram-Damascus be- 
longed, at least for a short time, to Israel. However, scholars have occa- 
sionally doubted the historical reliability of this verse.? The aim of this 
verse was likely to demonstrate that the area of Upe was integrated into 
the territory of King David. But since David never controlled Geshur, 
which is situated between Israel and Aram-Damascus/Upe, it is very un- 
likely that he ever ruled over the area of Upe. Damascus may even have 
been the hinterland of Geshur in the days of David. 

The text 2 Sam 8:3-5 may be (aside from the exaggerated numbers) a 
bit more reliable.” The river mentioned in v. 3 is likely not the Euphrates, 
as understood by these versions, but rather the Orontes, which is next to 
the area of Sobah. 2 Sam 8:3 describes a battle north of Israel, likely in the 
southern Beqa' valley, but not the conquest of a specific territory. Likely 
Hadadezer was busy with some military attacks in the northern part of 
Sobah, while David attacked him in the south. 2 Sam 8:5 only mentions 
the "Aramaeans of Damascus," while the name of the king of Aram-Sobah 
is mentioned. Therefore, obviously no king existed in Damascus during 
the time of David. 

(c) David had close connections to the kingdom of Geshur, which was ruled 
by Talmai, the son of Ammihud (2 Sam 3:3//1 Chr 3:2). He even married a 
daughter of Talmai (2 Sam 3:3; 13:37). David's son, Absalom, fled to Geshur 
after having killed his brother, Amnon (2 Sam 13:37-38; 15:8), but returned 
to Jerusalem after three years (2 Sam 14:23, 32). Geshur is no longer men- 
tioned after the death of David. We have only very general references in 
later texts, mostly mentioning the Geshurites and not the kingdom of 
Geshur (Deut 3:14; Josh 12:5; 13:1, 13; 1 Chr 2:23). 

The southern border of Geshur was likely the Yarmuk River, if Deut 
3:14 preserves any historical information at all. The tent villages of Jair 
were situated south of the Yarmuk River. 

(d) Rezon became the first king of Aram-Damascus only during the time of 
King Solomon (1 Kgs 1:23-24). Rezon’s ascent to kingship is very similar to 
David's career. If there ever actually was any Israelite control of the area 


36 Cf. Stoebe 1994: 250. 
37 Forza Sam 8:4, cf. Zwickel 2006. 
38 For this typical rise of Habiru leaders to kingship, see Zwickel 1996. 
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of Damascus (cf. 2 Sam 8:5), it definitely came to an end then. Evidently 
the kingdoms of Rezon and Solomon had a common border (1 Kgs 11:25), 
likely the Jordan and the Yarmuk Rivers. Therefore, Rezon must have in- 
corporated the territory of Geshur into his kingdom of Aram-Damascus. 
There is not yet any proof that the area of Geshur was violently destroyed 
in battles. On the other hand, several sites were abandoned in the Golan 
area at the transition period of Iron 1/11, likely in the context of the ab- 
sorption of the kingdom of Geshur into the kingdom of Aram-Damascus 
(see Appendix 3). Based on our present knowledge, we must assume that 
the reign of Rezon became very effective and Geshur was incorporated 
into his kingdom because it was safer for the Geshurites to be part of a 
triumphant military union. 

(e) The legendary kingdom of Og of Bashan was also incorporated into the 
kingdom of Aram-Damascus in the 1oth century B.C.E., since Ramot- 
Gilead?? south of Ashtarot was the border town between Israelite and 
Aramaean territory during the reign of Solomon (1 Kgs 4:13). 

(f) The tribe of Tob continued to exist in the 10th century B.C.E. Evidently 
it was also incorporated into the kingdom of Aram-Damascus, at the ear- 
liest in the gth century or at the end of the 10th century B.C.E., when 
nearby Ramot-Gilead became a border town between Aram-Damascus 
and Israel. If these assumptions are correct, Rezon or his successor en- 
larged his kingdom over a brief period of time, incorporating the smaller 
territories of Geshur, Tob, and Og. His kingdom now covered the entire 
territory south and west of Damascus as far as the Jordan and the Yarmuk 
River. Evidently he was very successful during his reign and controlled a 
huge and fertile area within but a few years. 

(g) According to 1 Kgs 4, the area of the Golan did not belong to the territory 
of the United Kingdom of Israel and Judah during Solomon's reign. The 
northern Transjordanian border of Israel was the Yarmuk River. The tent 
villages of Jair and the territory of Argob, which were under the control 
of the son of Geber (1 Kgs 4:13), were both situated south of the Yarmuk 
River and were therefore under Israelite control. The residence of the 
Solomonic governor was in Ramot-Gilead. 


2.4 End of the 1oth Century B.C.E./Early gth Century B.C.E. 
At the turn of the 1oth to the gth century B.C.E. the earliest hostilities between 
Israel and Aram-Damascus are reported. 1 Kgs 1538-20 describes events that 


39 Deut 4:43; Josh 20:8; 21:38; 1 Kgs 4:13; 22:3, 4, 6, 12, 15, 20, 29; 2 Kgs 8:28; 9:1, 4, 14; 1 Chr 6:65; 
2 Chr 18:2, 3, 5, 14, 19, 28; 22:5; identical with Rama in 2 Kgs 8:29; 2 Chr 22:6. 
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occurred when the Judean king Asa (909-868 B.C.E.) and the Israelite king 
Baasha (906—883 B.C.E.) reigned. The text is generally considered to be from 
an annalistic source. The reigns of both kings overlapped, according to a tradi- 
tional chronology, during the period between go6 and 883 B.C.E. Ben-Hadad 
I of Aram-Damascus conquered Iyyon (= Tell Dibbin, coord. 205.308), Dan 
(= Tell el-Qadi, coord. 211.294), Abel-Beth-Maacah (= Tell Abil el-Qamh, coord. 
204.296), and the entire region of Kinneret as well as the whole territory of the 
tribe of Naphtali (- upper Galilean hill country). The Golan is not mentioned 
among these conquered territories. This supports the assumption that the ter- 
ritory of Geshur was integrated into the kingdom of Aram-Damascus during 
the late 10th century B.C.E. For a more detailed discussion of this text, see 
below. 


2.5 Middle of the gth Century B. C.E. 

Plenty of data exist for the middle of the gth century B.C.E. that must be evalu- 

ated according to their historical reliability: 

(a) Inthe year 853 B.C.E. Hadadezer of Aram-Damascus tried to stop the ad- 
vance of the Assyrian King Shalmaneser 111 in the battle of Qargar, along 
with King Ahab (871-852 B.C.E.) and some otherSyrian kings.^? Although 
they were allies in this battle, 1 Kgs 22*! demonstrates some rivalry be- 
tween Hadadezer and Ahab. Fighting side by side against an enemy who 
endangers the whole Levant, however, may have been completely dif- 
ferent from local conflicts. 1 Kgs 22:31 demonstrates that the Aramaeans 
were more interested in capturing Ahab than in conquering Israel. The 
battle mentioned in 1 Kgs 22 seems to have been a boundary dispute over 
a certain area rather than an Aramaean attack that conquered significant 
parts of northern Transjordan. Nevertheless, this text also tells us some- 
thing about the borders. Ramot-Gilead was under Aramaean control dur- 
ing the period of Ahab, although it evidently had formerly belonged to 


40 ` Weippert 2010: 254—260, nos. 106-107. 

41 The basic text of 1 Kgs 22 covered only v. 1-4, 29-37 (cf. Würthwein 1984: 253-255). This 
text is not connected to Ahab, however. It mentions only Jehoshaphat, king of Judah (1 Kgs 
22:2-4, 29, 30, 32) by name, along with the “king of Israel” (1 Kgs 22:2-4, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 
34; in vv. 35, 37 only “king”) and the “king of Aram" (1 Kgs 22:31). The absence of a personal 
name can be explained by the style of annalistic texts in that period. Jehoshaphat ruled 
from 870—846 B.C.E. The only Israelite rulers during his reign were Ahab (873/871-852), 
Ahaziah (852—851 B.C.E.), and Joram (854/851-842 B.C.E.). Joram died after the reign of 
Jehoshaphat; Ahaziah died because of an accident in his palace (2 Kgs 1:2). Therefore the 
only possible identification for this king of Israel is Ahab. No historical source exists to 
connect the death of Ahab with the battle of Qarqar (cf. for this opinion Na'aman 2005, 
but also Sergi 2015: 43). 
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Israel (1 Kgs 22:3). It even seems possible to reconstruct when Ramot- 
Gilead was lost to Israel. Ahab died in 852 B.C.E. There was no war for 
three years between Israel and Aram before Ahab’s death (1 Kgs 22:1). In 
antiquity, years and not fractions of years were counted. Consequently, 
there was no war in 854, 853 and 852 B.C.E., but a conflict evidently 
erupted in 855. Therefore, Ramot-Gilead belonged to Aram since at least 
since 855 B.C.E., but in earlier times to Israel. 

(b) The successor of Hadadezer was not Ben-Hadad 11, but the usurper Haza- 
el.42 The former ruler never really existed, but was only introduced as a 
result of certain misinterpretations of the biblical authors.*? 

(c) Evidently the Aramaeans still controlled Ramot-Gilead in the year 842 
B.C.E. This was the first regnal year of Hazael, who killed Hadadezer, and 
the last regnal year of Joram of Israel (2 Kgs 8:28—29; 9:22—26) and Ahazi- 
ah of Judah (2 Kgs 9:27-29). The usurper Hazael had to demonstrate that 
he was stronger and more effective than the former king. Perhaps in the 
beginning he was not supported by the entire army and by other kings in 
Syria fighting there against the Assyrians. While Hazael was fighting in 
the north against the Assyrians, likely only smaller troop divisions were 
stationed on the Aram-Israel border near Ramot-Gilead. This makes the 
attack mentioned in 2 Kgs 8:28—29 understandable. However, Aramaean 
troops were still strong enough to hurt Joram. 


42 Cf. Weippert 2010: 262—263, no. 111. 

43 An Aramaean king called Ben-Hadad, reigning in the middle of the gth century B.C.E., 
is mentioned in 1 Kgs 20; 2 Kgs 6:24 (siege of Samaria during the reign of King Ahab) 
and in 2 Kgs 8:7-15 (Elisha visiting Ben-Hadad in Damascus). According to 2 Kgs 8:7-15 
(vv. 10b-13 were added to a basic text [cf. Würthwein 1984: 318-321]) Hazael killed this 
Ben-Hadad and usurped the throne. This is definitely a misinterpretation on the part of 
the biblical authors because, according to an Assyrian text (cf. Weippert 2010: 263 no. 111), 
Hazael followed Hadadezer and not Ben-Hadad. At any rate, it is very unlikely that the 
Israelite prophet Elisha went to Damascus (2 Kgs 8:7-15). On the one hand, the mobility 
of people in antiquity was rather low. On the other hand, there is no reason for an Israelite 
prophet to go to a neighboring country to strengthen the power of a usurper. The text was 
likely written some decades later, when its author still knew that Hazael was a usurper. Al- 
though Elisha's trip to Damascus in 2 Kgs 8:7-15* is unhistorical, the reference to Hazael's 
usurpation appears reliable. The aim of the text is to indicate that the powerful reign of 
Hazael was supported by the Israelite god Yahweh. In 1 Kgs 20, Ahab is mentioned only 
in the very beginning of the oldest redactional layer (v. 2); later he is only referred to as 
the “king of Israel" in the typical style of annalistic texts. Generally, current scholarship 
considers this text to be of later origin, from the time of Jehu. It was only the redactor of 
this text who called the Aramaean king Ben-Hadad. Likewise, the mention of Ben-Hadad 
in 2 Kgs 6:24 is a later redaction. Nevertheless, in order not to confuse this postulated, but 
unhistorical Ben-Hadad with kings of the same name, the name Ben-Hadad 11 has been 
retained, even though he never existed. 
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(d) The same year 842 B.C.E., is connected with the events mentioned in the 
Tel Dan Stela.** According to this stela, the Israelites had conquered cer- 
tain territory of the Aramaean state in the preceding years. The territory 
is not specified. According to our sources, however, this was definitely 
not the area at the border next to Ramot-Gilead, because this area had 
been lost in the preceding years. Therefore, the only area left was that ter- 
ritory along the Upper Jordan River and Huleh valley within the territory 
of Dan. It was reconquered by Israel after the battle mentioned in 1 Kgs 
15:18-20, but after a time-span of about 50 years the Aramaeans consid- 
ered it an Aramaean territory. 

It is not at all sure that Hazael personally killed Joram of Israel and 
Ahaziah of Judah. The biblical text mentions the Israelite officer Jehu as 
having killed both kings (2 Kgs 9:22-29).^? Harmonizing the biblical tra- 
dition with the Tel Dan Stela, Hazael considered the rebellion of Jehu to 
be a result of his strategy and regarded the murdering of the two kings as 
his personal success. 

(e) In 841 B.C.E. the Assyrians, under Shalmaneser 111, occupied the Senir 
(Mount Hermon) and parts of the Hauran.*9 Evidently the king's main 
interest was to march through the Beqa' Valley with his troops and to 
surround Mount Hermon in order to attack Damascus, the Aramaean 
capital. It was not necessary to conquer Tell el-Qadi/Dan, since he could 
easily bypass it on the slopes of Mount Hermon. Shalmaneser 111 also 
reached Baal-Rosh, which is either the Carmel ridge or Rosh ha-Niqra/ 
Ras en-Nagura.*7 Both sites were situated in Phoenician territory. To con- 
quer one of the two sites, he may have used an Upper Galilean road to 
the Mediterranean shore, likely the road from Dan to Tyre. Therefore, it 
is possible that no site in the Huleh valley or in Upper and Lower Galilee 
was affected by this attack. There is no reason to suppose that Shalmane- 
ser III entered Israelite territory,*® although he received tribute from the 
Israelite king Jehu. Evidently the presence of Assyrian troops next to 
the Israelite border caused Jehu to pay the tribute. 

(f) In the years 838/837 B.C.E. Shalmaneser 111 once again attacked Aram 29 
He conquered the towns of Ya..., Danabu, and Malahu, placed his stela at 


44  Weippert 2010: 267-269, no. 116. 

45 According to Würthwein (1984: 324—326), the basic text of 2 Kgs 9-10 comprises 2 Kgs 
914a, 15b, 16a, 17—24, *27, 30-35; 10:1b-6a, 7-9, 12-14. 

46 ` Weippert 2010: 263-264, no. 112. 

47 . RGTC 7h, 40-41. 

48 Against Bagg 2011: Map 4.9. 

49 . Weippert 2010: 265, no. 114; 265—266, no. 115. 
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the Phoenician site Laruba, and reached the area of Musuruna. Unfortu- 
nately, none of these sites has been identified with certainty.°° A location 
in northern Transjordan?! has not yet been proven. Possibly Musuruna 
can be identified with Jebel ‘Amil, the hilly area southeast of Tyre.9? If we 
accept this view, Shalmaneser 111 likely did not go further south than the 
Hermon peak and its slopes, but used the same road as in 841 B.C.E. 

(g) After 837 B.C.E. no Assyrian king attacked the Aramaean country until 
Adad-narari 111 in 796 B.C.E. Evidently this was a period that enabled 
Hazael to concentrate his forces for new attacks against Israel in the 
south. These attacks obviously did not much affect the interests of the 
Assyrians and they did not intervene. 

(h) According to 2 Kgs 10:32-33 (cf. also 2 Kgs 13:3), Hazael enlarged the Ara- 
maean territory east of the Jordan River. Some scholars consider these 
verses as Dtr and therefore suspect they are not historical.5? At least the 
information that Aroer at the Arnon River was lost to Israel (v. 33) is defi- 
nitely wrong, because this site had belonged to Moab since the days of 
the Moabite King Mesha. Nevertheless, this summary of Aramaean con- 
quests cannot have been completely invented. There seem to have been 
enormous reductions in Israelite-controlled territory during the reign of 
Jehu, attested by certain other texts (see below). 

(i) According to 2 Kgs 1238-19, these verses originate in an annalistic 
source, Di Hazael marched with his troops as far as Gat, likely the Phi- 
listine site with this name. Nevertheless, any other site with this very 
popular name could be identified with the town of this biblical text. The 
excavators of the Philistine Gat connect some excavation results with this 
Aramaean attack.55 If the Aramaean campaign was actually against the 
Philistine site of Gat, Hazael likely could not easily pass Israelite territory. 
A search for destruction evidence along the way from Damascus to the 
Philistine territory has yet to be undertaken. 

(j) Likely also, the description of an Aramaean attack against the Israel- 
ite capital of Samaria in 2 Kgs 6:8-23 can be connected to the military 
attacks of Hazael. The text is a prophetic legend which was, aside from 
some redactional additions (vv. 15b—17, 18b, 20, 23b), likely written in the 


50 . RGTC 7/1, 50-51.120.157.165-166. 

51 Bagg 2011: Map 4.10. 

52 Bagg 2007: 179-180. 

53 | Cf. Würthwein 1984: 343. 

54 Cf. Ghantous 2013: 149. 

55 Cf. Maeir (ed.) 2012: 43—49; but cf. Hafporsson 2006: 164. 
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middle of the 8th century BC Ep This story is certainly unhistorical, 
but a legend honors Elisha’s ability to know even what the Aramaean 
king (neither he nor the Israelite king is mentioned by name) is thinking 
in his private room (2 Kgs 6:12). And Elisha even feasted the Aramaeans 
instead of allowing the king to kill them (2 Kgs 6:21-23). The story in- 
structs people to have trust in God and his prophets rather than fighting 
against enemies (cf. Isa 7:9). Despite the historic failures of the story, the 
scene presented must have been imaginable. Even modern novels that 
are completely invented have historical backgrounds in order to be un- 
derstandable to readers. Aramaean troops evidently entered Israel and 
came not only to Dothan, but even to Samaria. Both 2 Kgs 6:8-23 and 2 
Kgs 1218-19?" suggest that the Aramaeans had nearly unlimited access at 
least to northern Israel during the reign of Jehu. 

(k) This is confirmed by another small note. According to 2 Kgs 13:7, only 50 
horses and 10 chariots survived after the battles of Jehu against Hazael. 
There is no doubt that this verse belonged to some annalistic source and 
is historically reliable.°® Hardly anything survived of the large chariot 
troops of Ahab, mentioned in the context of the battle of 853 B.C.E. in 
Qargar.°® Politically and militarily, the era of king Jehu must have marked 
a steep decline. 

(1) A specific problem is presented by stories of the siege of Samaria (1 Kgs 
20:1-43;°° 2 Kgs 6:248! — probably two references to the same event). Both 


56 Schmitt 1972: 91-93, 109, 216—218: “Wundergeschichtensammlung”; similarly Würthwein 
1984: 304-307. 

57  Frevel (2016: 210) considers Amaziah to have been an Aramaean vassal because of 2 Kgs 
12:18-19. Nevertheless, we have no evidence that Aramaeans adopted the Assyrian system 
of vassalage, rather, they simply accepted money in order not to conquer a town or a 
region. 

58 | Cf. Wūrthwein 1984: 361. 

59  Weippert 2010: 254-260, nos. 106 and 107. 

60 The redaction history of this text is manifold. Vv. 34-45 are a redaction of the text 
(cf. Thiel 2000ff.: 340—343). Vv. 1-34 are a combination of two separate hostile actions 
with prophetic messages. The first hostile action comprises vv. 1-21, the second vv. 22-34. 
But there is also some redactional work within these passages. The first hostile action 
can be subdivided into four parts: vv. 1-12: Ben-Hadad's claims against Israel; wv. 13-14: a 
prophetic speech against Ahab; wv. 15-20: the battle between Israel and Aram at Samaria; 
v. 21: summary. Vv. 1-12 are mostly homogenous. Ben-Hadad is mentioned several times 
(vv. 1, 3, 5, 9,10), Ahab is mentioned only once (v. 2). Normally the opponent of Ben-Hadad 
is only called “king of Israel” (vv. 4, 7, 11). This is likely the normal administrative phrase- 
ology in Israel. The problem is that there was no Ben-Hadad reigning concurrently with 
Ahab (besides the unhistorical person Ben-Hadad 11; cf. above). The name Ben-Hadad 
is definitely connected with the basic text, while the name Ahab in v. 2 is redactional 
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stories are closely associated with the name of Ben-Hadad. Since Ben- 
Hadad 11 never existed (see above), the siege of Samaria mentioned in 
these texts should be connected with Ben-Hadad 111 and the events of 
797/796 B.C.E. 


(cf. Würthwein 1984: 243-244). The original text mentioned only the “king of Israel," and 
this text, which likely originally belonged to the Israelite annals, was wrongly connected 
with King Ahab in a later period. The prophetic speech in vv. 13-14 is definitely not part 
of an annalistic text. To combine historical facts with prophetic speech is characteristic 
of the Deuteronomistic History (German: Deuteronomistisches Geschichtswerk, DtrG), 
although some of those texts can be considered as belonging to a specific redactional 
phase called DtrP (Prophetic Deuteronomistic Redaction). Ahab is mentioned here twice. 
This makes it likely that the identification of Ahab as the king of Israel in v. 2 belongs to 
the same redactional phase. W. 15-20 are closely connected with vv. 13-14 through the 
word “district” (m*diná; vv. 14, 15, 17, 19). This word is only used in post-exilic texts (Ezek 
19:8; Qoh 2:8; 5:7; Lam 1:1; Esth 1-9; Dan 8:2; 11:24; Ezra 2:1; Neh 1:3; 7:6; 11:3). Therefore, vv. 
13-20 are of post-exilic origin, as is the attribution of vv. 1-12 to King Ahab. V. 21 reports 
the final phase of a battle and is closely connected with 1 Kgs 20:1-12. Evidently the basic 
story of the first battle comprised 1 Kgs 20:1-12, 21 and ended with an Israelite victory. This 
battle was connected with the siege of Samaria (1 Kgs 20:1). 

The second hostile action (1 Kgs 20:22-34) can also be differentiated into separate re- 
dactionallayers. The text begins with a prophetic speech (v. 22), which is contrasted with 
the speech of the Aramaean advisors of the king (vv. 23-25). Vv. 26-34 describe the second 
hostile action, now situated at the site of Aphek, which has not been identified (Zwickel 
2010). V. 26 (cf. v. 22!) connects this hostile action to the preceding one: it occurred in the 
following year. V. 28 is again a prophetic speech, now answering the speech of the Ara- 
maean advisors in vv. 23-24. Therefore, it is likely that vv. 23-24, 28 can be attributed to 
the same redactor. There are additional small additions in this text. The basic narrative of 
this second military action comprises vv. 22, 26, 27*, 29, 30*, 31-34 (for explicit discussion, 
cf. Zwickel 2010). Both hostile actions are closely connected and describe two battles at 
different sites, one in Samaria, the other one in Aphek. 

The main question is the date of these two battles and their attribution to a specific 
king. Ben-Hadad I led only a campaign in the Huleh Valley against Israel (1 Kgs 1518-20). 
He cannot be the Aramaean king of 1 Kgs 20. If we consider the mention of Ben-Hadad 
as a historical detail in the basic text, this Aramaean king can only be Ben-Hadad 111. 
Ben-Hadad enlarged his territory in his early years, but came under military pressure 
in 796 B.C.E., when the Assyrians attacked Damascus (Weippert 2010: 274—275, no. 121; 
275—276, no. 122; 276, no. 123). This is the only reasonable date for a liberation of the Israel- 
ites from Aramaean power. If these considerations are true, Samaria was besieged in 797 
B.C.E. by the Aramaeans, and the Israelites began a counterstrike in 796 B.C.E. 

61 This is not the place to describe the redactional process of 2 Kgs 6:24-7:20. If the 
considerations in the preceding footnote are correct, the basic text of this story must be 
connected with the events of 797 B.C.E., too. These texts may have been connected with 
Ahab because of the famine during the siege of Samaria (2 Kgs 6:24-7:20), which was as- 
sociated by a redactor with the famine in the time of Elijah/Elisha and therefore with the 
time of Ahab (1 Kgs 18; 2 Kgs 4:38—41; 8:1-6). 
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Plenty of historical data enables a relatively close-meshed chronology of the 


years in the middle of the gth century B.C.E. Assyrian military efforts are well 


known, thanks to Assyrian chronicles. Biblical data must be connected with 


these events. One main principle of the chronological frame proposed below 


is that military attacks were normally begun when the enemy had problems 


along other borders of his territory or when there was a change in rulers. I 


propose the following synopsis of events during the years 860 to 830 B.C.E.: 


Year 


Event 


Source? 





860 


859 
858 


857 


856 


855 


854 


853 


852 


Shalmaneser 111 became king of Assyria 

Sidon and Tyre paid tribute 

Campaign of Shalmaneser 111 against Carchemish 
and to the Mediterranean coast; Assyrian victory 
against a coalition of Bit-Adini, Samal, Patina, 
Carchemish, and Kush 

Campaign of Shalmaneser 111 in northern Syria; 
Shalmaneser destroyed cities of Bit-Adini, 
Bit-Gabbari, Bit-Agüsi; Carchemish paid tribute to 
the Assyrians 

Campaign of Shalmaneser 111 against Bīt-Adini; 
Shalmaneser captured Til-Barsip and Pitru 
Campaign of Shalmaneser 111 against Bit-Adini; 
Shalmaneser deported the king of Bit-Adini to 
Assyria 

Battle between the Aramaeans and the Israelites; 
Ramot-Gilead became an Aramaean town 
Co-regency of Joram of Israel begins 

No war between Israel and Aram, Ramot-Gilead 
belonged to Aram 

A Syrian-Palestinian coalition (Hamath, Aram- 
Damascus [Hadadezer], Israel [Ahab], Byblos, 


Egypt, Irqanat, Arwad, Usanat/Usnü, Si'annu, Arabs, 


Beth-Rehob) fought against Shalmaneser 111 at 
Qarqar 

No war between Israel and Aram, Ramot-Gilead 
belonged to Aram 

Shalmaneser 111 conquered cities in northern Syria 


Gates of Balawat 


1 Kgs 22:1; 1 Kgs 22* 


2 Kgs 8:16 
1 Kgs 22:1 


Weippert (2010), no. 
106; 107 


1 Kgs 22:1 
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Year 


Event 


Source? 





851 


850 


849 


848 


847 
846 


Jehoshaphat supported Ahab in the fight against 
the Aramaeans; military attacks between Ahab 
and Hadadezer near Ramot-Gilead; Ramot-Gilead 


belonged to Aram 


Death of Ahab, king of Israel; Ahaziah 


became the new king of Israel 
Co-regency of Joram of Judah 


King Mesha of Moab conquered the territories of 
Reuben and Gad after the death of Ahab; Moab, 
relatively small until now, suddenly became a major 


power in the southern Levant 


Death of Ahaziah of Israel (following an accident in 
his palace); Joram of Israel became the new king of 


Israel 


Campaign of Israel and Judah against Mesha of 


Moab 


Mesha of Moab conquered Judean territories south 


of the Arnon river? 


Shalmaneser 111 conquered cities in northern Syria, 
in the kingdom of Carchemish and the site of Arné 
(not definitely identified)* of Aram. A coalition of 
twelve kings, under the leadership of Aram (King 
Hadadezer) and Hamath (King Irhulénu), was 
allegedly defeated, but Shalmaneser did not go 


farther to the south 


After the defeat of Israel and Judah by Moab and the 
loss of Judean territory in Transjordan, Edom also 
tried to liberate itself from Judean pressure 
Shalmaneser 111 conquered cities in northern Syria. 
A coalition of twelve kings, under the leadership 

of Aram (Hadadezer) and Hamath (Irhulénu), was 
allegedly defeated, but Shalmaneser did not go 
farther to the south; he conquered several cities in 


northern Syria 


Shalmaneser 111 conquered cities in northern Syria 
Death of Jehoshaphat of Judah; Joram became the 


sole ruler of Judah 


1 Kgs 22:1-4, 30-37 


1 Kgs 22:1-4, 29-37; 
22:40, 52 

2 Kgs 1:17; 8:16 

2 Kgs 1:1; 3:4-5; Mesha 
Stela 


1 Kgs 22:52; 2 Kgs 1:2, 
17; 2:17; 3:1 

2 Kgs 3:4-27*° 
Mesha Stela; 2 Kgs 
3:4-27” 


Weippert (2010), 
no. 108 


2 Kgs 8:20-22 


Weippert (2010), 


no. 109 


1 Kgs 22:51 
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Year Event Source? 

845 ` Shalmaneser 111 conquered cities in northern Syria;  Weippert (2010), 
a coalition of twelve kings, under the leadership no. 110 
of Aram (Hadadezer) and Hamath (Irhulénu), was 
allegedly defeated, but Shalmaneser did not go 
farther to the south 
Death of Ittobaal from Tyre; Baalezer became the Josephus, Ant. 1, 
new king in Tyref 123-124 

844 

843 

842 ` Shalmaneser 111 travelled in Hatti and received 
tribute from territories in the Amanus region 
Hadadezer joined an anti-Assyrian coalition; the Weippert (2010), 
Assyrians conquered the troops of this coalitionin no. 111 
the area of the Orontes River 
Hadadezer of Aram died, killed by Hazael; Hazael Weippert (2010), 
became the new king of Aram no. 111; 2 Kgs 8:7-15 
Battle between Joram of Israel and Hazael of Aram 2 Kgs 8:28-29^ 
at Ramot-Gilead; Ramot-Gilead was evidently still 
under Aramaean controls 
Death of Joram of Judah; Ahaziah became the new 2 Kgs 8:24-26 
king of Judah 
Ahaziah died in the same year, visiting Joram of Weippert (2010), 
Israel; Athaliah became the new queen in Judah no. 116; 2 Kgs 8:28-29; 

9:27; 11 

Joram of Israel was hurt during a battle against the ` Weippert (2010), 
Aramaeans; wounded, he was killed by Jehu (or no. 116; 2 Kgs 8:28-29; 
Hazael); Jehu became the new king of Israel 9:24; 8:28-10:36* 
Israel lost parts of its territory (at least the Huleh 2 Kgs 8:33 
valley) to the Aramaeans in the following years 

841 Hazael fought a battle against the Assyrians, Weippert (2010), 


evidently unsupported by any allies; his territory 
was conquered by the Assyrians; Shalmaneser 111 
came as far south as the Senir (mountain of the 
Hermon massif, cf. Deut 3:9; Ez 27:5; Cant 4:8; 1 Chr 
5:23) and Damascus, laying siege to the city, but was 
unable to conquer it 

Shalmaneser III went to the Hauran and destroyed 
some of the towns in this area 


NO. 111—112 


Weippert (2010), 


no. 112 
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Year Event Source? 
Shalmaneser 111 went to Baal-Rosh (either Carmel ` Weippert (2010), 
or Rosh ha-Niqra) no. 112 
Shalmaneser 111 commissioned a relief at the Nahr 
el-Kelb 
Tyre paid tribute to Assur Weippert (2010), 
no. 112 
Jehu of Israel paid tribute to Assur Weippert (2010), 
no. 112; n0. 113 
(black obelisk) 
840 In the campaign of Shalmaneser 111 against 
northern Syria, he felled trees in the Amanus 
Mountains 
(and the following years): ongoing Aramaean 2 Kgs 6:8-23; 
attacks against Israel reached as far as Dothan and 10:32-33; 13:7 
Samaria 
839 Campaign of Shalmaneser i11 against Que 
Death of Baalezer of Tyre; Mattan now became the Josephus, Ant. 1, 124 
king of Tyre, Pygmalion becoming co-regent 
838 . Shalmaneser 111 received tribute from Neo-Hittite Weippert (2010), 
towns in northern Syria; he conquered towns in n0. 114-115 
the surroundings of Damascus (Ya..., Danabu, and 
Malahu, all unidentified); he received tribute from 
a king called Baal (origin unknown) as well as from 
Tyre, Sidon, and Byblos 
837 
836 Death of Athaliah of Judah; Joash became the new 2 Kgs 11:20; 12:1-2 
king of Judah 
835 (or following years): the Aramaean King Hazael 2 Kgs 12:18-19; 13:7 
besieged the (Philistine?) town of Gat; Joash of 
Judah paid him tribute to avoid a siege of Jerusalem; 
Hazael destroyed the entire military power of Israel 
834 Campaign of Shalmaneser 111 against Que and 
Bit-Agusi 
833 In the campaign of Shalmaneser 111 against Que and 


Tarsis, he felled cedars in the Amanus Mountains, 
captured the Muru fortress! belonging to Bit-Agusi, 
and built a royal palace in it 
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Year Event Source? 





832 
831 
830 





a Events listed without a source are mentioned in the Assyrian chronicles. 

b Sergi 2015: 33, n. 4; Naaman 2005. 

c The text can be divided into three parts. First, vv. 4-9: the Israelite and Judean coalition 
against Moab, after Moab rebelled against Israel (the king of Edom is a later addition); sec- 
ond, vv. 10-19: prophetic speech; and third, vv. 20-27: the attack against Moab and the re- 
treat of the coalition after the king of Moab had immolated his son. The prophetic speech is 
clearly a redactional addition. According to the text, Israel and Judah were successful in their 
attack, but completely shocked by the king of Moab, who sacrificed his son on the walls of Kir 
Hareshet. The historical reliability of this story is very problematic. Human sacrifices were 
not normally performed in antiquity, although some scholars claim this practice existed. All 
of the relevant texts can easily be explained in another way (cf. Zwickel 1995). It is only in 
very hopeless situations that people may have used this practice to positively influence the 
behavior of a god. Therefore the situation described is not completely unbelievable, but also 
not typical of Semitic religion. The reason for telling such a story is likely completely different 
from the question of whether such an event really happened. Since military attacks were of- 
ten understood as religious actions undertaken with the help of a god, a military defeat has to 
be understood as a failure of the god. Describing a retreat from a military attack as motivated 
by disgust with the behavior of the enemy is a win-win-situation: the god (in this case the 
god of Israel and Judah) is still powerful and active, and the defeat is not a consequence of 
weak military power, but of the improper attitude of the enemy. Historically Israel and Judah 
were evidently not powerful enough (although they may have enjoyed some early successes) 
to stand against Moab. 

d The conquest of territories south of the Arnon River mentioned in the Mesha Stela can be 

connected with the military attack mentioned in 2 Kgs 3:4-9, 20—27. Evidently Judah (Ber. 

David; cf. Lemaire 1994) still controlled the area south of the Arnon River, which had been 

part of Judah since Davidic times (cf. 2 Sam 8:2, 12), while the Edomite territory south of the 

Zered was lost during the days of Solomon (2 Kgs 11:14). 

Cf. RGTC 7/1, 23. 

Cf. Zwickel 2014a. 

This battle is dated one year later by Sergi (2015). 

For the development of this text, cf. Würthwein 1984: 324-343. The revolution of the offi- 

cer Jehu against Joram demonstrates that Joram was no longer supported by his troops. The 

anointment of Jehu by a prophet can be considered as divine confirmation of the usurpation. 

i Not identified with certainty; cf. RGTC 7/1, Bagg 2007, 177. 


pa mo 


2.6 8th Century B.C.E. 

Additionally, certain historical data have survived for the 8th century B.C.E. 

(a) Hazael and/or perhaps his successor, Ben-Hadad 111, succeeded in en- 
larging the Aramaean territory far in the north of Syria. According to 
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the Assyrian eponym lists, the Assyrian king, Adad-narari 111 (810—782 
B.C.E.), came to Syria five times: in 805 B.C.E. only to Arpad (Tell Rif‘at) 
in northern Syria; in 804 B.C.E. to Hazazu (Tell ‘Azaz), 25 km northwest 
of Arpad; in 803 B.C.E. to an unidentified site of Balu; in 802 B.C.E. to the 
Mediterranean Sea and in 796 B.C.E. to Mansuate, likely situated in the 
southern Beqa‘ Valley.8? In 796 B.C.E. even Damascus was encircled by 
the Assyrians and became an Assyrian vassal.5? 

Likely in 797 B.C.E. Ben-Hadad 111 besieged Samaria (1 Kgs 20:1-42; 2 Kgs 
6:24; cf. nn. 7 and 8 above). 

While the Aramaean military forces fought in the north, the Israelite king 
Joash (802—787 B.C.E.) reconquered sites of the former Israelite territory 
(2 Kgs 13:25) during the reign of Hazael's successor, Ben-Hadad 111. Ac- 
cording to the biblical text, he defeated Ben-Hadad three times, evidently 
all within three years. Likely this happened in the context of the Assyrian 
siege of Damascus in 796 B.C.E. and the following years, when Damascus 
was no longer strong enough to control Israelite territory. Nevertheless, 
texts do not inform us of the location of these reconquered sites. Some 
Old Testament stories (1 Kgs 20:26-34; 2 Kgs 13:14-19, 25) can at best be 
connected to this period of Aramaean weakness beginning in 796 B.C.E. 
If this chronological attribution is correct, the Israelites even conquered 
the site of Aphek (2 Kgs 13:14-19), unfortunately a site which is not defi- 
nitely identified.*+ 

There was an earthquake around 760 B.C.E. (cf. Amos 1:1). Jeroboam 11 
likely used the catastrophic situation following this earthquake to en- 
large his territory, when all neighboring areas had problems rebuilding 
their houses.6° Amos 6:13 mentions Lo-Dabar and Qarnayim. Lo-Dabar 
(Josh 13:26; 2 Sam 9:4—5; 17:27; Amos 6:13) is unidentified (all proposals of- 
fered up to the present time are pure speculation!), but situated in Gilead. 
Qarnayim (Am 6:13) has convincingly been identified with e8-Séh Sa'ad 
(coord. 247.249), situated today in southern Syria. 2 Kgs 14:28 even men- 
tions that Jeroboam 11 was able to join the territories of Aram-Damascus 
and Hamath to Israel. Likely this note is not completely historical; he 
perhaps only reconquered some sites (or claimed some destroyed terri- 
tories) of Hamath and Aram-Damascus for the area of Israel. Evidently 
he succeeded in enlarging the Israelite territory in the Bashan region and 
perhaps incorporating some sites in the Beqa‘ Valley. 


Bagg 2011: 204-207. 

Weippert 2010: 274—275, no. 121; 275—276, no. 122; 276, no. 123; Bagg 2011: 207-209. 
Zwickel 2010. 

Zwickel 2015. 
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(e) Aram and northern Galilee (cf. 2 Kgs 15:29) were affected by the Assyr- 
ian campaigns in 733 and 732 B.C.E., when Tiglath-pileser 111 conquered 
Aram-Damascus®® and finally destroyed the Aramaean hegemony in the 
Levant. He established three new Assyrian provinces: Aram-Damascus, 
Qarnayim, and Gilead, including Aramaean as well as Transjordanian 
Israelite territory. The third province included Gilead (Ramot-Gilead or 
rather the site of Gilead = Hirbet Jal‘ad, coord. 2235.1695), Minnit (Umm 
el-Hanāfīš, coord. 2329.1366), and Abel-Shittim (Tell el-Kafren, coord. 
2118.1397). The southern border of the Assyrian province was therefore 
near the northern shore of the Dead Sea P? 


3 Destruction Levels at Excavated Sites 


After discussing the history of events using the historical-critical method, the 
next step of this study is to ask for archaeological evidence associated with 
these events. Excavated sites in eastern Upper Galilee, the Jordan Valley, the 
Golan, and the northern Transjordanian Hill Country® yield certain data 
concerning the settlement history, destruction levels, and resettlement. Nev- 
ertheless, the combination of texts and archaeological data is complicated. 
Archaeology normally does not offer absolute dates for destruction levels in 
the pre-Hellenistic or pre-Roman periods. Only with the appearance of plenty 
of precisely datable coins is it possible to fix the absolute date of a destruction 
level. Pottery, the most important material for dating in pre-Hellenistic peri- 
ods, cannot be dated precisely. Potters do not change the shape of ceramics 
after a destruction level, if the settlement continues and the same potter is still 
working. Pottery only helps to approximately date a layer. Other finds that can 
be dated more precisely (mainly dated historical inscriptions) are rarely found. 
No Assyrian inscription has survived in northern Transjordan, the Golan, or 
eastern Galilee.*? The famous Tel Dan inscription has already been discussed; 
the Bileam inscription from Tell Der ‘Alla’° cannot be dated precisely and oth- 
er small inscriptions offer no specific historical data."! 

Therefore, dating a destruction level within the Iron Age is normally based 
on historical sources, as discussed in Section 2 of this paper. To interpret his- 
torical events based on archaeological finds nearly always depends on the 


66 X Weippert 2010: 292-293, no. 143; 293-294, no. 144. 

67  Weippert 2010: 293-294, no. 144; 294, no. 145; 294, no. 146. 

68 Cf. Table 12.1 for the destruction levels; for detailed data for every site, cf. Appendix 1. 
69 Horowitz - Oshima 2006: 19-22. 

70 ` Weippert 19974, 1997b. 

71 Cf. the paper of André Lemaire in this volume. 
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ideological background of the excavators. This is clearly demonstrated in the 
diverging discussion of A. Mazar and I. Finkelstein about the archaeological 
history of Judah during the Iron Age, which was mostly based on the same ma- 
terial.”? Every excavator ascribes a destruction level to a specific absolute date, 
based on his evaluation of the history. Excavators are not generally well trained 
in historical-critical methods and therefore they sometimes misinterpret tex- 
tual evidence. They are also normally focused on their specific excavation site 
and fail to integrate their results into a broader historical and regional frame. 
The aim of this part of the paper is to compare the destruction levels of all 
excavated sites in Western Galilee, the Golan, the area around Damascus, the 
Bashan, and the Northern Transjordanian Hill Country. Earthquakes definitely 
affect every settled site in a specific area, although at some sites the damage 
may be more extensive than at others. Military attacks also often affect neigh- 
boring sites, although the inhabitants of some sites may have surrendered their 
town without fighting. Connecting the destruction levels of a specific region 
with its historical events may help to date these levels more precisely. 


34 The Late Bronze Age 11 Period (Map 12.1) 

Nearly all sites situated on or near the Sea of Galilee were abandoned during 
the Late Bronze Age 11 period (Tell el--Orēme/Kinneret, et-Tell/Bethsaida, Séh 
Hidr/Tell Hadar, Hirbet el-‘A8eq/‘En Gev, Tel Soreg).’3 This is also true for Tell 
Abu Haraz in the Jordan Valley and Tell er-Ramit in the Transjordanian Hill 
Country, while a fortified settlement existed in Tell el-Fuhhar. Tell el-Qedah/ 
Hazor and perhaps Hirbet ed-Duwér/Tel Dover as well, were abandoned in 
about 1230 B.C.E., when the Egyptian hegemony over northern Palestine (ter- 
ritory north of Besan/Beth-Shean) came to a final conclusion. This was the 
most important break in the political circumstances of the area. Tell el-Qedah/ 
Hazor was the largest and strongest Late Bronze Age town in the whole south- 
ern Levant. Galilee and the Golan lost their economic bases and became com- 
pletely unimportant politically. 

A new situation appeared in the middle of the 13th century B.C.E.: people 
continuously left the huge city of Tell el-Qedah/Hazor, with about 20,000 inhab- 
itants, and settled in other regions like Galilee, the Golan or the area of Besan/ 
Beth-Shean, further to the south. Nearly all towns north of Besan/Beth-Shean 
lost their economic foundations, which were strongly connected with trade ac- 
tivities, Egyptian administration, and military control. The new Egyptian cen- 
ter for the southern Levant became Besan/Beth-Shean. The territory between 


72 ` Finkelstein 2010; Mazar 2010. 
73 Fora more detailed discussion, cf. Zwickel 2017. 
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Galilee in the south and Qadesh on the Orontes, which was likely under the 
control of an Egyptian governor in former times (cf. the sites mentioned in 
Papyrus Anastasi I in Map 12.2), emerged from Egyptian hegemony in the sec- 
ond quarter of the 13th century B.C.E. 


3.2 The Iron Age 1 Period (Map 12.2) 

The settlement history of our research territory in the Iron Age 1 period is 
very significant. Some sites already existed in the Late Bronze Age 11 period 
(Gush Halav, Safed, Tell Abil el-Qamh/Abel-Beth-Maacah, Tell Bet Ahü/Tell 
el-Battiha/Hisas, Tell Na'ame, Tell er-Rumman, and Tell Ahdar/Tel Anafa). In 
Tell el-Qedah/Hazor, excavations showed that there was a gap of settlement 
activity after the abandonment of the site around 1230 B.C.E. While the area 
around the Sea of Galilee was mostly abandoned during the Late Bronze Age 11 
period,”* the sites in Upper Galilee, northwest of the Sea of Galilee, seem to 
have been continuously settled. These Late Bronze Age sites were the nucleus 
of Beth-Maacah. Most of the newly founded Iron Age 1 sites survived during 
the Iron Age 11 period. This continuity clearly demonstrates that there was no 
big change in settlement activities when Beth-Maacah became part of Naph- 
tali. As far as archaeology can inform us today, this integration of the kingdom 
of Beth-Maacah into Naphtali and Israel at the end of Iron Age 1 was rather 
peaceful, or at least not destructive. 

The end of the Iron Age 1 period was an era of the stabilization of larger 
territorial kingdoms headed by a permanent leader. Saul, David, and Solomon 
were such leaders in Israel and Judah. Rezon was evidently the first king of 
Aram-Damascus and kingdoms were also established in some other areas dur- 
ing this century. Small territories like Beth-Maacah or Geshur were not strong 
enough to survive in the shadow of larger territorial states and therefore affili- 
ated themselves with the more powerful states. 

Tell el--Orēme/Kinneret, a well-fortified border town at the southern bor- 
der of Beth-Maacah, lost its strategic importance when Beth-Maacah was in- 
tegrated into Israel. During Iron Age 1, this site was the southern border of 
Beth-Maacah, while Tell Abil el-Qamh/Abel-Beth-Maacah and Tell Dibbin/ 
Iyyon formed the northern border of Beth-Maacah. It was no longer necessary 
to keep alive a densely settled and well-fortified town, such as Tell el-‘Oréme/ 
Kinneret, which no longer had any strategic purpose. The site was evidently 
not conquered, but abandoned in the middle of the 10th century B.C.E. The 
abandonment of a city is always a process lasting one or two decades. 


74 Zwickel 2017. 
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The area north of the Yarmuk River and east of the Sea of Galilee belonged 
to the tribe of Geshur during Iron Age 1 (for the sites in this territory cf. 
Appendix 3). The Huleh Valley with the via maris, the most important inter- 
national trade route of the southern Levant, was a border territory between 
Geshur and Beth-Maacah. Therefore, the Huleh valley was, during most peri- 
ods, contested between the societies living on both sides of the valley. The one 
that controlled the area possessed the surplus of trade activities. On the other 
hand, no strong international trade activities existed during most of the Iron 
Age I period in this territory. As already mentioned, the trade on the vía maris 
was replaced during the 13th century by a new road east of the Anti-Lebanon 
Mountains. Only Solomon began to revitalize trade activities in the Huleh 
Valley by building up Hazor (stratum x/1x) as a trade center (1 Kgs 935). There- 
fore the situation at the border between Beth-Maacah and Geshur was rather 
peaceful during the Iron Age 1 period, because no surplus could be earned. 

The tribe of Dan existed east of northern Beth-Maacah and north of Geshur 
at the very northern end of the Huleh Valley. The area of this tribe was mostly 
limited to the territory of Tell el-Qadi/Dan. Only sites surrounding Tell el-Qadi/ 
Dan can be considered as belonging to this tribal territory, and three of these 
sites were not settled during the Iron Age 1 period (cf. Appendix 4). Tell el- 
Qadi/Dan was a city-state that survived from the Late Bronze Age to the Iron 
Age, although it was considered a tribal territory in the Hebrew Bible. There- 
fore, the situation of Tell el-Qadi/Dan cannot be compared to any other tribal 
area of Judah or Israel. However, an affiliation of Tell el-Qadi/Dan with Israel 
already in stratum IvB can be doubted. Dan had no direct border with 
Israel before the incorporation of Beth-Maacah into Naphtali/Israel. Dan was 
likely a small isolated city-state in the Iron Age 1 period, like other small city- 
states, and was not part of Israel in the early Iron Age 1. 

At several sites, new settlement activities began during Iron Age I (Tell Abil 
el-Qamh/Abel-Beth-Maacah, Tell el-Qadi/Dan, Tell Zira‘a, Tell Juhfiye), often 
after a gap at the end of the Late Bronze Age period (Tell el-Qedah/Hazor, Tell 
el-Oréme/Kinneret, Sch Hidr/Tell Hadar, Tel Soreg, Hirbet ed-Duwer/Tel Do- 
ver). In some of these newly settled sites, only pits (and no houses) existed in 
the beginning (Tell el-Qadi/Dan, Tell el-Qedah/Hazor, Tel Soreg). Evidently, in 
the early Iron Age 1 period, these sites were settled by seminomadic people. 


3.3 The Earthquake Circa 100/1050 B. C.E. 
There was likely an earthquake around 1100/1050 B.C.E.,”° which eas- 
ily explains the destruction levels at several sites during Iron Age 1 (Tell Abil 
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el-Qamh/Abel-Beth-Maacah, Tell el-Qadi/Dan vi, Tell el-‘Oréme/Kinneret V, 
Seb Hidr/Tell Hadar V, Tell Abū Haraz X). Evidently this earthquake did not 
affect Transjordanian sites such as Tell Zira'a, Tell el-Fuhhär, or Tell Juhfiye. In 
the very north of the country there must have been additional rebellions that 
need further study in the future. We have all together five Iron Age 1 strata in 
Tell Abil el-Qamh/Abel-Beth-Maacah, eight strata in Kamid el-Loz, and three 
strata in Tell el-Qadi/Dan. But at the moment we need more archaeological 
data, especially from the excavations at Tell Abil el-Qamh/Abel-Beth-Maacah, 
to better understand the situation. 


3.4 Significant Changes in the Middle of the 10th Century B.C.E. 
(Map 12.3) 

There were important changes during the middle of the1oth century B.C.E., dur- 
ing the reign of David or Solomon. Around 950/940 B.C.E. there is an interrup- 
tion of settlement history at nearly all sites. Either settlements were abandoned 
(Tell el-Orēme/Kinneret 1v, Seb Hidr/Tell Hadar 1v, Hirbet ed-Duwer vit), 
or new layers were erected at other sites (Tell Abil el-Qamh/Abel-Beth-Maacah, 
Tell el-Qedah/Hazor x/1x, et-Tell/Bethsaida 6, Hirbet el-Aseq/*En Gev KIII, 
Tell Zira‘a 4b, Tell er-Ramīt v111, Tell Juhfiye rv,2, Tell Abū Haraz x1). There is 
no evidence of any destruction in the middle of the 10th century B.C.E. There- 
fore the event(s) connected with these new building activities may have re- 
sulted from certain peaceful changes. The historical events connected with the 
abandonment of the sites may even have occurred some decades earlier (ca. 
970/960 B.C.E.), presuming a slow process of decline. We have no textual data 
for the historical events during this period aside from the disappearance of 
the kingdoms of Geshur and Maacah at some period during the 10th century 
B.C.E. However, a closer look at the reasons for these significant changes al- 
lows us to reconstruct the historical events during the 10th century B.C.E. 

The final end of Tell el-'Oreme/Kinneret Iv is most important, as it was 
followed by a gap in the settlement history. According to biblical tradition, 
Naphtali’s territory covered the entire Cisjordanian area from the Sea of 
Galilee in the south to the present-day border area of Israel in the north (Josh 
19:32-39).79 Tell el-Orēme/Kinneret is a huge site of about 10 ha compared 
with all the other newly founded sites of Iron Age 1. Their size is generally only 
0.51 ha."? The position of this strongly fortified site, right in the middle of the 
territory of Naphtali, does not make sense in the context of the biblical text. 
A no-man's-land extending 10 km south of Tell el-'Oreme/Kinneret, with not 


76 | Cf Zwickel et al. 2013: 110. 
77 ` Finkelstein 1988: 237-263. 
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a single Iron Age 1 site,” clearly demonstrates that, originally, two separated 
clusters of settlement existed: one in the southern part of Naphtali and the 
other in the north between Tell el--Orēme/Kinneret and Tell Abil el-Qamh/ 
Abel-Beth-Maacah. We must assume that, originally, only the southern part 
belonged to Naphtali, while the northern part between Tell el-‘Oréme/Kinner- 
et and Tell Abil el-Qamh/Abel-Beth-Maacah can be understood as the tribal 
area of Beth-Maacah. When the Israelite territory was enlarged to the north in 
the 10th century B.C.E. and included the northern territory of Beth-Maacah, 
Tell el-‘Or&me/Kinneret lost its role as a border town and became dispensable. 

The new stratum x/Ix in Tell el-Qedah/Hazor can be seen in the context 
of the new construction of the tribal territory of Naphtali, as well. The area of 
Tell el-Qadi/Dan only became part of Israel in the middle of the 10th century 
B.C.E. Until then, this territory was completely isolated from Israel and rather 
constituted a city-state in the Late Bronze Age tradition. If this assumption is 
true, the compilation of Josh 13-19 makes sense: it describes the territory that 
was under Israelite control during the reign of David or (more likely) Solomon. 
The origin of the boundary-lists in Josh 13-19 during that period was already 
assumed nearly 9o years ago by A. Alt, without any knowledge of present-day 
archaeological results.7? 

The kingdom of Geshur, which likely never belonged to Israel, also disap- 
peared in the 10th century B.C.E. The newly established kingdom of Aram- 
Damascus, becoming the predominant political power in the oth century 
B.C.E., began to enlarge its territory during the 10th century B.C.E. There is 
some evidence for this thesis. Until the middle of the 10th century B.C.E. Tell 
el-Oréme/Kinneret was a border town of Beth-Maacah against Israel. With the 
enlargement of Naphtali's or Israel's territory as far in the north as Tell Abil 
el-Qamh/Abel-Beth-Maacah and Tell el-Qadi/Dan, Israel had direct contact 
with Aram in the Huleh valley. New fortification sites had to be established. 
Et-Tell, situated directly on the Jordan River north of the Sea of Galilee, was 
then established as a well-fortified city, likely with a regional governor living 
in the local bit-hilani palace. Hirbet el--Aseq/'En Gev on the eastern shore of 
the Sea of Galilee was also newly founded and well-fortified. Evidently et-Tell/ 
Bethsaida and Hirbet el-Aseq/'En Gev were built up as a new buffer for the 
Aramaean kingdom of Aram-Damascus against the Israelites.9? Both sites re- 
placed Tell el-‘Oréme/Kinneret as the border town against Israel. Geshur was 


78 | Cf. Zwickel 2017. 

79 X Alt 1927 = Alt 1968. 

80 One important indication favoring an Aramaean rebuilding of Bethsaida is the shape of 
the gate. The chambers of the gate were relatively deep (cf. Arav 2009), a typical layout for 
Aramaean (Herzog 1986: 134-156), but not for Israelite gates (cf. Herzog 1986: 89-134). 
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certainly not powerful and wealthy enough to fund these building activities, 
but Aram-Damascus may have been able to do so. Additionally, Hirbet el- 
'Aseq/'En Gev also replaced Seh Hidr/Tell Hadar and its storage facilities. 

However, Aram-Damascus was not (yet) strong enough to control the Hu- 
leh valley. The area of Aramaean political influence remained limited to the 
Golanite hills in the middle of the 10th century B.C.E. According to 1 Kgs 
ous, Hazor was established by King Solomon. The reason to fortify this city 
was to re-establish international trade activities (cf. 1 Kgs 10:28-29). During 
the Iron Age 1 period no international trade in the Huleh valley survived and 
a re-establishment during the reign of Solomon is comprehensible. Although 
the historical accuracy of 1 Kgs 10:28-29 has been doubted,?! the groundwork 
for the well-established trade connections during the Omride period a few 
decades later was probably laid during the reign of Solomon. Economic suc- 
cess required some advance work in antiquity, even much more so than today. 
Therefore, the note that Solomon rekindled international trade activities at 
a relatively low level seems reliable. Hazor played a major role in these trade 
activities, because Solomon re-established trade on the old via maris. 

The situation in the Transjordanian Hill Country was entirely different from 
that in the territory north of the Yarmuk River. Since Aram no longer had any 
ties of friendship with Israel such as Geshur enjoyed during the time of Da- 
vid, Ramot-Gilead had to be built up as a fortress against Aramaean attacks 
in the northeast of the Israelite Transjordanian territory. Ramot-Gilead can 
be identified either with Tell er-Ramit (coord. 2455.2116)®? or the nearby site 
of Tell er-Ramta (coord. 2450.2186).9? Both sites clearly controlled the eastern 
border of the cultivated land in northern Jordan. According to the excavations, 
Tell er-Ramit was founded around 940/930 B.C.E. This is in congruence with 
the earliest historical mention of Ramot-Gilead (1 Kgs 4:13) during the reign of 
Solomon. Likely some consolidation in northern Jordan also took place during 
that period, and the new strata of Tell Zira'a, Tell Juhfīye, and Tell Abu Haraz 
can be connected to these processes. 

To summarize, the borders of the Aramaean kingdom in the southwest of its 
territory were the slopes down to the Huleh Valley east of the Jordan River and 
the Yarmuk River in the south. Since Rezon became king of Aram-Damascus 
during the time of King Solomon (1 Kgs 1123-24), this conquest, or perhaps 
simply the peaceful integration of Geshur into the Aramaean kingdom, took 
place around 970/940 B.C.E. 


81 Cf. mainly Schipper 1999: 73—82. 
82 Cf. for literature Zwickel 1990: 315; Barako - Lapp 2015. 
83 | Cf. Zwickel 1990: 315. 
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3.5 Events in the Period 906-883 B.C.E. (Map 12.4) 

The most important site over the following decades and centuries is Tell el- 
Qedah/Hazor. Here we have more extreme destruction levels than at any other 
site in the entire country. The Huleh Valley once again became very important 
economically because of the trade connection and therefore it was more con- 
tested than any other area in the country. Changing political powers in the 
Huleh Valley always had an impact on the hill countries on both sides of the 
Jordan. 

In1 Kgs 15:20 we read: 


Ben-Hadad listened to King Asa and sent the commanders of his armies 
against (al) the cities of Israel, 

and conquered Iyyon, Dan, Abel-Beth-Maacah and all-Kinnerot, 
against (al) all the land of Naphtali. 


Before discussing the historical background and the archaeology of the sites 
mentioned in this verse we must look at the grammar of this text. The phrase 
"against all the land of Naphtali" is introduced with Hebrew ‘al "against" and is 
in close connection with 'a/ at the beginning of the description of the attack 
"against the cities of Israel” "Against the land of Naphtali" is a summary of Ben- 
Hadad's attack. Instead of this summary, "all-Kinnerot" is introduced with ‘et as 
an accusative object. All the towns previously mentioned are also introduced 
with et. Therefore “all-Kinnerot” is a continuation of the description of the 
conquered territory. 

As already mentioned, Ben-Hadad's attack can be dated between 906 and 
883 B.C.E. Iyyon is identified with Tell Dibbin (coord. 205.308),8* today situ- 
ated in Lebanon. Evidently, until the end of the 10th century B.C.E. Iyyon was 
the northern border of Israel. Abel-Beth-Maacah is identified with Tell Abil 
el-Qamh (coord. 204.296),85 Dan with Tell el-Qadi (coord. 211.294). The three 
city names, Iyyon, Dan, and Abel-Beth-Maacah, merely describe the northern 
border of Israel by listing its three strongest towns. According to the as yet very 
limited excavations of Tell Abil el-Qamh/Abel-Beth-Maacah, this site came to 
its final end in the Iron Age through this attack. Evidently Ben-Hadad was not 
interested in re-establishing this site east of the Huleh Valley after having con- 
quered it, because it was outside his economic interest. He merely wanted to 
destroy this fortified settlement. The transition from stratum IVB to IVA in Tell 
el-Qadi/Dan should be connected to the conquest of Ben-Hadad. 


84 Cf. Marfoe 1995: 185, no. 001. 
85 Panitz-Cohen et al. 2013, 2015. 
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The rest of this campaign is summarized in the phrase “all-Kinnerot, against 
all the land of Naphtali.” Kinnerot is, in this text, definitely not the town of Tell 
el-‘Oreme/Kinneret, which was not settled in those years. Hebrew kol cannot 
be connected with a place name, but only with a region, like kol-haares “the 
whole country,” kol-kikkar ha-yarden “the whole region of the Jordan valley,’ or 
kol-yisrāēl “all Israel" Kinnerot must therefore be a landscape, either the terri- 
tory around the Sea of Galilee or the entire depression between Upper Galilee 
and the Golan. 

Ben-Hadad likely also conquered Tell el-Qedah/Hazor, and the destruction 
level of stratum x/1x should be connected to this campaign. But Ben-Hadad 
was evidently not able to permanently control the area, or had no interest in 
doing so. His campaign, rather, was a short punitive action paid for by Judah (1 
Kgs 15:19). After a brief time, Tell el-Qedah/Hazor and Tell el-Qadi/Dan must 
have already been reconquered by Israel, since according to the Tel Dan Stela 
both cities belonged to Israel some decades later (see below). There do not 
exist two destruction levels at either site. Therefore stratum 111 in Tell el-Qädi/ 
Dan and stratum VIII in Tell el-Qedah/Hazor may be considered as Israelite re- 
construction activities conducted during only a brief time after the campaign 
of Ben-Hadad 1 in 906/883 B.C.E. Tell Abt el-Qamh/Abel-Beth-Maacah was 
likely too far in the north of Israel and therefore was not rebuilt. Unfortunately, 
no excavations exist in Tell Dibbin/Iyyon. The surveys conducted at this site 
were very early and the Iron Age is only scarcely attested.99 According to 2 Kgs 
15:29, this site was also rebuilt during Iron Age 11, although it likely no longer 
belonged to Israel. 

Sites in the Golan area were evidently unaffected by this campaign. There- 
fore, the Golanite territory continuously belonged to Aram-Damascus. But the 
Aramaeans obviously fortified the Golan in the context of their troubles with 
Israel. Stratum et-Tell/Bethsaida sb was likely built in those days, and Seh Hidr/ 
Tell Hadar 111 was rebuilt and fortified by a wall. Tel Soreg, a small casemate 
fortress situated in a wadi and leading up to the Golanite hill country, was also 
fortified. Likely these building activities were considered a defense against 
possible Israelite attacks on the eastern side of the Sea of Galilee. 

The attack of Ben-Hadad I demonstrated that the Aramaeans had become a 
powerful opponent of Israel. Northern Israelite cities also needed to be fortified. 
Tell el-Qedah/Hazor vırı became “a strongly fortified city, with mighty walls, 
strong citadel, public storehouses and, above all, a huge underground water 
system, capable of sustaining the city through a long siege.’®” Additionally, the 
Israelites built a tower in Tell el-Oréme/Kinneret 111 to protect the via maris. 


86 = Marfoe 1995: 185. 
87 Yadin 1972: 165. 
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The Israelites also fortified Tell er-Ramit vıı on the northeastern border 
with Aram, in order to defend against Aramaean attacks in this area. Tell er- 
Ramit held a very specific position in the road system in this region. The main 
ancient road south of Damascus was certainly connected to the sites of Qar- 
nayim (e8-Séh Sa'ad) and Ashtarot (Tell 'A&tara). Anyone who hoped to pene- 
trate the Transjordanian Hill Country had either to cross or surround the steep 
flanks of the Wadi e$-Selläle. Two roads are attested in this area during the Ro- 
man period and they are definitely of older origin (El-Khouri 2009, map). One 
crossed the Wadi eš-Šellāle, the other bypassed this wadi near Tell er-Ramta or 
Tell er-Ramit. Since Tell er-Ramtä is situated seven kilometers further north, 
there is a preference for identifying this site with Ramot-Gilead, but this is not 
at all definite. Likely both sites were strongly fortified but, unfortunately, Tell 
er-Ramta has not been excavated. 

Edrei, present-day Der'a, some 10 km east of Tell er-Ramtā, was an ideal site 
to accommodate the Aramaean troops. The strengthening of Tell er-Ramit vıı 
likely replaced the fortified site of Tell el-Fubhbar v1, which was abandoned at the 
same time. Perhaps during the same period, Tell Zira‘a stratum 4a was rebuilt. 

Who was the Israelite king responsible for these fortifications of the north- 
eastern border? The event described in1 Kgs 15:20 took place during the reign of 
the Israelite King Baasha (906-883 B.C.E.). It is not entirely certain that he was 
the one to manage all these activities. His successors, Elah (883-882 B.C.E.) 
and Zimri (882 B.C.E.), reigned too briefly to organize such fortification ac- 
tivities. Perhaps Omri (882—871 B.C.E.) was the only king strong and powerful 
enough to stabilize the northeastern border. 


3.6 Aramaean Attacks under Hazael (841-ca. 830 B.C.E.; Map 12.5) 
Likely the conquest of Tell el-Qadi/Dan IVA and the new building activities in 
Tell el-Qadi/Dan 111 can be connected to a campaign of the Aramaean King 
Hazael. In the context of these efforts, the Tel Dan Stela was erected after the 
capture of Tell el-Qadi/Dan. If this assumption is correct, Tell el-Qadi/Dan 111 
was not Israelite but Aramaean,88 and the enormous cultic activities in Tell 
el-Qadi/Dan 111 must be connected with the Aramaeans and not the Israelites! 
Presumably the Aramaeans controlled the town until the earthquake in about 
760 B.C.E. 

In Tell el-Qedah/Hazor the end of stratum VIII and the newly-built stra- 
tum vil are likely also connected to this dramatic Aramaean conquest. In Tell 
el-Oréme/Kinneret, the tower originally built as a control post against the 


88 Cf. already Ghantous 2013: 28, based on an oral communication of E.A. Knauf. 
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Aramaeans may have been abandoned during Aramaic rule. Tell er-Ramit was 
also destroyed during these attacks and became an Aramaean town. Evidently 
there was no destruction level in Tell Zira‘a and Tell Juhfiye, whose inhabitants 
perhaps surrendered their town voluntarily to the Aramaeans. Another pos- 
sibility is that the Aramaeans were not interested in conquering the Transjor- 
danian highlands. On the other hand, the destruction of Tell Abu Haraz x1 may 
also be connected to this Aramaean campaign. Where exactly the western and 
southern borders of Aram-Damascus were located is a discussion for another 
time. We urgently need careful research on all destruction levels in Israel and 
partly also in Judah in order to reconstruct Hazael’s campaigns. Hazael cer- 
tainly controlled the territory of northern Israel and large territories within the 
Transjordanian Hill Country for some decades. 

Sites in the Golan were not affected by this campaign, because this area re- 
mained under the control of Aram-Damascus. There are no destruction lev- 
els in et-Tell/Bethsaida and Tel Soreg in the middle of the gth century B.C.E. 
Hirbet el-‘ASeq/‘En Gev KI was likely a continuation (without destruction) of 
KIII, as in Seb Hidr/Tell Hadar. 


3.7 The Reconquest of Israelite Territory by King Joash of Israel around 
796-790 B.C.E. (Map 12.6) 

The only sites in our study area that could be connected to this reconquest of 
King Joash are Tell el-Qedah/Hazor and Tell Abū Haraz. Tell el-Qedah/Hazor vı 
was destroyed and the new Israelite town Tell el-Qedah/Hazor V was erected. 
It is likely that the border between Israel and Aram was in the Huleh Valley 
and the Golan still belonged to the Aramaeans. Tell Abu Haraz x11 was also 
destroyed in around 800 B.C.E., and this destruction may be connected to the 
campaigns of Joash. Whether Joash actually reached territories farther north 
in the Transjordanian Hill Country may be questioned. There is no destruction 
level in Tell el-Qadi/Dan. Therefore, the site was likely still under Aramaean 
control. 


3.8 The Earthquake of Amos 1:1 around 760 B.C.E. (Map 12.7) 

Another destruction level in the first half of the 8th century (ca. 760 B.C.E.) 
can be associated with the earthquake mentioned in Amos 13.8? Destruction 
levels are attested in Tell el-Qadi/Dan 111, Tell el-Qedah/Hazor vı, et-Tell/Beth- 
saida sb, Séh Hidr/Tell Hadar 11, Tell er-Ramit VIA, and Tell Abū Haraz x111. In 
Tell el--Orēme/Kinneret, the village of stratum 11 was likely founded directly 


89  Zwickel 2015. 
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after the earthquake in order to establish new infrastructure for increased 
trade activities. 

Evidently Jeroboam 11 took advantage of the catastrophic situation to en- 
large his area (cf. Amos 6:13, which mentions Lo-Dabar and Qarnayim, and 2 
Kgs 14:28). Since these attacks occurred within the context of the destruction 
of the earthquake, we should not expect any additional destruction levels for 
the campaign of Jeroboam 11. 


3.9 The End of the Aramaean Kingdom 733/732 B.C.E. (Map 12.8) 

The end of the Aramaean state of Damascus and the conquest of the north- 
ern parts of Israel are attested by destruction levels at nearly every site in the 
research area: Tell el-Qädi/Dan 11, Tell el-Qedah/Hazor V, Tell el--Orēme/Kin- 
neret 11, et-Tell/Bethsaida 5a, Seb Hidr/Tell Hadar 1, Hirbet el-A&eq/'En Gev 
KII, Tel Soreg Fort, Tell Zira‘a 4a, Tell er-Ramit VIB, Tell Juhfīye rv,2, and Tell 
Abū Haraz xiv were all destroyed in the last half of the 8th century B.C.E. It 
is very convincing and generally accepted to combine these destruction lev- 
els with the Assyrian campaigns of 733/732 B.C.E. The Golan and the eastern 
hinterland became the new Assyrian province Qarnayim (likely including the 
territory of Damascus). The area to the south of it belonged to the Assyrian 
province Gilead, and Galilee and parts of northern Israel became the province 
Megiddo. The Beqa' Valley was transformed into the province Mansuate. 


4 Summary 


There were multiple changes of border lines in the Golan and its surrounding 
areas during the Iron Age. The Aramaeans of Aram-Damascus incorporated 
the territory of Geshur in the 10th century B.C.E. and enlarged their territory 
to include parts of northern Israel. They were finally pushed back by the Israel- 
ites, until the Aramaean kingdom was transformed into an Assyrian province 
in 732 B.C.E. 

Two points should be especially stressed, because they are not or have not 
been widely recognized. The Golan was never controlled by Israel. It always 
belonged to either Geshur or Aram-Damascus. Et-Tell/Bethsaida was therefore 
never an Israelite town. This sheds new light on the excavations there. Even 
more important is that Tell el-Qadi/Dan was under Aramaean control for a 
relatively long time, and the massive building activities of Tell el-Qadi/Dan 111 
occurred under Aramaean rather than Israelite influence. 
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a Earthquake. 

b Enlargement of Naphtali to the north, likely as far as Tell Dibbin; new Aramaean fortifica- 
tions in the Golan territory; Geshur, Bashan, and Tob incorporated into Aram-Damascus; 
Solomonic control of the northern Transjordanian Hill Country. 

c Aramaean campaign against the Huleh Valley, resulting in fortifying the sites in northern 
Israel against the Aramaeans. 

d Destruction by earthquake (Amos 1:1). 

e Destruction by Tiglath-pileser 111. 
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Appendix 1: Excavated Sites in the Research Area 


Appendix 1 lists all excavated sites in the research area with some short comments on 
bibliography and excavation results. The sites are listed from north to south. 


Tell es-Sälehiye/Tell Firzat (coord. 287.326)99 

The excavations at this site, situated 16 km east of Damascus, took place in 1953. 
The excavator opened a trench 5 m wide and about 40 m long. The interpretation of 
the excavation is rather difficult. Von der Osten found 12 strata from the Middle Bronze 
Age (XII) to the Byzantine period (1). The following history of the settlement can be 








reconstructed: 
Stratum Dating Relevant finds 
I Byzantine Possible remains of a Byzantine church 
II Roman Fort, belonging to the Limes Arabicus 
Likely a small settlement on the southern side of 
the tell; this period was not observed during the 
excavations on the tell 
III 6th century B.C.E. Late Iron Age Cypriot "Knickfibel" 
IV 7th century B.C.E. 
v 8th/7th century Surrounding wall, considered by von der Osten as 
B.C.E. Aramaean; perhaps a palace existed on the south side 
of the tell; a stela depicting an Aramaean king, found 
in 1855 and today in the British Museum, is either 
from stratum v or VI? 
VI 8th/7th century Surrounding wall, considered by von der Osten as 
B.C.E. Aramaean; perhaps a palace existed on the south side 
of the tell; destruction level (Tiglath-pileser 111?) 
VII 12th century No outer surrounding wall, heavy destruction layer 
B.C.E. (1.2 m thick), perhaps destroyed around 1200 B.C.E. 
VIII Late Bronze Age 11 Surrounding wall (1.9 m broad), destruction level 
IX Late Bronze Age Iı Surrounding wall (1.9 m broad), destruction level 
x Around 1400 Surrounding wall (3.5 m broad), Mycenean and 
B.C.E. Cypriot pottery, destruction level 
XI Middle Bronze Age Earthen rampart 
IIC 


go Von der Osten 1956; Hafþórsson 2006: 194-196. 
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Stratum Dating Relevant finds 
XII Middle Bronze Age Earthen rampart 
IIB, end of 19th 
century B.C.E. 





a Cf Contenau 1924, 210-211; Galling 1953, 183-186 


Unfortunately the data presented in the excavation report are not accurate 
enough (especially in the Iron Age 11 period) to reconstruct an accurate politi- 
cal history and to connect the layers to any military campaign. Therefore, this 
site is not included in table 12.1. No convincing identification of the major tell 
with any historical site has been proposed. 


Tell Abil el-Qamh/Abel-Beth-Maacah (coord. 204.296)?! 

The excavations at this site next to the modern Israeli-Lebanese border are of 
major interest because several Iron Age layers have been found. The following 
table tries to summarize the results of the excavations thus far: 








Most Parallelstrata Dating Relevant finds 
distinguished 
strata 
F6 Middle Bronze Age Tower (6,5x7,7 m); fortifications 
03 Early Bronze Age Oven 
11/Middle Bronze 
Age 
F5 Late Bronze Age1 Walls at the tower 
F4 Late Bronze Age 1ī Pavement 
F3 Late Bronze Age ıı Walls; site was abandoned at the 
end of Late Bronze Age II 
A6 Iron Age I Wall 
A5 Iron Age I Walls; possible tomb building 
A4 Iron Age I Walls (same line as A 5) and 


installations; violently destroyed; 
bamah?; parallel to Tell el-Qadi/ 
Dan stratum v? 


91  PPanitz-Cohen et al. 2013, 2015. 
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Most Parallel strata Dating Relevant finds 

distinguished 

strata 

A3 Iron Age I Domestic quarter, but no 
coherent architectural plan (likely 
some activities at open spaces); 
the site was abandoned at the end 
of this settlement phase 

A2 Iron Age I Large building (11x6 m), cultic 


F ı (cf. A 2-6) Iron Ager 


F2 Iron Age I 
02 Iron Age I 
O1 Iron Ager 
Post O 1 Late Iron Age 1/ 
Early Iron Age ITA 
B5/B4 Iron Age IIA/B 
B3 Persian/Early 
Hellenistic 
B2 Post-early 
Hellenistic 
Bi Mameluke? 


corner, identical with Tell el- 
Qadi/Dan stratum IVB? 

Silos 

Dwelling complex; seal from the 
time of Ramesses 11 (likely an 
heirloom) 

Structure, 4 rooms, skeleton in 
one room 

Built directly upon the walls of O 
2, same line 

Pit 


Installations 
Building 


Pits 


Burials? 





Tell el-Qadi/Dan (coord. 211.294)” 


The following Late Bronze and Iron Age strata can be distinguished in Tell el-Qadi/ 





Dan: 

Stratum Dating Relevant finds 

VIII Late Bronze Age I Reuse of Middle Bronze Age walls; 
(16th/15th century metallurgical workshops; temple?; major 
B.C.E.) building; no destruction level 


92 Ben-Dov 2011: 8; Biran 1994; Biran 2008. 
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Stratum Dating Relevant finds 
VII Late Bronze Age 11 Change of city planning, but partial reuse 
(14th/13th century of structures of stratum VIII; ended with a 
B.C.E.) crisis (but because of the limited excavated 
area, total destruction cannot be determined 
with certainty); similar pottery assemblage to 
Besan/Beth-Shean stratum S4; no evidence of 
Egyptian influence 
VI Iron 1 (12th century Pits; evidently the first settlers in Tell el-Qadi/ 
B.C.E.) Dan were semi-nomads 
V Iron I (12th-first half of | Urbanized city; metal workshop; destroyed 
11th century B.C.E.) by violent means (perhaps destroyed by an 
earthquake) 
IVB Iron 1/11 (second half of Rebuilding of the site; very similar to stratum 
11th - first half of 10th v 
century B.C.E.) 
IVA Iron 11 (second half of Second phase of this stratum; erection of 
10th -gth century BC En “Bamah A" and a wine-pressing installation, 
violently destroyed by fire 
II Iron 11 (first half of 8th Erection of “Bamah B" in area T, with 


II 


century B.C.E.)b 


Iron 11 (second and third 
quarters of the 8th cen- 
tury B.C.E.) [rather: third 
quarter of the 8th century 
B.C.E./733 B.C.E.] 

Iron 11 (end of 8th — early 
6th century B.C.E.) 


casemate rooms (one of them used for cultic 
purposes) around the area; destroyed by 
earthquake? 

Destroyed by Tiglath-pileser 111 


New buildings at several locations on the site. 





a Cf. the following footnote. 
b In contrast to the published data (oth — beginning of the 8th century B.C.E.), this stratum 
should rather be dated exclusively to the first half of the 8th century, because nearly all the 
parallels for a scepter deposited below the altar in a side room are from the 8th century; 
cf. Zwickel 1994: 256, n. 100. 


Tell el-Wawiyat (coord. 2050.2910)% 


93 ` Onn 1990; Onn et al. 1996; Avshalom-Gorni — Getzov 2001; 2003; 2008. 
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Iron Age remains were found at this site, and evidently these remains are from the 
Iron Age I (nth and perhaps 10th century B.C.E.) and the Iron Age 11 period (10th/gth 
and 7th century B.C.E.), but the reports are not very congruent. No destruction re- 
mains were reported. These preliminary data are not informative enough for further 
research. Therefore the site is not considered further in Table 12.1. 


Tell Ahdar/Tel Anafa (coord. 2105.2869)** 
Little is known about the pre-Hellenistic settlement history of this site. Therefore it is 
not referred to in Table 12.1. 


Tell Na‘ame (coord. 2059.2868)?5 

The excavations at this site revealed mainly Middle Bronze Age remains, although the 
Iron Age is also attested. The site will therefore not be considered for further research 
on our topic. 


Tell el-Qedah/Hazor (coord. 203.269)?6 

Tell el-Qedah was excavated by J. Garstang (1928), Y. Yadin (1955-1958), and A. Ben-Tor 
(since 1990). The following table presents the chronology for the periods under discus- 
sion in this paper: 





Upper city arab. Ben-Tor Present study 

Numbers = Areal A 

Bonfil 

XIII LB II Ca. 1300 — 1230 B.C.E. 

Gap 1230-1100 B.C.E. 

XII/XI Iron ı 1100 - 950 B.C.E. 

Xp Mid 10th century B.C.E. 950 (built by Solomon) - 885 

XA Mid 10th century B.C.E. B.C.E. (destroyed by Ben- 

IX End of 10th - early oth Hadad 1.) 

century B.C.E. 

VIII/5B - c gth century B.C.E. 885 - 845 B.C.E. (built by 
Omri or Ahab, destroyed by 
Hazael) 

VII/5A; 4A- B gth century B.C.E. 845 - 790 B.C.E. (Aramaean) 


94 Herbert 1993. 
95 Greenberg 1998. 
96 Yadin 1972; Ben-Tor 2008; Ben-Tor 2016. I use the high chronology. 
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Upper city arab. Ben-Tor Present study 

Numbers = Areal A 

Bonfil 

VI/3 8th century B.C.E. 790 — 760 B.C.E. (built by 
Joash or Jeroboam 11, destroyed 
by an earthquake)? 

Vs /2 8th century B.C.E. 760 — 732 B.C.E., rebuilt by 

V,/2 8th century B.C.E. Jeroboam 11, destroyed by 
Tiglath-pileser 111 

IV 8th century B.C.E. Late 8th century B.C.E. 

II 7th century B.C.E. 7th century B.C.E. 

II/1 4th century B.C.E. Persian (4th century B.C.E.) 

I 3rd/2nd century B.C.E. Hellenistic (3rd/2nd century 
B.C.E.) 





a Zwickel 2015. 


Hazor is the largest pre-Roman site in all of Palestine. The site was destroyed 
about 1230 B.C.E., likely by local Habiru groups. During the Iron Age only the 
upper city was resettled. During the time of Omri or Ahab the city was en- 
larged and at that time covered the entire upper tell. In the gth century B.C.E. 
a basalt-working center existed there.’ The destruction layers in the Iron Age II may 
be connected with battles between the Israelites and Aramaeans, who both desired 
to control this city. The town was finally destroyed by Tiglath-pileser 111 in the year 
733 B.C.E.98 


Tell el-'Oréme/Kinneret (coord. 200.252)?9 

This large tell was partly excavated by different scholars. The earliest excavations 
were undertaken by Karge, but are completely unpublished and lost because of the 
untimely death of the excavator. In 1939, small German excavations were conduct- 
ed (based on some earlier probe trenches), but very little was published because of 
the breakout of the Second World War. In addition to some small excavations under 
the leadership of Edelstein and Yakar, V. Fritz began new excavations here in 1982, 


97 Ebeling — Rosenberg 2015; Gluhak et al. 2016. 
98 For more historical reconstructions cf. Zwickel 2017. 
99 Fritz 1990; Pakkala et al. 2004. 
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continued by the Kinneret Regional Project. These excavations uncovered several 








strata: 

Stratum Time Type of settlement 

VII 16th century B.C.E./ Fortified town; unknown size 
Middle Bronze Age IIC/ 
Late Bronze Age I 

VII 15th century B.C.E./Late Fortified town; unknown size 
Bronze Age I 

VI 11th century B.C.E./Iron Fortified town on the entire hill (10 ha) 
Age I 

v 11th century B.C.E./Iron Fortified town on the entire hill (10 ha) 
Age I 

IV 10th/11th century Dense settlement over the entire hill (10 ha) 
B.C.E./Iron Age I 

Gap 

III gth century B.C.E./Iron Fortress on the northern edge of the 


II 


Age II 

8th century B.C.E./Iron 
Age II 

8th century B.C.E./Iron 
Age II 

7th/6th century B.C.E./ 
Iron Age 111/Persian 


acropolis 

Town (0.7 ha) on top of the acropolis; 
destroyed by Tiglath-pileser 111 

Small settlement on top of the acropolis 


Sporadic building activity in area Q and 
Assyrian building in Area E 





Stepansky!?? mentioned pottery from the Late Bronze Age 11, but this is not confirmed 


by the excavation. Burials have been found near the site at coord. 20115.25285 (Late 


Bronze Age/Iron Age 1)!?! and at 2006.2527 (Late Bronze Age).!92 Münger!?? mentions 


that, based on archaeological finds, Kinneret cannot be associated with the kingdom 


of Geshur. Indeed, this site should not be called “Early Aramaean,” but rather “Late 


Canaanite." 


et-Tell/Bethsaida (coord. 209.257)!4 
The following strata were observed: 


100 
101 
102 
103 
104 


Stepansky 2000: 10*. 
Stepansky 2000: 11*. 
Thompson 1979: 97. 
Münger 2013: 167. 
Arav 2008. 
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Stratum Absolute chronology 


ZWICKEL 


Specific finds 





6a, b 950-850 B.C.E. 


5b 850-760 B.C.E. 

5a 760-732 B.C.E. 

4 732-6th century 
B.C.E. 

3 6th-3rd century B.C.E. 


Founding of a thriving city with bit-hilani 

palace; thick city walls, city gate, and granaries 
Thriving city with thick city walls; palace in 
secondary use; 4-chamber-city gate, granary; 
perhaps damaged by earthquake? 

Small repairs; destroyed by Tiglath-pileser 111 
Few construction activities; Iron Age buildings 
in secondary use 

Few construction activities; Iron Age buildings in 
secondary use 





a Zwickel 2015. 


Seh Hidr; Shekh Khader; Sheikh Hidr; Tel Hadar!5 
Tel Hadar was excavated in 1987-1997 by E. Yadin and M. Kochavi. The site is situated 


directly on the shore of the Sea of Galilee. Final reports are in preparation. According 


to the preliminary excavation results, the following strata existed in Tel Hadar: 





Stratum Absolute chronology Important finds and structures 





VI Late Bronze Age I 
(14th century B.C.E. 


Gap 


v (formerly Early Iron Age 1 

stratum II) 

IV (formerly Iron Age 1, destroyed 

stratum II) at the beginning of 
the 10th century 
B.C.E. 


105 Yadin — Kochavi 2008: 1756-1757. 


An inner city wall with a diameter of about 

) 50 m was constructed; a tower with a 
diameter of 20 m was erected on the eastern 
side. 
There is a settlement gap in the Late Bronze 
Age I1 period. 
Pits and some small installations 


Reuse of the city wall of the Late Bronze 

Age; public buildings (two warehouses, two 
tripartite buildings, a grain silo) were erected 
on the inner side of the city wall; destroyed in 
a conflagration. 
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Stratum Absolute chronology Important finds and structures 

III-I gth/8th century B.C.E. Erection of the outer wall with a diameter of 
(formerly ca. 80 m, private houses. Likely abandoned in 
stratum I) 733 B.C.E., when Tiglath-pileser 111 conquered 


the area, or the site was abandoned after an 
earthquake. 





Hirbet el-Aseq/'En Gev (coord. 2102. 2435)!06 

In 1961 an excavation under the leadership of B. Mazar, I. Dunayevsky, and 
M. Dothan (= M in the following table) took place at several locations near the mod- 
ern port of Kibbutz ‘En Gev.!°7 From 1990 to 2004 ("Japanese mission" = J) and from 
2009 to 2011 (“Keio Mission" = K), two Japanese teams excavated the site, the first along 
with the late Moshe Kochavi.!08 A final publication is in preparation. The old excava- 
tion results should be revised in light of the new results. The following table presents 
the new numbering of the strata and the architectural remains according to the final 
stratigraphic analysis:!09 








Strata Main Discoveries Date 
M J K 
vim" Loc 1v Solid wall built on virgin soil; large Iron IB; ca. 1050-950 
510 public building B.C.E. 
IV-III v HI Casemate wall; pillared buildings; Iron IA; ca. 950-840/ 
tower 830 B.C.E. 
I (11*-1*) IV II Destroyed likely either by Iron Age IIB; ca. 


earthquake or by Tiglath-pileser 111 840/830-732 B.C.E. 
= II-I I Pits (Persian Period, Hellenistic Persian — Roman periods 
resettlement, Roman lime kilns) 





106 Sugimoto 2015a; Sugimoto 2015b. 

107 Mazar et al. 1964. 

108 Kochavi - Tsukimoto 2008; Sugimoto 2015a. 
109 Sugimoto 2015a. 
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Tel Soreg (coord. 2145. 2424)" 

Three seasons of excavations were conducted under the direction of M. Kochavi be- 
tween 1987 and 1989 at this site, situated on a hilltop in a wadi. The site could have 
easily controlled the road up to the hill country of the Golan. 





Early Bronze Age ıv/Middle Bronze Settled cave, architectural remains 
Agel 





Middle Bronze Age 11 Sherds, no architecture, tomb 

Later Bronze Age Sherds, no architecture, tomb 

Iron I Pits 

Iron 11 (gth/8th century B.C.E.) Fort with casemate walls, some private 


houses, destroyed at the end of the 8th 
century, likely by Tiglath-pileser 111 
Persian Resettled after a gap 





Tell Astara (coord. 2455.2460)!!! 

Two excavation campaigns were undertaken at this prominent hill (400 x 280 m). 
According to the opinion of the excavator, stratum II covered the Late Bronze Age and 
Iron Age 1 (until about goo B.C.E.), stratum 1 the Iron Age 11 period from goo until 700 
B.C.E. Albright already proposed that the tell had been finally conquered by Tiglath- 
pileser 111, based on survey sherds.!!? The excavation results are not very specifically 
dated and were therefore not integrated into table 12.1. 


eš-Šēķ Sa'ad (coord. 2473.2495)"3 

The excavation results of this site are unpublished. At least one of the excavated lay- 
ers is from the Iron Age. An Aramaean basalt lion was discovered there, which is now 
stored in the Archaeological Museum of Damascus. It likely can be dated to the late 
gth or early 8th century B.C.E." Since the excavation results are undocumented, this 
site is not integrated into table 12.1. 


Hirbet ed-Duwer/Tel Dover (coord. 2091. 2321)!" 
This small site (0.5 ha) was excavated in 1997 as a brief salvage excavation conducted 
by Y. Rapuano. The following layers were found according to a preliminary report: 


110 Kochavi 1993. 

111 Abou Assaf 1968, 1969. 
112 Albright 1925: 15. 

113 Cf. Zwickel 1990: 335. 
114 Sader 1987: 270. 

115 Rapuano 2001: 19*-21*. 
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Stratum Period 


Important structures and finds 





VIII Late Bronze Age 
VII Iron Age 
VI-I Hellenistic and 


later periods 


Massive walls on the western end of the tell, large 
public building, main stratum on the site 

Mainly silos (11th/10th century B.C.E.); tomb from 
the 11th century B.C.E.; no younger layers from the 
Iron Age, but another tomb from the 8th century 
B.C.E. 





These layers do not completely correspond to the (reliable) new surveys (which men- 


tion Middle Bronze Age 11, Iron Age 1-11, and Persian period sherds) and to the Iron 


Age 11 finds from the excavations.!!6 Rapuano's excavation likely touched only a small- 


er part of the hill, while other periods are located on another side of the tell. Therefore, 


both new survey and excavation material is referred to on the maps. 


Tell Zirāta (coord. 2119. 2252)! 


During the excavations, which have been conducted from 2001 to the present 


under the direction of D. Vieweger and J. Háser (partially also with a team from the 


Netherlands), the following stratigraphy was established (according to Vieweger/ 


Häser 2010): 





Stratum Absolute chronology ` Specific finds and remarks 





13 Middle Bronze Age 
12 Middle Bronze Age 
11 Middle Bronze Age 
10 Late Bronze Age 
9 Late Bronze Age 
8 Late Bronze Age 
7 Late Bronze Age 


116 Cf. Paz 2007: 27-28. 
117 Vieweger 2008. 


Houses 
Houses 


Houses 

This stratum ended with a landslide (likely 
early 14th century B.C.E.) caused by an 
earthquake or another type of natural 
destruction 

Reparation fill after the landslide 
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Stratum Absolute chronology Specific finds and remarks 





6 Late Bronze Age Casemate wall and living quarters; rich find 
situation; destroyed around 1200 B.C.E. 

5 Iron Age I New buildings, based on the Late Bronze Age 
walls; no longer any city wall; likely an agricul- 
tural economy 


4a/b Iron Age ıı (ab = 10th Consolidation of the settlement; relatively thin 
century B.C.E., 4a - city wall in zigzag-shape; the tell was aban- 
gth/8th century B.C.E.) doned at the end of the 8th century B.C.E. 
Gap 
3 Persian-Hellenistic No architecture from the Persian period has 
yet been found, but a considerable number of 
Persian sherds were discovered in Area I. 
2 Roman-Byzantine 
1 Omayyad 





Stratum 6 ended with a destruction layer. Also, during stratum 4, two phases can be 
discerned. This destruction may be connected to an earthquake, a conflagration on 
the hill, or a military attack. The site was abandoned in the 8th century B.C.E., likely 
because of the wars conducted by Tiglath-pileser 111 in 733/732 B.C.E. 


Tell er-Ramit (coord. 2455.2116)!8 
The excavations directed by P.W. Lapp were recently published and the pottery was 
dated in light of present-day knowledge: 





Stratum Period Absolute chronology Specific finds 





VIII Iron 0 940/930-900 B.C.E. Settlement, city wall, destroyed (by 
Aramaeans?) 

VII IronIī  900-850/840 B.C.E. Square casemate wall, some buildings 
outside the wall, perhaps destroyed in 
842/841 


118 Barako - Lapp 2015. 
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Stratum Period Absolute chronology Specific finds 





VI Irontl  840-733/2 B.C.E. Buildings, separated by small streets; 
destroyed by Tiglath-pileser 111 (perhaps 
VIA destroyed by earthquake?) 

v Not existent, resettlement only in the 
Hellenistic period 





Tell el-Fuhhär (coord. 2387.2219)"9 
The Danish excavations under the direction of J. Strange yielded the following 








stratigraphy: 
Stratum Period Absolute Areas Specific finds 
chronology 
III Middle Bronze 1800—1500 B.C.E. BCE Walls; pottery 
Age UA 
IV Late Bronze 1500-1400 B.C.E. F Private houses 
Age I-IIA 
v Late Bronze 1400-1150 B.C.E. B,C,F Palace; well-fortified city; 
Age IIB international trade activities; 
the site was abandoned at the 
end of this period 
VIA Late Bronze 1150-1050? B,C,F Re-establishment of the city 
Age IIB-Iron B.C.E. with private houses after a 
IA very short gap 
VIB Iron Age IA-B 1050?-900? B; C; F In the beginning continuation 
B.C.E. of stratum VIA, but during 
Iron Age IB or at its end 
abandonment of the site 
Gap 
VII Iron Age IIC, 600-350B.C.E. BCE Large building (farm?) and 
Persian silos 


VIII Hellenistic 300-150 B.C.E. B,C Large villa 





119 Strange (ed.) 2015. 
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Tell Juhfiye (coord. 2275.2110)120 
This very small site, some 30 m in diameter, was likely a small industrial or agricultural 
site most of the time. At this site, the following layers and horizons were observed: 








Horizon Dating Specific finds 

I Late Bronze Age Circular structure, tomb? 

II Late Bronze Age Smallrooms inside the circular structure 

III Late Bronze Age 11/Iron Age 1 Surrounding wall; terrace 

IV,1 Iron Age I Inner area used for storage and working 
area; private house 

IV,2 Iron Age II-III Inner area used for storage and working 
area; private house 

IV,3 Iron Age 111 (late) Inner area used for storage and working area 

v Byzantine, Omayyad 





Evidently no destruction levels exist. Therefore it is hard to offer any absolute chronol- 
ogy for this site. 

Pella (coord. 2078.2064)!?! 

In 1967 the College of Wooster began some excavations under the direction of 
R.H. Smith. The main focus of the archaeological activity was on post-Hellenistic 
periods. The Late Bronze and Iron Age results of these excavations have hardly been 
published.!2? Sherds of the Late Bronze Age 1 period were found in small quantity, 
while tombs from the Late Bronze Age 11 existed. Also, the number of Iron Age 1 sherds 
is limited, originating mainly from tombs. Evidently the site was not or only poorly set- 
tled during the Iron Age.!?3 In 1979 the University of Sydney renewed the excavations 
under the direction of J.B. Hennessy and later St. Bourke. Unfortunately, despite some 
preliminary publications, no final report and stratigraphy has yet been published. The 
following stratigraphy has been extracted from diverse publications: 





Phase Period Absolute Chronology Specific finds 





X MBI 19th century B.C.E. Massive mudbrick city wall, 4 m wide 
ix/Vir1. MBit 18th century B.C.E. Likely destroyed by an earthquake 


120 Lamprichs 2007. 

121 Smith 1973, 1993; Knapp 1993; Bourke et al. 2006; Fischer 2006. 
122 Smith 1973: 210-213. 

123 Smith 1993: 1178. 
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Phase Period Absolute Chronology Specific finds 





VII MB 17th century B.C.E. Severe changes compared to the 
II-III preceding stratum 
vi MB 17th century (until Three phases with architecture; 


about 1600 B.C.E.) subphase 6C was likely destroyed by 


an earthquake 
V MB 16th and first half of "Governor's residence" 


IIC/LB1 15th century B.C.E. 
IV LBI Second half of 15th and 
14th century B.C.E. 











II LBı1/11 13th century until ca. 
1250 B.C.E. 

II LB 
I 
Tell Abu Haraz!?4 
Excavations in Tell Abü Haraz were conducted after 1989 under the direction of P.M. 
Fischer. 
Phase Period Absolute Specific finds 

Chronology 
v Late Bronze Age IA 1525—1450 B.C.E. Town with casemate walls, 


VI Late Bronze Age IB 1450-1400 B.C.E. 


VII Late Bronze Age 1400—1350 B.C.E. 


IB/C 
VIII Late Bronze Age IC 1350—? B.C.E. 


124 Fischer 2013. 


violent destruction 

Partial repair of the settlement, 
casemate wall still existent, new 
structures, no clear traces of 
destruction 

Small temple, violent destruction 


Scanty remains, likely 
destruction 
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Phase Period Absolute Specific finds 
Chronology 
Gap 

IX Iron Age IB 1100-1050 B.C.E. Reuse of older defense 
installations, destroyed by 
conflagration 

x Iron Age IB/IIA 1050-930 B.C.E. Repair of older installations and 
houses, destroyed by violence 

XI Iron Age IIA 930-850 B.C.E. Repair of older installations and 
houses, destruction 

XII Iron Age IIA/B 850-800 B.C.E. Erection of new towers, 
destruction 

XIII Iron Age IIB 800—760 B.C.E. Erection of new towers, destruc- 
tion (perhaps earthquake; cf. 
Zwickel 2015) 

XIV Iron Age IIB 760—732 B.C.E. New towers and houses, de- 
stroyed by Assyrians (Tiglath- 
pileser 111) 

XV Iron Age IIC 732-600 B.C.E. Impoverished small settlement 
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Appendix 2: Sites in the Territory of the Huleh Valley and in the 
Eastern Part of Upper Galilee (Area of Beth-Maacah) 


The following Iron Age sites existed in this territory (squares 19.28, 19.27, 19.26, 19.25; 


20.29; 20.28, 20.27, 20.26, and 20.25, including the Huleh Valley; gray shading indicates 


settlement continuity):!25 








Name Coord. LBu Ironı Iron 
Gush Halav 1919.2701 X X X 
Horvat Nesibba 1935.2713 X X 
Hirbet Uba/Horvat Avot 1937. 2765 X 

Alma 1963.2734 X 
Deishun/Dishon 1980. 2760 X 
Qadas/Tel Qedesh 1997.2797 X 
el--Urdān; Dalton (North) 1959. 2698 X X 
Tetaba 1949 . 2687 X X 
Hirbet es-Safsaf 1920. 2684 X X 
Qaddita 1941. 2678 X X 
Nahal Dalton 1970.2677 X 

Nahal Yavnit Site 1989. 2676 X 

Horvat ‘Ain Khuni 1996. 2659 X 

Safed 1964. 2639 X X X 
Hirbet es-Sammūra 1907 . 2623 X 

Yaquq 1953. 2546 X X 
Tell Abil el-Qamh/Abel-Beth-Maacah 2045. 2959 X X X 
Tell Bet Ahū/Tell el-Battiha/Hisäs 2061.2923 X X X 
Tell el-Wawiyat 2050.2910 X X 
Tell Na‘ame 2059.2868 X X X 
Tell er-Rumman 2048 . 2774 X X X 
Tell Shahaf/Tell Abalis 2069.2741 X X 


125 Based on Zwickel 2017; 2007; Frankel 2001. 
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Name Coord. LBu Ironı Iron 
Ayyelet ha-Sahar 2042 . 2697 X X 
Tell el-Qedah/Hazor 2035.2692 X X X 
Tell er-Rih 2008 . 2692 X X 
Hirbet el-Muserife 2070 . 2692 X X 
Nahal Hazor 2028 . 2685 X 

Qasr ‘Atra 2089 . 2678 X X 
Hirbet el-Be 2069.2668 X X 
Hirbet Qatàna 2040 . 2665 X X 
Tell el-Qasab 2026 . 2641 X X 
Ya'üne 2002.2640 X X 
Hirbet et-Tūm 2022.2592 X 

Horvat Tofah 2023.2587 X 

Tell el-'Orēme 2009.2528 X X 
Tell el-Hnūd 2001.2518 X 

Tell Ahdar/Tel Anāfā 2105.2869 X X X 
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The following Late Bronze and Iron Age sites are attested in the area of Geshur:!?6 





Name Coord. Late Late Iron Iron 
Bronze Bronze Ager Agen 
Age I Age II 

Hirbet Sa‘r 2218.2948 X X 

‘En Quniye 2185 . 2935 X 

Mas'ada West 2209.2932 X X 

*En el-Hamra (East) 2270 . 2876 X 

Bijje/el-Dalāwe 2217.2785 (MB/LB) X X 

es-Surraman/el-Adnaniye/ 2286 . 2784 X X 

Sūr el-Mal 

Huweha (Northeast) 2253 . 2756 X 

Mumsiye (West) 2268 . 2754 X 

Qal'a et-Tawil 2256.2741 X 

= 2199 . 2737 A 

Juweze 2287 . 2714 X X 

Tell el-Azazīye/Giv‘at ‘Azaz 2126.2923 X 

Tell Fahr/Mizpe Golani 2148 . 2922 X 

Mas'ada Dolmen Field 2216.2912 X 

Wadi Bälu‘a 2156.2849 X 

Summāga 2182. 2848 X X 

Hirbet Za'artā 2148.2842 X 

Hirbet eš-Šēh Mahmūd 2109.2816 X 

el-Furun, Horvat Furan 2204.2837 X X 

Hirbet e8-Séh Muhammed 2124.2845 X 

Rawīye 2138.2805 (MB/LB) X 

Hafar 2145.2777 X 

El-Mughaiyir 2184.2770 X X 

‘En et-Tina 2109 . 2759 X 

Dardara 2115.2747  (MB/LB) X 

Sch Marzüq 2158.2732 X 

‘En el-‘Alaq 2173.2730  (MB/LB) X 

Der Siras 2140.2724 X 


126 Based on Zwickel 1990; Hartal 1989; Hartal — Ben-Ephraim in progress; Hartal — 


Ben-Ephraim n.y. 
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Name Coord. Late Late Iron Iron 
Bronze Bronze Ager  Agerr 
Age I Age II 
Murtafa‘ ed-Durijat 2097.2705 X 
Ahmediye 2161. 2678 X X 
Fahura 2143. 2675 X X 
Ghadir 2194. 2674 X 
Irusim Waterfall East 2197.2674 X X 
= 2113. 2632 X X 
Horvat Batra 2138.2568 X X 
Zeta 2169.2544 X 
Tell eš-Šēķ Ali 2112.2540 X X 
Umm el-Qubür 2198.2538 X X 
Mazra'at Kanaf 2145.2531 X X X 
Kafr 'Aqab 2116.2521 X X X 
Šugayyif/Mišarrafāwī 2135.2513 X X X 
Seh Hidr 2111.2507 X X X 
el-Dahatmīye 2179.2504 X 
el-Haššāš/el-Dajājīye 2131.2481 X X 
Upper/Lower Mesīl Harūb 2157.2478 X 
*Udéssa 2169.2478 X X 
Tell Abu Mudawwar 2186.2477 X 
Mujehiye 2154.2475 X X 
Qasr el-Bardawil 2198.2475 X 
Naba‘ en-Tū'ēne 2147.2466 X 
Rujm Fīg 2182.2445 X X 
Hirbet el-‘ASeq/‘En Gev 2102. 2435 X X 
Tel Soreg 2145.2424 X X 
= 2117.2396 X X 
Hirbet Duwerabän 2104. 2394 X X 
el-Uyün 2129.2361 X X 
en-Naseriye fortress 2108.2343 X X X X 
Tell et-Turraya 2109.2338 X X X X 
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Appendix 4: The Settlement History in the Area of the Tribe of Dan 








Name Coord. Iron I Iron II 
Tell el-Qadi/Dan 2112.2948 X X 
Khirbet es-Sanbariya/Horvat 2082.2930 X X 
Mamzi/Tel Khazaz 

Tahunat et-Tabkha 2102.2915 X 

Tell el-Mungatia 2109.2918 X 

Tell Kawatil 2105.2917 X 

Tell Turmus 2108.2909 X 
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MAP 12.1 
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MAP 12.3 Significant changes in the middle of the 10th century B.C.E. 
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MAP 12.4 Events in the period 906-883 B.C.E. 
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MAP 12.5  Aramaean attacks under Hazael (841-ca. 830 B.C.E.). 
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MAP 12.6 The re-conguest of Israelite territory by King Joash of Israel around 
796—790 B.C.E. 
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MAP 12.7 The earthquake of Amos 11 around 760 B.C.E. 
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MAP 12.8 The end of the Aramaean kingdom 733/732 B.C.E. 
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Index of Geographical Names, Ancient and Modern 


The index is organized alphabetically, following the sequence of the Latin alphabet. The terms 
Jebel /Jabal; Tell/Tall/Tel, as well as Arabic definite articles are placed following the respective 





place names. Differences between A — ‘A —'A;h- h- h; s - s t- t, etc. are not taken into account 


in the alphabetical order. 


Abalis, Tell. 

Abaraza 173 

Abel-Beth-Maacah 250, 259, 270, 271, 273, 
275, 289-292, 294, 295, 299, 300, 
302, 317 

Abel-Beth-Maacah, Tel 251 

Abel-Shittim 259, 287 

Abil el-Qamh, Tell 250, 259, 270, 271, 275, 
289-292, 295, 299, 300, 302 

Abū Danna, Tell/Tall 9, 183, 198 

Abu al-Kharaz/Abü Haraz, Tell 254, 258, 
288, 291, 297—300, 315 

Abū Mudawwar, Tell 320 

Ada 10 

dm 9,10, 181 

‘Adnaniye, el- 319 

'Adra/Hadra 217 

Aduru 270 

Afis, Tell/Tall 10, 155, 176, 183, 197, 206, 215, 
216, 221. See also 'pš 

Ahdar Tell 289, 305, 318 

Ahmar, Tell 134 

Ahmediye 320 

Ahtā 10 

‘Ain, el- 239 

'Ain Dara 9, 12, 178, 180, 184, 196, 198 

‘Ain Hariri, Tell 270 

‘Ajajah, Tell 73 

‘Ajlun mountain 247 

Aleppo 9,10, 32, 139-141, 173, 174, 177-184, 
187, 189, 192-198, 204, 212, 214, 216, 217 

Alimuš 10 

Alisir 10 

Alma 317 

Amanus (mountain) 

Amidi 98, 11 

Amik Gölü (lake) 8 

‘Amil, Jebel 278 

Ammon 247,257 


See Shahaf, Tell 


8, 204, 283, 284 


‘Amuq Plain 14 

Amurrü 3 

'Amyün 10 

'Anà 155,208, 213 

Anafa, Tel 289, 305, 318 

Anlama[..] 10,12 

Ansariyeh, Jebel (Jabal Ansariya) 8, 9, 16, 
206, 207 

Antakya 13,175,176, 183, 195, 197 

Anti-Lebanon 152,232, 234-236, 
239, 269, 290 

Aphek 251 256, 280, 286 

Apparazu 9,173 174,195, 197 

Apré (river) 8 

ps 216. See also Afis, Tell/Tall 

Agra” Jabal al- 8,16 


Ārā 10 
‘Aran, Tell/Tall 9, 173, 181, 182, 187, 188, 
195-198 


Aradus See Arwad 

Aram 4, 241, 249, 250, 253-255, 268, 
275-277, 279, 281-283, 287, 292, 293, 
296, 297 

Aram-Damascus 267, 271, 273—275, 
286, 287, 289, 292, 293, 295, 297, 
298, 300 

Aram-Naharaim 209 

Aram-Sobah 246, 247, 250, 273 

Araru 270 

Arbail 67,79, 88 

Arbela 47,79, 81, 82 

Ardá 10,12 

Ardupa 65 

Arganá 10,212 

Argob, land of 248, 272, 274 

Ari[..] 9, 11, 182, 183, 198 

Aribua 5, 9,10, 11, 15-17, 20, 183, 197, 207, 211 

Ari[na] 11183 

Armangu 42 
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Arné (’rnh) 9,10, 173, 181-183, 187, 188, 194, 
195, 197, 282 

Arnon (river) 254, 278, 282, 285 

Aroer 254, 278 

Arpad / Arpadda 9, 1-13, 15, 17, 18, 96, 140, 
155, 162-164, 172-179, 182-190, 192-199, 
204, 217, 218, 231, 286 

Argā 10,153, 154, 156 

Argā, Tell/Tall 10 

Arrapha 96,97 

Arslan Tash 133, 134, 154, 163-164 

Arwad 149,154, 156, 281 

Arzuhina 81, 82, 88, 89 

“ASärne, Tell 206, 213, 223 

“AStara, Tell 270, 296, 310 

Auseriya, Tall 18 

Assur 35, 37, 46, 97, 98, 104, 112, 284 

Ašša 132 

Ashani 10 

Ashtarot 270-272, 274, 296 

Ashtarot-Qarnayim 272 

Astammaku 

Atarib, al- 10 

Atinnu 10 

‘Ayn Sharif, Tell 232 

Ayyelet ha-Šahar 318 

‘Azaz 174, 179—182, 195, 196, 198 

‘Azaz, Tell/Tall 8-11, 15, 286 

‘Azaziye, Tell el- / Giv‘at ‘Azaz 319 





10, 207, 214, 215, 217 


[...]bameš (river) 8,16 

Baalbek 232, 234, 235, 239, 242 

Ba'ali-sapūna 8 

Baal-Rosh 277, 284 

Bāb, AL 174 

Babylon 40, 45, 46, 95, 100, 104, 240 

Babylonia 38, 39, 46, 57, 82, 93, 95, 100, 
105-108 

Balih 66,209, 231 

Balirasi 154 

Balu 286 

Barša, Tell 

Bašar/Bišri 32, 35-37, 50,57 

Bashan 248, 254, 255, 272, 274, 286, 288, 
300 

Bashan/Ziribashan 270 

Battiha, Tellel- 289, 317 

Bdäma 10,16 


174, 197 


INDEX OF GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES 


Beirut 149 

Bejjajeh 239 

Bellan, Tell el- 

Benan 181198 

Bega 220, 221, 232, 234-236, 238, 239, 
241-243, 271, 273, 277, 286, 298 

Berötai 234, 235, 241 

Besan 288, 304 

Bet Ahi, Tell 289,317 

Bet-laha (Tall) 9,198 

Beth-Arbel 257 

Beth-Maacah 250, 251, 259, 270, 271, 273, 
275, 289, 290-292, 294, 295, 299, 300, 
302, 317 

Beth-Rehob 
271, 281 

Bethsaida 249, 256, 260, 288, 291, 292, 295, 
297-300, 307 

Beth-Shean 269,288, 304 

Bianun/Bayanun 181 198 

Bijje/el-Dalawe 319 

Bir Dakwa, Tell 234 

Bisrawi, Tellel- 237 

Bišri, Jebel 32, 35, 36, 50, 57 

Bit-Adini 3, 9, 1, 18, 132, 136, 140, 175, 179, 180, 
184, 196, 198, 231, 281 

Bit-Agüsi 3, 5, 7, 9—12, 14, 15, 17, 18, 87, 137, 
140, 172-174, 177, 179, 181-184, 186-188, 
192—198, 203, 217, 223, 231, 281 

BitAblamé 41 

Bit-Bahiani 63, 65, 66, 68, 74, 132, 161, 231 

Bit-Gabbari 3,28 

(Bīt-)Hamban 39, 43, 100 

Bit-Hazäili 182 


237, 238 


153, 220, 231, 241, 246, 250, 260, 


Bit-Ruhubi 3, 220 
Borsippa 101, 240 
Bosra el-Hariri 255 
Bredj 155,162 
Brital 234 
Bukan 85, 86 


Bumame 10 

Butamu 10 

Byblos 149, 153, 281, 284 
Bynn 178,180, 181, 196, 198 
bytl 9,178, 180, 198 


Calneh 110, 219 
Gamdere river 132 
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Carchemish 18, 35, 65, 128, 131, 132, 134, 136, 
152, 156, 172, 190, 281, 282 


Carmel, Mount/ridge 149, 277, 284 
Cebelireis Dağı 152, 156, 164 
Chaldea 41 


Chaldeanland 40,41 
Cilicia 15,155, 158, 162 
Cizre-Zaxo plain 54 
Conna 234 

Cyrrhus 181 


Dahatmīye, el- 320 

Dam 181 

Dam, Tall 9,10 

Damascus (Dimašga) 3,13, 128, 153—156, 
162-164, 173, 182, 214-217, 
219, 220, 222, 223, 231, 234, 239, 241, 
245-247, 249-252, 254-258, 260, 
273, 274, 276-278, 280, 283, 284, 286, 
288, 296, 298, 301, 310 

Dan (Tel) 250,251 254, 255, 259, 260, 272, 
275, 277, 290-292, 294—300, 302-304, 
321 

Dāna/Dānā, ad- 10,11 

Danabu 255, 277, 284 

Dār Tellad- 232 

Dardara 319 

Dārūg, Tell/Tall 10 

Deir, Tell el 237 

Deir'Alla/Dēr Alla 164, 254, 256 

DeirZanun 232,233 

Deishun/Dishon 317 

Der 95,107 

Derā 272, 296 

Der Siräs 319 

Dhuneibeh 255 

Dibbin, Tell (ed-) 
295, 300 

Dilziau/Gilziau 10 

Dimašga See Damascus 

Dinanu 9, 180-183, 198 

Dohuk 49 

Dor 260 

Dothan 279, 284, 309 

Dover, Tel 288, 290, 299, 300, 310 

Dülük Baba Tepesi 135 

Dinanu 9, 180-183, 198 

Düra 270 


251, 270, 275, 289, 294, 
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Dar Katlimmu 210 
Dür-Sarrukin 97 
Dynn 180 


Eber-nari 3,7 

Ebla 183 

Edom 240, 282, 285 

Edrei 272,296 

Egypt 247,269,281 

Ein Gev (En Gev) 256, 288, 291-293, 
297-300, 309, 320 

Elam 41 

Ellisu 10 

Ellitarbi 

Emar 18,27 

Emarah, Tellel- 237 

'Enel-Alaq 319 

‘En el-Hamrä (East) 319 

‘En Quniye 319 

En et-Tina 319 

Enzi 182 

Erin n 


10, 219 


Euphrates 3, 5, 7, 8, 15, 17, 18, 27, 31, 35, 64, 
66, 68, 95, 98, 99, 104, 130—134, 139, 141, 
153, 156, 157, 175, 179, 192, 196, 208, 209, 
231, 240, 241, 273 

Ezraa 255 


Fafin, Tell 180 

Fahr, Tell / Mizpe Golani 319 

Fabüra 320 

Fekheriye, Tell 64, 68, 69, 70, 72-74, 85, 86, 
156, 160, 161 

Fekieh 239 

Firzat, Tell 301 

Fubhar, Tell el- 
300, 313 

Furun, el- 319 


270, 288, 291, 296, 299, 


Galilee 156, 260, 268, 269, 271, 277, 287-292, 
295, 298, 308, 317 

Gallabu 9 

Gargamis See Carchemish 

Garu, Land of 269, 270 

Gasil, Tellel- 232 

Gat 154, 278, 284 

Gaziantep 135,175 

Gazza, Tell 232, 233 
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Geshur 153, 231, 249, 251, 252, 270-275, 
289-293, 298, 300, 307, 319 

Ghab, (al-) / Ghab 14, 16, 204, 212 

Ghadir 320 

Gilead 247, 248, 252, 254, 257, 258—260, 286, 
287, 298 

Giv‘at Azaz See ‘Azaziye, Tell el- 

Golan 246, 248, 249, 251, 252, 267, 269, 271, 
272, 274, 275, 287, 288, 295, 297, 298, 
300, 310 

Gölpınar 130 

Gubla 10 

Gurgum 13, 134, 136, 156, 175, 196 

Gush Halav 289, 317 

Guzana 63-74, 161, 162, 231 


Habrüri 78,79 

Habur 34, 49, 50, 63-68, 231 

Hacgöz 131 

Hadar, Tel/Tell 288, 290, 291, 293, 295, 
297—300, 308 

Hadatete 10,11 

Hadattu 133,134 

Hafar 319 

Halaf, Tell 

Halliniš 9 

Halman/Halab 9,32. 

Halziadbar 53,54 

Hamah 10,193, 205, 206, 209, 211-213, 221 

Hama[..] 9,1, 182, 183,198 

Hamänu (= Amanus mountain) 8 

Hamath / Hamat 98, 137-141, 153-156, 158, 
163, 164, 175, 176, 179, 182, 192, 193, 195, 
197, 203—215, 217—224, 231, 239, 240, 241, 
281, 282, 283 

Hamayata 139 

Hāna, Tell/Tall al- 10 

Hanigalbat 27, 64, 65, 66 

HànSaibün 10 

Haggāe 9 

Harim 10 

Harran 132 

Hasanlu 86 

Haššāš, el-/Dajäjiye, el- 320 

Hasuatti 9 

Hatarikka — 10, 13, 15, 18, 216, 217, 
218, 223 

Hatatirra 10 


63, 71, 161, 162 


See also Aleppo 
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Hatay 137 

Hatti 3,35, 65, 192, 214, 215, 283 
Hauran 255, 277, 283 

Haurani 9,1, 181-183, 198 
Hau, land of 100 
Hawaran-Nahr 183 

Hawwar 183 


Hayyunu 270 

Hazazu 8-11, 15, 172, 178, 181-183, 195, 196, 
198, 286 

Hazor (Tel) 245,251 252, 255, 259, 270, 271, 


288—300, 305, 306, 318 
Hazrak 155,212, 215-220 
Hazreh el-Atigah 10 
Heni-anabi 270 
Hermon, Mount 277 
Hilakku 129 
Hilvan 132 
Hiyawa 136,158 
Hirbet el-Aseq 

309, 320 
Hirbet el Be 318 
Hirbet ed-Duwér 288, 290, 291, 299, 300, 310 
Hirbet Duwéraban 320 
Hirbet el-Mudeyine eth-Themed See 

Khirbet el-Mudeyine eth-Themed 
Hirbet el-Mušērife 318 
Hirbet es-Safsaf 317 
Hirbetes-Sammüra 317 
Hirbet e$-Sch Mahmüd 319 
Hirbet eš-Šēh Muhammed 319 
Hirbet et-Tam 318 
Hirbet ez-Zeragön 270 
Hirbet Jalad 287 
Hirbet Qatäna 318 
Hirbet Sar 319 
Hirbet Uba 317 
Hirbet Za'artā 319 
Hisas 289, 317 
Hit/Hit 13 
Hnūd, Tellel- 318 
Homs 234, 235, 236, 239 
Horvat ‘Ain Khuni 317 
Horvat Avot 317 
Horvat Batra 320 
Horvat Furan 319 
Horvat Nesibba 317 
Horvat Tofah 318 


288, 291-293, 297—300, 
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Huleh valley 267, 271, 277, 280, 283, 290, 
292-294, 297, 300, 317 

Hurmu 10,12 

Hurpata 139, 140, 193 

Husn/Hosn/Hisn, Tell el- 

Husn Ajlün 253 

Huweha (Northeast) 319 

Huzarra 10 


237, 253) 254 


Huzaza 232 
Huzirina 67,132, 231 
Iaaturi (mountain) 3,9 
Tahanu 3,9, 15, 172 
Iabturu (mountain) 
Iaraqu (mountain) 
Iatabi 10 

Idlib 14,176, 180, 214, 218 
Īdu 95 

Idu (Satu Qala) 95 
Illabani 10 


15, 16, 207 
3, 6, 15, 16, 206, 207, 219 


Immiu 10 

Irbid 253, 257 
Irbid-el-Husn 253 
Irgillu 10 
Irqanat 281 
Isana 96, 101 
Israel 150, 154, 156, 204, 205, 219, 220—222, 
240-242, 245-247, 249-260, 267, 
268, 271-286, 289-295, 297, 298, 
300, 327 

ISrun, Mount 80 

Išua 132 

Itwu 92, 94—97, 99, 101, 105, 107 
lyyon/ljn 251 

Izalla/Azala 132 

Izra 270 


Jabesh-Gilead 254, 258 

Jabbül 15,174, 179, 187 

Jabbuleh 239 

Jabla 10 

Jerusalem 216, 250, 273, 284 

Jisr eš-Šughūr | Jisr aš-Šughūr 15, 16, 176, 183, 

195—198, 207, 211 

254—257, 268, 269, 274, 277, 278, 

292—294 

Jordan Valley 246, 248—252, 254, 255, 259, 
267, 287, 288, 295 


Jordan 


341 


Judah 203, 222, 250, 251, 254, 257, 274—277, 
282—285, 288—290, 295, 297 

Judaida, Tall 10 

Juhfīye, Tell 290, 291, 293, 297-300, 314 


Juwēze 319 


Kabahaydar 130 

Kaffīn, Tell 184,198 

Kafr Agab 320 

Kafren, Tellel- 287 

Kalhu 65, 67, 72, 80, 105, 117, 182 
Kämid el-Löz 
Kap[rabi] 182, 184, 196, 198 
Kaprabi 11,184 

Karatepe 135, 152, 160, 164 
Kar-Adad 10 

Karaburch 134 

Karaca Dag 132 

Karalla 82, 83,108 

Karasu (river) 8 

Karduniaš 35, 42, 44, 78 
Karh, Tell/Tallal- 10 
Karmin, Tell 179, 182, 196, 198 
Kašpūna  5,10,139 

Kawatil, Tell 321 


232, 291 


Kazel, Tell (Tall Kazil) 10,154, 206 
Katar Haddad 10 

Kefr Diyan 183 

Kelekli 134 

Khirbet... 253,321. See also Hirbet ... 


Khirbet el-Mudeyine eth-Themed 253 

Khirbet es-Sanbariya 321 

Khorsabad 83, 84, 89 

Kilis 173,174 

Kilizu 79 

Kinneret 246, 249-252, 255, 271, 275, 288, 
290-292, 295-300, 306, 307 

Kir Hareshet 285 


Kirruri 79, 80, 87,89 
Kisirtu 80, 88 
Kiswa, el- 269 


Kisesim 42 

Kızıl Irk (river) 8 
Kızkapanlı 13, 175, 195 
Ktk 3,17, 18, 186, 187 
Kubbu (Mount) 132 
Külaflı Tepe 131 
Kullania 10, 15, 18, 110 
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Kulmadara 10 
Kummuh / Kummuhu 
Kuna 234 


13, 131-133, 175 


Kunulua 8, 14, 15, 17, 172, 176, 180, 196 
Kurbail 67,11 

Kurkh 206, 213, 251 

KUR'ua 10 

Küsba 10 

Kush 281 

Kusuna 139 

Kutmuhu (land) 33 


Lab(a)dudu 95 

Laba'u/Lab'u 
Labwa 

Labrana, Mount 139 

Labwa (om La-ba-'u) 

Labweh 232,235, 236, 239 

Ladànu  79,80,89 

Laka 139,209 

Lapsitania 10,12 

Laqé 1393141 208-211 

Laruba 98,278 

Latakya 16,179,197 

Lebanon 35, 36, 101, 139, 141, 150, 157, 214, 
232, 234-236, 239-242, 294 

Lebo-Hamath 139, 205, 219, 220, 222, 256 

Levant  3,5-7, 10, 87, 88, 92, 108, 116, 152, 173, 
175, 189, 194, 269, 275, 282, 287, 288, 290 

Lidar Höyük 131 

Litani 232,236 

Līt-Aššur 18 

Lo-Debar / Lo-Dabar 

Lu‘as 


220—222, 235, 239. See also 


220, 232, 241 


257, 286, 298 
153, 155, 163, 176, 183, 195, 197, 198, 203, 
211, 212, 214, 215, 217, 218, 222, 223, 231 
Luhuti 3,7, 10, 11, 14, 15, 16, 183, 198, 207, 211, 
214,216. See also Lu‘as 


Maarabā 10 
Madaba 254 
Magdalu 270 
Malah of Ezraa 255 


Malahu 255, 277, 284 
Maliha 255 
Mambij 17,18 


Mamo, Tell/Tall 10 
Mannea 83, 84, 96 
Mansuāte 10,11, 156, 234, 286, 298 
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Maglub, Tell et 254 
Maraş 13,175,195 
Mardih, Tell 183 
Mas‘ada Dolmen Field 319 
Mas‘ada West 319 
Mastüma, Tell /Tall 
Masuwari 
Masyaf 10 
Mazamua 80-82, 94, 96, 103 
Mazra‘at Kanaf 320 


10, 207, 214, 215, 217 
128, 133, 134 


Mazuwati 179,198 
mdr' 9,10,12,178, 184 
Media 96 
Megiddo 260, 298 
Mehmedihan 130 
Melid 156 
MesilHarüb 320 
Mesta 270 


Metrfeh, Tell 237 

Metulla 251 

Mezän 9 

Mila Mergi 27, 30, 32, 45, 46, 49, 50, 
55, 57,58 

Miletus 128 

Mina, AL 153,161 

Minnit 287 

Mišarrafāwī 320 

Mismiye 271 

Mizän, Tell/Tall 9,179, 198 

Mizpah-Gilead 259 

Mizpe Golani See Fahr, Tell 

Moab 160, 240, 253, 257, 278, 282, 285 

Mrbh 17, 178, 179, 198 

Mudru[ 12, 184, 196, 198 

Mughaiyir, El- 319 

Mujéhiye 320 

Mumsiye (West) 319 

Mungatia, Tellel- 321 

Murtafa‘ ed-Durijat 320 

Mūru 5, 9, 12, 15, 173, 174, 178, 188-190, 
195-198, 284 

Murüa 10,12 

Musasir 83,89 

Musanipa/ Musun(n)ipa 

Mushihuna 271 

Musina-aplu-iddina 9 


139, 140 


Musuruna 278 
Myriandros 153 
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mzh 9,178, 179, 198 


Na‘ame, Tell 289, 305, 317 

Näb, Tell 270 

Naba‘ en-Tūēne 320 

Nabi-Mend, Tell en (Tall an-Nabi- 
mind) 234,241 

nblh 9,178, 179, 196, 198 

Nahal Dalton 317 

Nahal Hazor 318 

Nahal Yavnit Site 317 

Nahlasi 6, 9, 13, 14, 18, 175, 176, 183, 197, 
218 

Nahliye 14,176, 218 

Nahle 14 

Nahr al-Abyad 16 

Nahr al- ‘Afrin 8,12 

Nahral-Āsī 8 

Nahral-Fuwar 8 

Nahr al-Kabir / Nahr el-Kebir 16 

Nahrel-Kelb 284 

Nahr as-Säjür 8,18, 136 

Nairab, Tall See Nérab / Nairab 

Nairi 182 

Namri 39, 40, 41, 42 

Naphtali 250, 275, 289-292, 294, 295, 300 

Nappigi 5, 1, 17,18 

Naseriye, en- (fortress) 320 

Nasibina 64, 65, 68, 96, 231 

Nērab / Nairab 9, 1, 179, 182, 183, 187, 
196, 198 

Nu 10 

Nikima 139, 209 

Nimrud 45-47, 65, 116, 175, 182, 213 

Nineveh 47, 49, 67, 79, 94, 16, 119, 156, 187, 
223 

Nippur 29, 95, 96, 115 

Nirabu See Nerab / Nairab 

Nubbul (Tall) 9, 179-181, 196, 198 

Nuķašše 3,14, 211 

Nulia 10 

Nuqudina 10 

Nur Dağları (mountain) 8 

Nurpi 270 

Nusaybin 64 


Og, kingdom of 272, 274 
Ordekburnu 152 


343 


*Oréme, Tell el- 255, 271, 288-292, 295-300, 
306 

Orontes / Arantu 8, 9, 13—17, 139, 155, 175, 
176, 180, 195-197, 205-207, 209, 218, 219, 
222, 223, 232—234, 236, 239, 240, 241, 
273, 283, 289 


Palestine 150, 153, 155, 156, 239, 288, 306 

Palmyra 140, 208, 247 

Pancarlı 134, 135 

Paqarhubuni 135, 136, 140, 175 

Parga 10,212 

Patina / Pattinu 128, 137, 172, 176, 181, 183, 
195, 196, 198, 203, 205—207, 211, 218, 
222, 281 

Pazarcik 13,175 

Pazzaši 84 

Pella 269,314 

Persian Gulf 41 

Phoenicia 149,150 

Pihilu 269 

Pishdar plain 80,89 

Pitru 18, 281 


Qadas 317 

Qaddita 317 

Qadesh 235,241 289 

Qadi(/Dan), Tell el 272, 275, 277, 290-292, 
294-300, 302-304, 321 

Qal‘a et-Tawil 319 

Qal‘at al-Mudiq 10 

Qalpani (mountain) 9,16 

Qanawat 271 

Qanu 270 

Qarnaim / Qarnayim 257, 260, 269, 272, 286, 
287, 296, 298 

Qarné 9,10, 

Qarqar / Qarqaru 10,154, 192, 206, 210, 212, 
213, 215, 217, 223, 251, 275, 279, 281 

Qargür, Tell/Tall 10, 206, 212-214 

Qasab, Tellel- 318 

Qasir Shamamuk 79 

Qasr ‘Atra 318 

Qasr el-Bardawīl 320 

Qatna 236 

Qedah, Tell el- 288-292, 294-300, 305, 318 

Qedesh, Tel 317 

Qidisi 10, 235, 241 
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Qinasrina 10 

Qinnasrin 10 

Que 15,129, 156, 158, 160, 173, 178, 214, 218, 
284 

Quseir, Jebel (Jabal Qusair) 207 

Quwaiq 180, 185, 187 


Rablé 

Rafe, er- 270 

Rama 274 

Ramit, Tell er- / Tell er-Rumeith/Ramít 253, 
288, 291, 293, 296-300, 312 

Ramot-Gilead 247, 251-254, 274-277, 281, 
282, 287, 293, 296 

Ramtä, Tell er- / Ramtha 

Rania 89 

Ras Baalbek 234, 239 

Ra’s al-Basit 10 

Ras en-Naqura 


10, 221 


293, 296 


154, 277 

Rawiye 319 

Ribla 10 

Rif'at, Tell/Tall 9, 1, 12, 173, 174, 178, 180, 
183-191, 195-198, 286 

Rih, Teller- 318 

Rihä (Riha) 14,176, 218 

Risi-süuri 10 


Roshha-Niqra 277,284 
Rubēa 16,17 
Rūj, ar- 16 


Rujm Fīg 320 
Rummān, Tell er- 289, 317 
Safawi, as- 256 

Safed 289, 317 

Sagurri (river) 8 

Sājūr (river) See Nahr as-Sājūr 
Salehiye, Tell es- 301 

Salhad 272 


Salka 272 
Saluara (river) 8 
Samaria 155,223, 251, 255-257, 


260, 276, 278—280, 284, 
286 

Samarra 95 

Sangura (river) 8,16 

Sanral / Samalla 3,128, 134-136, 141, 152, 
156-160, 164, 184, 231, 281 

Samos 154,163 

Sanlıurfa 131 
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Saramandagı 13 
Saratini (mountain) 9,16 
Sarbüa 8 

Sarqu 270 

Saruna 9,11, 179, 182 
Satu Qala 79,95 


Sbuba 236-239 
Sekerli 131 
Senir 277, 283 


Serum 236 
Sfire 17, 85, 86, 173, 177, 179, 181, 183-188, 


195-197 
Shahaf, Tell / Abalis, Tell 125, 317 
Sharon 235, 236, 240 
Sharqi, Jabal 239 
Sheikh... 210, 255,308. See also Seh .... 


Sheikh Hamad 210 

Sheikh Meskin 255 

Siannu 10,153, 154, 156, 206, 281 
Sibat 231, 235, 236, 238, 240, 242 
Sibtu 97 

Sidon 101, 149, 153, 154, 281, 284 
Sikan 64, 65, 69, 70, 72, 73, 161 


Simirra 5,10, 18, 153, 154, 156, 223 
Sinabu 98,11 

Sinanu nu 

Sindjar 231 

Sinnu 97,98 

Siverek 131, 132 


Siyānu, Tell/Tall 10 

Sobah 153,156, 203-205, 210, 220, 231-236, 
238—242, 273. See also Subat / 
Sūpat / Supite 

Soreg, Tel 288, 290, 295, 297—300, 310, 320 

15, 18, 36, 63, 68, 73, 82, 87, 127, 150, 152, 

154-157, 159, 164, 204, 205, 214, 215, 231, 

268, 269, 271, 276, 281-286 

Şubat / Süpat / Supite 3,10, 98, 115, 220, 231, 
234, 235, 238, 239, 241 

Sugha 236-239 

Sugha, Tell 237, 238 

Suhu,land 35 

Sultantepe 42,132 

Summāga 319 

Sumur 206 

Sürel-Mal 319 

Suran, (Tall) 9, 180, 196, 198 

Surraman,es- 319 

179, 180, 198 


Syria 


Sürunu 
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Sutium 33 

Sadikanni 73 

Saih Sahbü, Jabal 8 

Ša-imērīšu 3 

Šaršar 36-39 

Sattuara 34 

Saza‘na ("""Sa-za-na-a) 

Séh .. 210,269, 272, 286, 288, 290, 291, 293, 
295—300, 308, 310, 319, 320. See also 
Sheikh ... 

Sch Alī, Tell eš- 320 

Seh Hamad, Tell 210 

h 288, 290, 291, 293, 295, 297-300, 

308, 320 

SehMarzüq 319 

Sch Sa'ad, eš- 269, 272, 286, 296, 310 

Šīhāb, Tell eš- 269 

Suqayyif 320 

Šurun/šrn 9,178, 179, 180, 196, 198 


232, 241 


Tabal 128,129, 214 

Tabagāt Fahil 269 

Tabna[..] 10 

Tab-sil-[...] 9 

Tadmor 205, 241, 247 

Tae 10 

Tahunat et-Tabkha 321 

Taiā 10 

Talhayum 18 

Taliya 232 

Tarmanazi 10 

Tarsis 284 

Tatmaras 

Tatum 180, 198 

Tawwami 9,180, 196, 198 

Tayinat, Tell/Tall 8, 10, 14-17, 110, 176, 196, 
204, 206, 223 


9, 173, 174, 197 


Tayyibe, et- 271 

Tell Et- 249, 292, 298 
Tepe Qalaichi 85, 86 
Tesibu 9 

Tétaba 317 

Tibba‘, Tell 234 
Tibhat 234, 235, 241 
Tibil 9,15, 174 

Tigris 28, 31, 34, 49, 64, 65, 95—97, 105 
Tikrit 95 

Til-Abna 132 
Til-Barsip 15, 95,133, 281 
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Til-tūri ou 
Tiris 10,12 


tÜym 18 

Tob /Tubu 241 271, 272, 274, 300 

Toqàt 9,183,198 

Transjordan 246, 247, 251, 253, 267, 272, 274, 


275, 278, 282, 287, 288, 291, 293, 296, 
297, 300 
Tubu See Tob 
Tu'immu (Tu'ammu) 
196, 198 
Tuhayata 139 
Tukā 9,11, 182, 183, 198 
Tunip 140 
Tūgān, Tell 


9, 178, 180, 187, 


183, 198 
Turanu 10 
Turinaqadina 9 
Turmànin 10 
Turmus, Tell 321 
Turra, et 269 
Turraya, Tell et- 320 
Tušhan 99 
twm 9,180 
Tyre 149, 152-155, 158, 162, 164, 247, 277, 278, 
281, 283, 284 


"Udēssa 320 

Udumu 269 

Ulluba 49,54 

Umm el-Hanafi$ 287 

Umm el-Qubür 320 

Unnigā 10 

Ungi 4,7, 9, 10, 12, 14-18, 128, 153, 154, 156, 
158, 172, 174-176, 178, 180-184, 195, 196, 


198, 204 

Upe 271273 

Urartu 85, 96, 99, 102, 109, 113, 
155, 182 


"Urdān el-; Dalton (North) 317 
Urfa 128, 130, 132, 141 

Urime 10, 178, 181, 182, 195, 196, 198 
Urrus 10,12 

Urum al-Kubra 10,182, 196, 198 
Urumal-Sughra 10 

Urumangu 32 

Usnū 10,153,154, 156, 281 
"Uyun,el- 320 


Wadi Balü'a 319 
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Wadi el-Meddan 272 

WadiSbata 232 

Wadi eš-Šellāle 296 

Wadi al-Yahfüfe 234 

Wadi Yabis 254 

Wastani, Jabal 8 

Wawiyat, Tellel- 304, 317 
W/Palastin(a/i) 128, 136-138, 141, 204 


Yabiluma 270 

Yadburu 41,50 

Yaquq 317 

Yarmuk (river) 249, 256, 272—274, 290, 293 
Ya'udi/Ya'diya 157, 164, 231 

Yaūne 318 

Yizreel plain 256 
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Zab, Lower 79, 80, 87-89, 95 

Zabbud 236-239 

Zagros 39, 42-44, 50, 54, 78, 79, 81-85, 
87-89, 13 

Zaitān 10 

Zamua 44, 80, 81, 87-89 

Zawiya, Jabal az- 8 

Zered 285 

Zēta 320 

Zimar[..] 10 

Zincirli 134, 135, 157, 160, 162 

Zira‘a, Tell 290, 291, 293, 296-300, 311 

Ziri, ez- (river) 236 

Zitānu 10,219 

Ziwiye 86 
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